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I'reface 


1 h:‘tVT grrat j^lrasurc in presenting the Report ol tht‘ Eighth 
^sationa^ Contv-renee ot iVie Soi whist Paitx Vie\d v\t Madras iroiu 
the 8tli to 12th July. In iny organizational report I had said 
that th(' Conference Report will be published this year within a 
iiiontli aft(‘r tlu‘ Conference. T am glad to say that wc‘ have 
been able to fiulhl the* promise 

"rh(‘ Report con tains, among othcT things, proceedings ol the 
Delegates’ Sessions and the Resolutions adopted by the Con- 
fenuiec*. Chairman’s address. General Secretary’s Report and the 
Rc'port of the* Chairman of the* Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Asoka Mehta’s address as the Chairman of the Conference 
is a fine piece of literature* and contains abundant food for thought. 
It is a summing-up of the great dt'bate that has been going on 
in tile soeialist movement fc:)r the last hundred years. I'he cjut'stion 
he has posed assumes an added urgency and significanc(‘ in view 
of the* ‘ advance ’ made by man in forging n(‘\v and deadlier 
weapons of destruction. 

Jayaprakash Narayan’s Report is a lucid exjjosition of the 
ideals and methods of democratic socialism which the Party has 
written on its banner. It will, I hope, finally put an end to the 
controversy on the subject inside the Party. 

Dr. Rammanohar Lohia’s Foreign Policy Report does not 
merely give a brilliant analy.sis of the international situation today, 
but shows how the socialist policy of building up a Third Camp 
alone can bring peace to the peoples of the world and usher 
in a World Government which must now become man’s imme¬ 
diate goal, if humanity is to survive and lead a fuller and richer 
existence. 

This Report is the product of the labour expended by Com¬ 
rade Bal Gokhale. It w'as he who took down notes, developed 
them and carefully prepared the manuscript. I must also thank all 
others who helped to compile the Report, particularly Comrade 
Shankar Shetty who took down a verbatim report of some of 
the speeches made at the Conference. 


August 9, 1950. 


MADHU LIMAYE 
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PROCEEDINGS 


DELEGATES SESSION 
FIRST SITTING 

{Saturday^ Sih July, 1950) 

The Eighth National Conference of the Socialist Party opened 
at 3 P.M. in the Conference Pandal at Meherally Nagar, People’s 
Park, Madras^ the number of delegates and member-visitors pre¬ 
sent being 380 and 772 respe ctively. 

ELECTION OF CHAIRMAN: 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of Party songs, 
after which Jayaprakash Narayan rose to propose Asoka Mehta 
to the chair. He said, “ 1 rise to perform an unpleasant as well 
as a pleasant duty. 

‘'You all know that Yusuf Meherally was to preside over this 
session, but events willed otherwise. We had to think of someone 
else. Fortunately we have amidst us a comrade and a co-worker 
eminently suited to the task. Asoka Mehta is known to you all. 
I'hc working class and th(' intelligentsia know him well. I need 
not introduce him to you or to the country. He is a founder 
member of the Congress Sociali.st Party. 

“With your permission 1 now' propose Comrade Asoka Mehta 
to the chair.” 

Seconding Jayaprakash Narayan’s proposal, Kamaladevi 
said: “I have very great pleasure in seconding Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s proposal requesting Comrade Asoka Mehta to take the 
chair. I am in complete accord with the sentiments expressed by 
him. Madras sc’ssion is fortunate in securing the services of 
Asoka Mehta. 

“He is very w'cll known to you and I have great pleasure in 
seconding the proposal.” 

Asoka Mehta was then voted to the chair amidst thunderous 
applause. ITanking the delegates, he said: “1 am deeply grate¬ 
ful to you all for the honour you have done me. Before we pro¬ 
ceed let us all pay our homage to our departed leaders Yusuf 
Meherally and Sane Guruji.” 
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The entire gathering then stood in silence for one minute as 
a mari of respect to the departed leaders. Outlining briefly the 
prograimne of work before the conference the Chairman said, 
‘‘The General Secretary’s report and the Joint Secretary’s Organic 
zational Report are already with you. These will now be present¬ 
ed to you formally. This will be followed by a general discussion 
on these reports. The General Secretary will then reply. 

“Unfortunately the Organizational Report has not been print¬ 
ed in Hindi. But B. P. Sinha will place before you a brief sum¬ 
mary of it in Hindi. We have now before us two hours today 
and three hours tomorrow morning. I hope you will usefully 
utilize this time. I am confident that there will be full and frank 
discussion. Normally I would give seven minutes to each speaker. 
But I would be compelled to ask the speaker to go back if 1 found 
him repeating the arguments of previous speakers. I will be 
grateful to you if you will co-operate with me by being brief and 
precise. I will, of course, give full scope for presenting fresh 
arguments. 

“Tomorrow the conference will break up into groups at 
3 p.m. and the whole afternoon will be devoted to group discus¬ 
sions. The groups will be as follows, each having a convener: 

1. Programme for National —Convener Jayaprakash Narayan 
Revival 

2. Foreign Affairs — „ Suresh Desai 

3. Economic Situation — „ Rohit Dave 

4. Agrarian Situation — „ Ramnandan Mishra 

5. Indian Constitution — „ Mukut Bihari Lai 

“By tomorrow you must make up your mind as to which 
particular group you wish to join. We have tried this experiment 
at Patna and I am sure that this method will yield good results 
this year also. 

“I now call upon the General Secretary to present his 
report.” 

Jayaprakash Narayan: 

My report and the report of my fellow secretary are in your 
hands. I do not want to add to these printed reports. I shall 
only draw your attention to the character of these reports and the 
purpose for which they have been prepared. In my report I have 
tried to sum up the controversy and doubts that have been raised 
in the last three years, that is ever since we re-organised our Party 
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at Kanpur. I have also tried to re-state the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples and policies of the Party. I believe that now we have 
arrived at a stage of maturity where we should be able to say 
without any doubt or hesitation as to what the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples for which we stand are. If we do not clearly define our 
fundamentals, I am afraid wc would suffer from continued 
paralysis and we shall not hr able to make progress^ at any rate 
rapid progress, in the direction in which wc want to move. We 
cannot go on changing our goals and casting doubts on our goals. 

When we discussed our Policy Statement at Kanpur and 
finally adopted it at Nagpur, it was felt that now at last the 
Socialist Party knows what its goals are. You will excuse me for 
saying so, but I have found during my tours that there exist doubts 
in the minds of our co-workers about the fundamentals of our 
Party. I have found that they don’t even try to understand what 
democratic socialism means. 1 have also observed with regret that 
many Party workers have not read the Policy Statement. Only 
the other day on my way to Madras, 1 was addressing nearly 150 
workers of lh(‘ Maharashtra branch, a branch which is known for 
its systematic and efficient working, a branch which has produced 
some fine men, a branch which has a number of young and eam- 
(rst men who arc constantly trying to study and understand and 
yet I have found that less than half of the number present there 
had read our Policy Statement. In a mass party like ours I don’t 
expect all our members to read our Policy Statement. Illiterate 
Party comrades cannot do so, but I do expect active workers and 
office-bearers, working in the various fields of activities, to study 
the Policy Statement. The Policy Statement has been translated 
in most of the Provincial languages so that nobody can excuse 
himself on the ground that he does not understand English. 

Secondly, in the ranks of the Party, there is a tendency to 
disregard what the Party has defined as its fundamental goal and 
to follow individual predilections and preferences. It would be 
impossible for us to build up a cohesive Socialist Party if we con¬ 
tinue like this. No member of the Party is entitled to say that 
he docs not believe in democratic socialism. Wc cannot build up 
the structure of the Socialist movement and Party, if wc go on 
laying the fundamentals and pulling them out day by day. There¬ 
fore I have tried In my report to impress upon you the need to 
put a stop to these doubts, to these controversies that are still going 
on in the ranks of the Party. 

In the second part of my report, I have dealt with the 
methods that wc have to follow. About that also, the Policy 
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Statement has left no room for doubt. The Policy Statement has 
categorically stated that under the present conditions in India^ 
democratic methods are the only correct methods to follow. The 
Statement does not say that in all circumstances these are the 
only methods to follow. It states that if conditions change our 
methods will also change. It is not denied that democratic rights 
and civil liberties are encroached upon today. Yet there is room 
for democratic work. I have therefore tried to sum up the dis¬ 
cussions on that question also. I have not said in my report that 
whatever we did was wholly right. There might have been situa¬ 
tions where some felt that a more militant policy should have been 
followed. What that militant policy should have been, I fail to 
understand. All that I can say is that in the present state of 
organization we have followed the methods that should have been 
followed. Wherever our Party branches have been in a position 
to follow a policy of struggle, nothing has been done to stop them 
from going ahead. Today over 800 workers and members of the 
Punjab Party are in prison. Their Provincial Joint Secretary, 
Meherchand Ahuja, himself is in prison. The Punjab Party has 
not been in a position to hold elections for this conference and 
therefore I request you to allow two comrades who have come 
from Punjab to function here as delegates. The National Exe¬ 
cutive has no power to do so; only the conference can do it, 

I should be happy if it w(‘re possible for our Party to follow 
a more militant policy. I have absolutely no quarrel on that 
issue. I should, however, like to tell you that it is not possible 
to enter or launch upon struggle without preparation, that is to 
say, without fulfilling certain conditions. But wherever we thought 
we had fairly good organization, wc did not avoid struggle. How¬ 
ever, that does not relate to the fundamental issues that I have 
placed before you in iny report. I shall therefore like this con¬ 
ference to endorse that report. For it merely re-states the funda¬ 
mental policy of the Party. W(‘ have always distinguished demo¬ 
cratic methods from mere constitutionalism. I have only reiterat¬ 
ed this in my report. I have further tried to draw your attention 
to certain growing diseases in the Party. For instance, the rise of 
groupism in the Party to which a very pointed reference was made 
by Rammanohar Lohia in his recent article in the Janata. He 
has dealt with that problem more fully. All I expect you to do 
is to endorse our fundamentals and put an end to the controversy 
on this point. Those of us who do not subscribe to democratic 
socialism have no place in this Party. I want you to categorically 
and clearly endorse that statement. What the full picture of 
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democratic socialism would be a different matter. I do concede 
that we have not yet been able o place before you that full picture. 
However, our people have v tten articles and pamphlets which 
give an outline of the princip^' s < f democratic socialism. We have 
also evolved ideas which w.. * n claim to be our own. Never¬ 
theless, it is true that a coherent philosophy of democratic socialism 
has still to emerge, and I hope that in the course of the next year, 
something positive and concrete will be done in that direction. 

I would, however, like a major part of the discussion on the 
report to be centred round the organizational problems which have 
been raised in the Joint Secretary’s Report. Wc were prone* in 
the past to discuss ideology more and leave organizational matters 
alone, with the result that serious defects have crept into our 
organization. Madhu Limayc has in his report made some sug¬ 
gestions as to how these organizational defects ( ould be remedied. 
I should like this conference to endorse these suggestions and make 
in them such modifications and alterations as it deems fit. You 
will, perhaps, remember that I have referred in my report to the 
loose talk that has been going on in certain circles regarding the 
disintegration of the Party. There I have referred to a letter 
which Achyut Patwardhan wrote to me. He has also sent his 
statement which he desires me to read out to the conference. This 
statement was received by me yesterday night. In his letter written 
to me on i6th February 1950, Achyut says: 

‘ I shall not attend the Rewa meeting of the National Exe¬ 
cutive and I hope you will take care to see that no fresh respon¬ 
sibilities are put on me during this year. Knowing how my mind 
is moving, I hope you would be kind enough to give me a little 
time to myself. This request is not made in a huff. You know 
that I have come much closer to you during recent months. I do 
not think it would be an exaggeration if I said that you and some 
other co-workers mean more to me than some of my brothers— 
emotionally as well as in work. Still I need a little time to myself 
and I hope you will let me have it.’ 

In another letter written on the 24th February 1950, he 
further says: 

‘ I do not think, I shall be able to continue to do political 
work hereafter. What precisely I propose to do I cannot say 
today. I would most likely fade out quietly and completely for 
the time being. You know, people like you and me cannot do 
anything half-hearted. It is only fair that I should end all the 
uncertainty and vacillation and take a final decision on this matter. 
For my part I have taken that decision and I hope you will believe 
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me when 1 say that I would feel terribly double-faced if I con¬ 
tinued as though I was carrying on. 

‘ You can retain my name on the Janata up till the Annual 
Conference. Then you could make new' arrangements in the 
general shuffling of w^ork. 

‘ I am keenly aware of th(‘ dilliculties 1 am ( ausiiig you by 
this step. If they w^erc not absolutely unavoidable, I would have 
cut my hand rather than put you to so much trouble. You have 
probably hardly realised that you mean moix* to me than my 
brothers and sister. But 1 must be true to myself if 1 am to be 
true to anyone else. Ph ase forgive me for the pain 1 am causing.’ 

The views expressed by him in these two letters are further 
elucidated in his statement which I wall now read out: 

‘ Close association with the Socialist Party since* its inception 
and ties of deep friendship with some of my colleagues in the 
movement make it desirable that I should say a few words to ex¬ 
plain my decision to withdraw from all party political activities 
and organizations. 

‘ From early youth, most of the thinking men of my generation 
recognised that individualism and the liberal philosophy could not 
explain or remedy the deeper soidal evils around us. Neither was 
personal salvation a meaningful response to the challenge of social 
inequalities and injustice in the midst of which we live. The 
core of the prevailing misery and cruelty was directly traceable 
to the institutional basis of our lives. Particularly in India, Bri¬ 
tish domination was the keystone of the arch of inequity. From 
Vivekanand and Tilak, Annie Besant and Gandhiji we had been 
advised to seek personal enlightenment through closer identifica¬ 
tion with social struggles. 

‘ Thus the struggle for political freedom, the emancipation of 
the working people on land, and, in the factories, from an out¬ 
moded system of ownership of social resources, and ending of the 
tyranny of caste and outcaste—these three-fold ends seemed to 
define the task-sheet of our generation. 

‘ In the course of the past twenty years we have pursued these 
ends with all our humble rapacity jointly through organized efforts, 
for these ends demanded effective organization and collective 
resistance. The success of the Russian Revolution, the rise of 
fascism and the fall of the Spanish Republic led most of us to seek 
political power as the major instrument of social change. Thus 
political power became the sole immediate objective of our orga¬ 
nized efforts. This deviation of social philosophy into power- 
philosophy has led towards an outlook of seeking power-at-any- 
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price. 

‘ The effectiveness of ideology and the strength of an organi¬ 
zation are at present judged by the single test of attaining power 
as soon as possible. The inevitable result of this quest for political 
power is the growing vogu<' of ruthlessness in our public life. It 
has also led to the glorification of toughness and the rise of new 
theories of “MINORITY REVOLUTION.” Practice betwepi 
parties and even within each party has reflected the decay of social 
standards and this tendency has debased our public life. On the 
one handj it has led to the glorification of the State as the new 
Church Militant; it has, on the other hand, led to a total lack 
of brothcrliness and tolerance between persons with marked dif¬ 
ferences in outlook or loyalties. These are not isolated develop¬ 
ments. They are the prevailing political tendency all the world 
over. In this perspective, social changes are treated as a function 
of the compulsive authority of the State. The movement of men’s 
minds and the quickening of human sentiment arc ignored and 
even come to be viewed as the results rather than the prime cause 
and source of all political authority. Thus political parties de¬ 
generate into hand-picked cliques of professional revolutionaries 
or Tammany-hall bosses, and men and women are led towards new 
and frightful wars in the name of social philosophy. This tendency 
is not more particularly at work in the Socialist Party. It is the 
prevailing mode of political action all the world over. This drift 
towards STATISM is less obvious in a party in opposition, none the 
less, the direction is the same in all political organizations and it 
is the price of immediate effectiveness. 

‘ This tendency has led to a growing indifference towards 
politics among millions of people who are disillusioned by the 
debacle of political cults. However, this is but a negative response 
and it cannot provide an alternative movement to earnest men of 
good will who are anxious to end the framework of social injustice 
and inequality. There must be another approach to social regene¬ 
ration which docs not negate itself in the vicious circle of power 
policies. There must be a path of social redemption which can 
forge for itself an instrument as worthy and sane as the end it 
Seeks to attain. 

‘ I must confess, that there is no ready-made alternative of 
this type to which one could subscribe en masse. It is an explora¬ 
tion in a region of human behaviour which is still shrouded in 
uncertainty. Yet any new movement must begin in the first 
instance as the adventure of a single perplexed mind, which is 
prepared to move away from the shore of certainty which is rc- 
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cognised as inadequate. In this sense it must begin as a lone 
trail in a pathless wilderness. It is however by no means a per- 
sonal quest. This so('ial import alone gives it a meaning. 

You will sec from this statement that it is not because of 
any difference on fundamentals or policies of the Party that 
Achyut has decided at least lor the time being to go out of active 
polities or ac tive party polities. He has raised in this statement 
some of the issues which have the deepest significance. All that 
I shall say with all humility is that Achyut’s place is still in the 
Socialist Party. \Vc' are aware of the limitations to whic:h he has 
drawn attention. It is not possible for a political organization to 
convert itself into a spiritual organization, but as I have stated 
abovt' the Socialist Party by subscribing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic socialism is (endeavouring to safeguard tfiost' very human 
values which he wants to preserve by other means. For, if cap¬ 
ture of power and the establishment of a Party dictatorship were 
to be the only goals of the Socialist Party, there was no need for 
us to declare that we stand for democratic socialism. It is pre¬ 
cisely because we are interested in preserving and c rcaling certain 
values of social life, it is jjrecisely because we are interested in 
building up a socialist society and not merely in the establishment 
of a socialist state that we have raised the banner of democratic 

socialism. I hope that Achyut will realise that after all human 

beings have their own limitations. But we have at least the satis¬ 
faction that wc are endeavouring to establish a society which also 
is his dream. I therefore hope that it will be possible for Achyut 
to return soon to the Party to which he rightly belongs. 

You have probably been reading in the papers that there is 
going to be a change in the policy of the Communist Party. I 
believe they ai\' again coming forward with a facade of united 

front behind wdiich they would continue to carry on their disrup¬ 

tive activities. I do not exactly know what the nature of that 
facade will be—whether it will be known as Workers’ and Peasants* 
Party or a consolidation of the so-called left parties. But, it is 
obvious that they have now realised that the methods which they 
were following so far have resulted in their complete isolation 
from the people, and therefore there is going to be a change of 
front. They will now try to woo not only the lower and upper 
middle classes but also a section of the Indian bourgeois which 
they consider ‘democratic.’ The word ‘democratic’ in communist 
parlance means one who is prepared to follow blindly the Soviet 
Union. The Communist Party is going to set up a ‘democratic 
front* not for the crcation of a democratic society nor for the pre- 
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servation of democratic values but * i order to canvass and organise 
support for Russia. They are doi^ g this not because the objective 
conditions in India demand such policy, but simply because they 
have been ordered to do so by the Gominform. Today they are 
concerned with only one thing and it is: in the tense international 
situation today on which side are the people of India and on which 
side are the people of the world. They will, therefore, do every¬ 
thing to drag India into the Russian camp. If you, comrades, do 
not know your minds and do not hold fast to your ground, you 
will be swept off by these* new communist manoeuvres. I trust 
our ranks would achieve greater clarity and no matter what hap¬ 
pens, what slogans they put forward, would march forward with 
firm determination under the banner of democratic socialism. 

With these words 1 present my report and the organizational 
report of the Joint Secretary. 

Chairman: 

B. P. Sinha will now plac e before the house a brief Hindi 
summary of the Organizational Report and thereafter wc shall 
adjourn. 

B. P. Sinha then gave a summary of organizational report in 
Hindi. The session then adjourned till 9 a.m. the next day. 

OPEN SESSION 
{Saturday, Sth July, 1950) 

The open session of the Eighth National Conference com¬ 
menced at the People’s Park Maidan, Madras, at 6-30 p.m. to the 
tunc of Tamil, Telugu and Hindi songs. About 50,000 spectators^ 
380 delegates and 772 member-visitors attended. 

Speech of the ChairmaUj Reception Committee 

Welcoming the Chairman, the delegates and member-visitors, 
Kamaladevi said: “Wc in the South are very proud of the city 
of Madras and I would particularly request those who have come 
from far away to take advantage of their visit to the city. Madras 
is a city of great social activities and it has many cultural pursuits 
because culture in the South is not necessarily a pastiipe and hobby 
of a select few, but it is rather the normal food of the average 
man. In this respect the rest of India has much to learn from 
the South. 
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“On this occasion my thoughts go back to Yusuf Mchcrally. 
Meherally was a unique leader in many ways. Barring Mahatma 
Gandhi, I can hardly think of any other person who is so human 
as he was. He always thought of the individual, his little troubles 
and problems and that is why everybody today, right from the 
President of the Indian Republic to the common man-in-the- 
street, feels the loss, personally. It is indeed a great loss parti¬ 
cularly to this convention, because he was to have presided over it. 

“We are, howevcTj fortunate to have in his place an equally 
tried worker, Asoka Mehta^ to preside over the conference. 

“The Socialist Party in recent years has not been able to 
build up organizationally or ideologically a very strong position 
for itself in this part of the country. I hope that the holding of 
this convention here will create the opportunity for the public and 
others of th(' South to acquaint themselves more with the Party 
and its work. 

“T he emergence of a new party like the Socialist Party is of 
interest and importance to all politically minded people and the 
general public. For, if India is to tread the democratic path, the 
two-party system is indispensable. In the interest of a healthy 
political life, this Party should be strengthened. Too long have 
we thought of democratic procedure in terms of the Government 
and the State. It is time we think in terms of the people. It is 
in the hearts of the people that these democratic ideals should find 
an abiding place. And that is why the emergence of this Party 
should be welcomed by all^ because this emergence affords an 
opportunity for creating a healthy political life in this country. 
To all those who complain that they were not aware of the Social¬ 
ist Party’s programme or required some clarification about it, 
I think, this conference will offer the necessary clarification. The 
Socialist Party’s programme is very simple to understand and is 
matter of fact both in its language and its contents. For those 
who feel that the Socialist Party has no programme or has no 
clear-cut programme, the Programme for National Revival, which 
the Party is placing before this convention, should be satisfying. 
In a simple and commonsense way the Party offers remedies to 
some of the immediate and social ills that plague us at the 
moment. 

“The shaping of socialist thought in India has been moulded 
by not only jJie original ideological springs of Marx, but equally 
by the expenence gained and inspiration drawn from the Indian 
Freedom Struggle under Gandhiji’s leadership. 

“The socialist thought in India is full of a promise of a 
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synthesis all its own and should be of fruitful interest to all. 

“1 must, however, draw your attention to certain superficial 
yet mischievous remarks. The Socialist Party is often dismissed 
as consisting of irnc^sponsible youths and disgruntled adults. But 
let us not forget that the core of the Party consists of those who 
have serv('d the country for well-nigh three decades and hold an 
enviable record for service in the freedoin cause. If at the end 
of these strenuous years, they chose not to lean back and enjoy 
the fruits of their labours and claim their share of ministerial and 
ambassadorial offices, but rather to go into wilderness and demolish 
their past careers, surely it commands interest and investigation. 
For no greater proof of their sincerity could be offered. Their 
voluntary abdication arises from the convic tion that the real free¬ 
dom for the masses has not come and therefore the revolutionary 
movement has to go on. A great deal more has to be done in 
order to bring satisfaction and contentment to the millions of our 
countrymen. That, friends, is really the foundation of the Social¬ 
ist Party and it should commend it.self to the people. 

“I take this opportunity to thank the citizens of Madras for 
their co-operation with the organizers of the conference. I also 
hope that the delegates and member visitors will not mind the 
little inconveniences that they are put to bec ause of lack of proper 
comforts. 

“With these words I now request Asoka Mehta to take the 
chair.” 

MESSAGES 


Asoka Mehta: 

Suresh Desai will read out the messages received from 
abroad. 

Suresh Desai then read out extracts from the messages. 

The International Socialist Conference : 

Indeed we are convinced that the Indian socialists work for 
the most precious hopes of India as well as for those of the whole 
world. We are convinced that the future of democracy depends 
on the future of the Indian Socialist Movement, for without a 
strong Indian Socialist Movement, India cannot become a demo¬ 
cratic socialist community. Failing this, she might fall prey to 
Fascist or Stalinist tyranny. 

Because at this juncture of history, Indian socialism seems 
to us to be of such great importance, we extend with all our heart 
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our best wishes for your movement and for the success of your 
conference. 

Dr. Kurt Schumacher and Erich OUcnhaucr, Social Democratic 
Party of Germany: 

On the occasion of your forthcoming Annual Conference 
we extend to you our heartfelt greetings. We admire the striking 
progress your Party has been making in India and hope that you 
will soon be strong enough to lead all progressive elements in India 
towards our common goal of freedom and democratic socialism. 

Morgan Phillips^ Secretary^ British Labour Party : 

On behalf of the Labour Party I send you grc'ctings for your 
Eighth Annual Conference. The progress of the Socialist Party 
of India has been watched with interest and wc wish you success 
in the efforts you are making to build in India a strong democratic 
Socialist Party working constitutionally for the economic and so¬ 
cial uplift of the Indian masses. 

Socialism holds the key to world unity and peace. It re¬ 
cognises the disintegrating forces of capitalist soc iety and aims at 
eliminating them by controlling and adjusting economic forces 
according to certain moral principles. The most important of 
these arc the fundamental social equality of all men and the rights 
of all individuals to personal freedom from slavery to political and 
economic forces. 

The unity of the free nations and the peace of the world 
demand world economic stability and an all-out effort to raise 
the living standards of the masses in the under-developed regions 
of Africa and Asia. Free enterprise capitalism and the old im¬ 
perialism based upon it are quite incapable of making the neces¬ 
sary economic adjustments or of providing the social and political 
dynamic for the achievement of these (mds. 

We have seen in the years since the War the emergence of 
a new and more ruthless imperialism than ever the world has 
known—the imperialism of the Kremlin, with its agents in every 
country seeking to wreck workers’ standards and to exploit the 
grievances of peasants and workers in underdeveloped countries 
in an effort to establish communist domination in every society. 
Your Party has a great and constructive role to play in countering 
these evil forces, for yours is a Socialist Party and only by the 
application of practical socialist principles in a democratic com¬ 
munity can the conditions on which communism breeds be eradi¬ 
cated. 
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Emir Abdul Krim Al Khattabi, President of the Committee of 
Liberation of the Maghreb Arobe, North Africa : 

Although I am unable to participate in your conference, my 
best wishes arc with you in your commendable efforts to improve 
the condition of your peopi and guarantee an equal status to all 
individuals, based on justice, respect for the human person and 
international brotherhood. 

No doubt your conference would agree with me that one of 
the principal Reasons for war and widespread discontent in the 
world is imperialism and all that follows from it—denial of ele¬ 
mentary human rights and liberties by repressive measures, ex¬ 
ploitation of many in the interests of the privileged few and sup¬ 
pression of the individual. 

Our brothers in India, who have known imperialism and 
fought against it till they liberated their country are certainly the 
nearest ones to realise what sufferings the North Africans arc under¬ 
going from the rule of French oppressors imposed upon them by 
violent method. 

But countries which have di.scarded the horrors of imperial¬ 
ism—for example, India—have not set aside its threat to mankind, 
as long as the smallest part of the world remains under its yoke. 

We cannot see any reason why those countries which have 
liberated themselves from imperialism are silent about its continued 
existence in other less fortunate countries. We expect them not 
to cease their fight till all the subject nations are liberated and 
come into their own. Then only there can be mutual co-opera¬ 
tion in improving the condition of the peoples. 

We hope your conference would express your solidarity with 
the struggle of the people of North Africa so that our case may be 
taken out of the narrow precincts into which French imperialism 
is interested to confine it. Wc hope once our case is placed before 
international opinion, the forces for justice, for uplift of trodden- 
down humanity and for human rights will oblige French imperial¬ 
ism to withdraw from North African countries. 

We hope you will interest international socialist opinion in 
our cause and also influence the esteemed Government of your 
country to give it more attention than before. 

Warmest wishes and prayers for the success of your 
conference. 

Norman Thomas^ US»A, : 

Wc in America are more and more persuaded that the hope 
of India lies in your democratic socialist party as against capitalist 
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reaction on one hand and communist totalitarianism on the other. 
In action communism seems us to be a form of state capitalism. 
It would appear from this distance that some members of the 
Congress Party and the Government, in the name of liberty, are 
willing to initiate communist or fascist methods of extreme oppres¬ 
sion. You, we think, arc carrying the banner of plenty, peace and 
freedom. More power to you. 

Socialist Party of the US,A. : 

Warmest fraternal greetings of the Socialist Party of U.S.A. 
to the comrades and friends attending your conference. 

We await the results of the conference anxiously for as one 
of the newest of Socialist Parties in one of the new(‘st of free 
independent nations, you have an important role to fill in world 
affairs. 

Harry W, Laidler, League of Industrial Democracy, U.S.A, : 

The West is looking to India to lead the continent of Asia 
in the path of the democratic way of life. It has been thrilled 
with India’s peaceful democratic progress in the past. It realises 
what great obstacles your country has still to overcome but it has 
faith that the socialist and progressive movement of India will be 
able to help your country to surmount these difficulties and con¬ 
tinuously to advance towards an abundant, a peaceful and free 
civilization. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation of Canada : 

Canadian Socialists welcomed the coming of independence 
to your country as one of the important events of our time. Our 
best wishes go to the Indian Socialist Party in its continued 
struggle to make political freedom completely meaningful to the 
workers and peasants of India, through economic freedom and 
social justice. 

We know you share the view that peace and prosperity can 
be brought to all the world’s people, without bowing to capitalist 
reaction on the one hand or to the tyranny of communism on the 
other. 

Our hearts are with you in your part of the world struggle 
for democracy and socialism. 

Ahmed Hussein, President, Socialist Party of Egypt: 

Regret I could not be present at the Indian Socialist Con- 
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gress. My Party will stand by the side of the Indian Socialist 
Party for world peace and welfare of humanity. 

Nnamdi Azikiwe, President, National Council of Nigeria and 
Cameroons : 

West Africans congratulate Indian socialists and assure co¬ 
operation. 

Zalman Aharonovitz, General Secretary, Mapai Israel Labour 
Party : 

We have faith in future of democratic socialism as the only 
world force able to save mankind from capitalist domination or 
totalitarian dictatorship. We are convinced that only strong social¬ 
ist movement will lead masses of Asian peoples to full social econo¬ 
mic emancipation and assure complete freedom and development 
to toiling men. Looking forward to strengthening ties of friend¬ 
ship and understanding between Indian socialists and Israel work¬ 
ers and wish your conference best success fraternally. 

Michael Aflak, President, Al Bath Al Arabi, Syria : 

Wish your Party progress and Indian people free society; 
We look forward for close co-operation among socialist parties in 
Asia to abolish imperialism, eliminate exploitation and build a 
free socialist world in a path equally far from distatorship and false 
democracy. 

Kabalan Moukarzel, Socialist Party, Lebanon : 

I advertised your conference in the Lebanese newspapers, 
explaining the excellent ideals of your Party. 

With my best wishes for the prosperity and full success of 
the Indian Socialist Party—may all the Middle East countries 
have the same socialist aims. 

Dr. Rita Hinden, Fabian Society: 

It is not possible for me to accept the invitation but I do 
want to send a word of greeting from the Fabian Society to the 
Socialist Party of India. Having been with you in spirit during 
the years of the Indian struggle for independence we are now 
again with you in spirit in your attempt to build up in India a 
free and just social order. Without social justice the mere achieve¬ 
ment of independence may prove to be barren fruit. 
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It is now our great hope in Britain that the rest of the terri¬ 
tories which are still dependent within the British Empire may 
achieve their fn edoiii as well, and pass on from that achievement 
to the creation of a full and just life for their peoples. 

Adul WichiancharoeUj Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Bangkok : 

On this auspicious occasion, when all meinb(n‘s of the Social¬ 
ist Party of India assemble together in the Eighth Annual Confer¬ 
ence^ I beg to convey my most cordial and sincere gn*c!tings to the 
conference and my best wishes for the success of tlic Party in its 
stupendous work of leading India along the path of socialism. 

Alsing Anderson^ Chairman, Social Democratic Party, Denmark : 

Congress Social Democratic Party, Denmark, sends hearty 
congratulations and wishes for socialist movement India. 

Marceu Pivert, Member, Working Commitice, Socialist Party, 
France : 

Never before international solidarity of the workers of the 
socialist movement has been as urgent as now. We shall have to 
fight against a double menace, that of financial imperialism sup¬ 
ported by the classical military methods and of the totalitarian 
Stalinist imperialism upheld by police terror and cynical exploit¬ 
ation of the elementary needs of all the exploited. 

The militant socialist internationalist has always admired and 
sustained, along with my friend Fenner Brockway, the historical 
nature of your fight for national independence. 1 hail with joy 
your efforts for giving your country a socialist party capable of 
unmasking all the imperialist ruses and taking a leading place in 
the creation of the THIRD CAMP, which humanity needs in 
order to escape at the same time the crisis, dictatorship and war. 

Rest assured, dear comrades, that French socialists intend 
on remaining faithful to the great emancipating traditions of our 
two countries and arc on your side in your c'flTorts to organize 
your Asian brothers. 

Long live the international .solidarity of the oppres.scd. 
Werner Oertel, Germany: 

I beg you to receive cordially my best wishes for your work 
and your efforts for the prosperity of India and of all good men. 
I were proud and happy if our both countries make a bridge of 
the exchange of our ideas and of the practice of our work, not 
only at the political section but for all the levels comprising the 
human life. If we men are knowing us more and more, we shall 
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avoid easier all the conflicts and quarrels between us. Let us 
fight against the stupidity, that is the origin of all harm in the 
world. 

Mary Saran, Allan Flanders and Edith Moore, Socialist Vanguard 
Groupj London : 

On behalf of the Socialist Vanguard Group, and also on 
behalf of the Editorial Committee of Socialist Commentary, we 
send you our fraternal greetings to your Party conference. We 
wish you all the best for your debates, and in particular for the 
struggle you are waging on behalf of the workers, peasants and 
all other exploited and suffering sections of the community. Many 
of us follow with the keenest interest developments in your coun¬ 
try, and we have been very happy to have had visits from several 
of your representatives during the past year. It is our hope that 
we shall meet many more of your members in future, either here 
or in India. We feel that our bonds of international friendship 
must be strengthened so that socialists everywhere may learn to 
act in unison. 

May we, therefore, conclude by saying that it is our sincere 
hope that the day may come soon when the Indian Socialist Party 
will join in the work of the International Socialist Conferences, 
thereby helping to make it world-wide. 

Social Democratic Party of Sweden : 

The Swedish Social Democratic Party greets the Socialist 
Party of India at its Annual Conference as the exponent of social 
justice and democratic principles in free India. We regard your 
struggle as outstandingly important not only for the masses of 
India but also as an inspiration for liberated Asia as a whole. We 
believe that the mutual understanding between socialists in Europe, 
Asia and other parts of the world is of the highest value to world 
peace. 

Mubarak Sagar, Secretary, Pakistan Socialist Party, Karachi: 

While congratulating you on your Party^s enviable organi¬ 
zational as well as political strength and status in the country, 
I cannot help striking a note of warning against the unfortunate 
incidental development of war-mongering tendencies within the 
ranks of the organization. I am fully aware of the handicapSy 
odd conditions and hatred-ridden communal atmosphere around 
you but as a true revolutionary you shall have to continue to dis- 
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courage, rather fight down, all these forces of reaction. I believe 
that you, coniardcs, taking partition of the sub-continent as a 
settled fact do realize' that the progn'ss, prosperity and shining 
future of both th<‘ neighbouring (oiintries mainly d(‘pend u[)on 
peace and mutual friendly relations. 

Emil Skug and Vaino Leskiricn^ Finnish Social Democratic Party : 

Owing to our limited financial resources w^e are unable to 
send a representative but w(^ send our sincere fraternal greetings 
to our Indian brethren and wish them every success in their 
struggle [or universal freedom, cc/uality and brotherhood which is 
also the aim of our struggh' on behalf of the Finnish Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

Taib Slirrij, Representative of the Tvnisian Dcstour Party at Cairo : 

Socialism cannot ignon* imperialism and has to fight it as 
the principal source of war and instability in the world. We are 
sure our brothers in India who have fought against it will consieft'r 
it as the most abject form of exploitation of man by man and the 
biggest obstacle in international understanding. 

We .see in India’s liberation and her presence at UNO, one 
of the most important events for the maintenance of peace and 
justice. 

We Tunisians, Algerians, and Moroccans who followed with 
gn'at admiration the struggle' of Mahatma Gandhi, appeal to you 
today to do whatever is in your powe r to raise the question of 
Tunisia and North Africa before Indian and international public 
opinion and to make all powers which stand for liberty and free¬ 
dom, intervene so as to raise this question before the United 
Nations. 

Wannest greetings and wishes for your conference. 

/. F. Horrahin, London : 

It is grand for those of us who have worked for India’s 
cause in the past to know now that her people are playing a full 
and free part in the shaping of world events, particularly in Asia, 
at this momentous time. 

Fraternal greetings to all comrades. 

Socialist Party of Greece : 

Warmest wishes of the Greek socialists for the success of the 
brother party of India which will lead your country to a new era 
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of culture and progress for the benefit of Indian people and tlie 
Indian working class. 

The hiicrncfiojial Union . Socialisl Youth : 

We are sure that tht h ‘isions which you will make at the 
Congress will he to the bt in i l of socialism, not only in India but 
all over the world. 

Balfivn Dhinora, United Nations Educational^ Scientific and 
Cultural Or^ayiisaiion : 

This is to wish all succf'ss to your annual conference, at 
which I have no doubt people from all ])arts of the country, and 
outside, will participate. I hope* that everything goes as well as 
you c‘xpec t and that your efforts wall ( ontribute, in how^socver 
small a m(‘asui\‘, towards the peace and welfare' of the country 
and the world. 

PuHn Df , Secretary, Socialist Party, East Pakistan, Dacca : 

Th(' Socialist Party (E. P.) .sends its fraternal greetings to 
your conference and wish it success. 

The Ceylon Socialist Youth League^ Colomho : 

Expressing solidarity; wishing Eighth Conference tremendous 
success; Victory to Socialism. 

Henry Kuch, General Secretary, World Movement for World 
Federal Government : 

Wish all success. Hope to meet many of you at World Move¬ 
ment Convention, Rome, January 1951. 

Fritz Winkler, Germany : 

You ('an be convinced that I will be present spiritually and 
I wish with all my heart, that the conference may have a full 
success. 

Fenner Brockway, Great Britain : 

On behalf of myself and the Congress of Peoples Against 
Imperialism I send you the warmest fraternal greetings. The hope 
not only of India but of the whole of South-East Asia depends 
upon the progress of your Party. I look forward to it becoming 
a real power in India’s first Parliament as an independent nation 
and I see in it the great constructive force which will add social 
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of^tfhA' , t ^ ty afflux f.t.u '"■ M'W//.imoriK aJMlir uation-i 

UH lullr^t support. 


to ajvc 


Afoka Af^hta 

Wc arc fortunate in )ia\'ing *iiiiongvt us the iraternal dt'legatcs 
frtmi a sister Party. On your bchtili und /n/ne 1 ^vcI('owr tbcsr 
friends fmin Burma, for a number of years, India and Ihnnia 
wore closely bound together. We iiav(> had the closest cultural 
Ucs \\\ vVve \iasl vxnd I am sure thi se will be strengthened in the 
\\tX\vte. 

I kno'.v you are cagir to hoar ihr If adfT of thr Biirtnt^sr drlr- 
.gadon, 'f’hakin Chit Maung, \\l-n is Joint Ch'nrral S('(T(*tnrv ol 
the Burma Socialist Party. 1 have tluTcforc ^rcat pleasure in 
requesting Comrade I'hakin Chit Maung to address the con¬ 
ference : 


Thakin Chit Aiaiing, Leader, Burma Socialist Party Delegation : 

Geographienlly, India and Burma are bound together as 
beautiful neighbours. Moreover, both of us hav(' cultural tics 
which aiv eenturi(‘s old. India and Burma have suffered similar 
fate of slavery under the iron Ikc'Is of British imperialism. In 
their long struggle for national freedom both countries had march¬ 
ed together towards the saint' goal. 

Now both of us haw achieved national freedom, but our 
great task, has not yet fulfilled and our main objiTtive is not yet 
materialised. 

Comrades, the national freedom is not an end but a means 

-.means to give full political, (*conoiiiic and cultural freedom to 

the millions of down-troddf ii workers and peasants in both coun¬ 
tries. It is entindy meaningless to replace th(' imperialist govern- 
m\?nt by a national government without changing the overall 
structure of bureaucratic machinery and capitalist society. 

In making (“vi ry untiring effort for the construction of so¬ 
cialist India and Burma in the near future, both of us have to 
face and solve the same probh'ms especially from the semi-feudal 
a.spect. Now, while you—all Indian socialists—are working out 
those problems in your own ways and means, wc the delegates 
of Burma Socialist Party are exercm('ly glad to have this rare 
opportunity of being present here to study and appreciate your 
strenuous efforts. 
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We firmly believe that your long-cherished desire for the 
construction of socialist India will positively be fulfilled and that 
this conference be ( iitirely crowned with tlie v^igorous spirit of 
Socialist Rt'volution. 

Long Live Our Socialist Revolution. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 

Asoka Mehta thv^n rost! amidst thunderous applause to deliver 
the j>rcsidential address: 

We meet in the shadow of death. D(‘ath has taken away 
from us our foremost lt‘ader. We wei\‘ all looking forward to 
Yusuf Meherally presiding over this Conference. At the forking 
of road in our history, his mellow wisdom, natural kindliness and 
organic dream-sure* understanding would have b(*en of profound 
help to us. Ev ry member of tin* party mourns his death as the 
loss of an intimate friend. "Fo all who visited Bombay, M(*her- 
ally’s sick-bt‘d was the place of pilgrimagv, and his frail body was 
the fount of inspiration. 

The cool courage with which he* faced the ravages of his 
body, his .seven-year-long duel with death, e‘ve>kc our instinctive 
respect, lliese endless struggles henvever left no scar on his spirit, 
they made it all more radiant. His pre)trae'te*d illness and pr(*ma* 
turc death are the price he paid fe>r scattering his life* in an endle\ss 
spray of gifts, in fellejw^ship and se-rviee*. He taught us the mean¬ 
ing of friendship. 1 hrough his dedicated life and mute sufTe*rings 
he has shown that 

“ . . . such a prie e 

The gods exact fe:)r a song; 

To bee oiTie what we sing.” 

We dip our flag in the memory of him the like of whom \\v 
shall never see again. His vast (*rudition, his integrity and his 
spontaneous good-will for all had made him the conscience of the 
Socialist Party. That righteous voice is stilled today. None can 
ever take his place. His mantle can be borne, if at all, by the 
Movement as a whole. 

To deputise for Mehcrally is well-nigh impossible. When 
I think of all those, the torch-bearers of our Movement, who have 
preceded me in this highest office in the Party, I am overcome 
by the sense of my unworthiness. To succeed Acharya Narendra 
Dev is to start with a handicap that can never be shaken off: with 
my puny steps how shall I walk in his great and graceful strides? 
Only the warmth of your affection can impart light to the damp 
embers of my being. That affection I crave from you. 
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Homage 

1 v/ou\d like to pay your homage and mine to the ovt^r-gnen 
inemory of our friend, guide and philosopher. Sane Guruji. Less 
than a month back the Great Reaper gathered him for the eU'rnal 
harvest. We were never worthy enough to elaiin Guruji for die 
Party; by his love and tireless labours he had, liowt vt r, iiuuit* th(' 
Party his own. His life with its aroma of goodnt'ss was ( rowned 
by a death that has released the musk of greatru ss in him. Jl(‘ 
has shown, to the confirmed cynic, that even in the world of today, 
goodness is not robbed of its efficacy, that the path to the hearts 
of men is still the same, that the ancient sages ti'od. He has 
proved again that the plain man’s loyalties are arouse d, anVetions 
engaged and courage kindled when he is accosted in the languagt' 
of love. That an embodiment of such absolute' goodnt ss should 
have to seek the aid of d(*ath to .stir us of smugness and selfish¬ 
ness ought to provide thv' theme-.song for our Conf(T(‘nee. 

Two oth(T stars of the constellation of intc'rnational Socialism 
have recently gone cold: Professor Laski and M. Klum. Laski 
was one of the great teachers of Socialism. His teachings had 
become so much a part of our intellectual climate that we have 
imbibed them without being fully aware of it. His pragmatic 
approach has brought new enrichment to Socialism, a nt‘w (larity 
to our reflections on our times. M. Blum brought to the genera¬ 
tion of Socialists, in the danger of becoming pure utilitarians and 
opportunists, the living message of th(‘ cultured intelligcmcc and 
moral integrity of Jean Jaurcs and Rosa Luxemburg. lie impart¬ 
ed a much-needed glow to European Scxialisin. 

Resolutions and Reports 

We are today faced by a whole complex of problems: inter¬ 
national, national and intra-party. You will be discussing and 
deciding them through the resolutions and reports you will be 
adopting at the Conference. It would be an otiose endeavour on 
my part to c.over the same ground, espec ially when I cannot do it 
with the same competence. The giant agony of the world must 
find a voice more strident than mine. The magnificent Pro¬ 
gramme of National Revival that the Executive Committee has 
placed before you mirrors, in cadenced prose, the best thoughts 
of the Party. Its meaningful words come as a summer shower to 
the parched land of our political life. If we can carry its message 
with us, like the unshed rain by the clouds, to India’s myriad fields 
and factories, a national revival must sweep through the country. 
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We can, as I am sure we w41I at this Conference, release, in Swin¬ 
burne’s words^ the hounds of spring on winter’s traces. 

But are w(‘ as a party in good shape for this great efi'ort? Are 
we a fit vessv‘l for this (‘xalted destiny? U'he General Secretary, 
with its wonted devotion ♦ . truth and his wide ranging vision, has 
drawn, in his R(‘port, ou» at?(‘ntion to our strength as well as to 
our sores. '‘ I hou alieth ii(a“, and here.” In your discussion of 
his Re})ort, as also of the Report of his j)(‘rsj)icacious colleagut', 
Madhu Liniaye, you wall, 1 am sun , unc ovt r and uproot the causes 
of our organisational ailment. On these issues, that are to engag(‘ 
your attention for tlu^ next four days, th\.‘re is little new that 1 can 
add to the resolutions and reports that are already before you. 

I would therefore like, with your permission, to dw^ell in this 
Address on the widta* aspects of the crisis. For sixteen years or 
more I have laboured wath many others in the vineyard of Social¬ 
ism and I w^ould like on this oc casion to twane some of my signifi¬ 
cant impressions into a wreath. 

Though long w^as the night of slavery and arduous the twilight 
of the struggle for natioival vauaiu ipation, we never looked deeply 
into the basic probelms of our people. It is the chronic indiffer¬ 
ence that has robbc'd the dawn of freedom of its glow^ The caste 
stratification of our society, backward and lop-sided development 
of our economy, the* stubl)orn d(‘mograj)hie and ecological prob¬ 
lems—those of over-production and natural poverty—are so many 
chalUmges to our march towards Socialism that have not rec eived 
the concentrated attention tfiey deserve. 

Fractured Culture 

The absence of cultural homogeneity and the lack of social 
mobility are the two stubborn facts of our social life. India may 
or may not be, as some critics hav(‘ maintained, many countries 
packed in a geographical receptacle but she undoubtedly is a place 
where many centuries jostle together. Side by sid(‘ in our country, 
especially among the Hindus, wide educational and cultural dif¬ 
ferences exist—differences that are accentuated by thf‘ existence 
of rigid caste barriers. It was Swami Vivekanand who had point¬ 
ed out that in Europe social intercourse is free and unhampered 
but thought, especially religious thought, is divided by denomina¬ 
tional fences; in India thought has universal swTep, but social 
behaviour is carefully restricted. Whatever be th(‘ truth of this 
statement when Swamiji made it, today, the fact is, that social life 
is cut up into many enclosures and thought, that is reared on its 
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social foundations^ is fractured into many particularisms. 

Not only the differences between the Hindus and the Muslims, 
that eventually led to the partitioning of India and uprooting of 
men, but even those among Hindus inter se, are ultimately socio¬ 
logical. Uneven development of different castes and communities 
and the dissimilarity in their response to the new ideas and pulls 
have brought into being a heterogeneous society. 

There was a time when a common understanding, intellei tual 
and cultural if not social, was emerging between the Hindus and 
the Muslims. After centuries of conflict a common outlook based 
upon the recognition of the abiding truths of the two religions, on 
the recognition of a non-historical approach to life, was emerging 
in the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. An ethic based 
upon the acceptance of common humanity in all men was being 
taught to the people through the teachings of the popular poets 
and saints. 

The devastating impact of the Western (ountries, with their 
superior economic technique and military might, scared the peopk* 
back into the traditional shells of their castes and communities. 

Any student of Indian languages knows the profound in¬ 
fluence of the English language on the vernaculars. But the 
crystallisation of poetry into prose, and the dev(‘lopment of a lan¬ 
guage into a competent medium of modern thought and expres¬ 
sion have followed different time schedules and varying patterns 
of articulation when one surveys the Indian languages, from Ben¬ 
gali to Pushtu. A parallel dissimilarity of rhythm will be found, 
between the two major communities in their responses to new ideas 
and novel impacts. When the Hindu mind was receptive to 
Western ideas, the Muslims were withdrawn, engaged in a search 
of sources of strength from the pristine past of the Prophet’s days. 
When the Muslims moved towards an understanding of the West, 
the Hindu mind had swung back to the springs of its Vcdic past. 

Inside the Hindu community cultural discontinuity converted 
social rhythms into jerks and cut circles into segments. Caste and 
communal consciousness today distorts democracy. These group 
loyalties, narrow allegiances, strive to gain respectability by flaunt¬ 
ing the colours of />j^udo-radicalism. Caste, communal and re¬ 
gional particularisms appropriate to themselves the universal 
language of Socialism. 

It is such developments that led Dr. Rammanohar Lohia, the 
most fecund mind in our country, to warn us against Socialism 
of envy and equate Socialism with sympathy. Mutual jealousies 
and internal antagonisms, based upon differences in language, 
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religion, caste and education are destroying the creative possibilities 
and the fighting strength of the have-nots. 

Cu».’ bRAL Upsurge 

Social particularism, ‘>.tscd upon the many differences that 
fissure our society, is a natural tendency for our people: habit and 
narrow vision incessantly push them in that direction. It is the 
business of Socialists to uncover these irrational roots and pulls 
and to cut lanes of lucidity in the labyrinthine corridors of custom 
and habit. Socialism has to become a mighty force that will dis¬ 
solve the particularisms, limited loyalties and antagonisms, in the 
ranks of the working people, into a common flood of sympathy 
and understanding. Naturally the depressed and the backward 
must receive special attention and their educational uplift must be 
the top responsibility of the Socialist Movenu nt. In the confused 
landscape of experience, Socialism has to become '‘the flashing 
stream,” fierce and unswerving. 

In our country, with its accent on illiteracy there is the danger 
of a “class struggle” between the ignorant and the educated. The 
modern world is a complex world: its technological problems need 
a cultivated understanding. The fact that new ideas and learn¬ 
ing mostly come to our country through a foreign language creates 
new barriers between the educated elite and the unsophisticated 
people. The new ideas and learning do not naturally seep down, 
fail to become a part of the heritage and consciousness of the 
people, they remain a monopoly of the few from which they draw 
“rent”. Nationalisation of modern knowledge is the sine qua non 
of effective democracy and free Socialism in our country. 

While these barriers must be broken, let us not in our im¬ 
patience equate ignorance with Socialism. A Spanish proverb 
says that there is a constant quarrel between Beauty and Chastity. 
Let there not be a similar quarrel between Socialism and culture. 
The Socialist is an heir to the varied cultures of the past; to 
abandon the heritage is to make Socialism as unreal as the shell- 
heard sea. 

Educational facilities must be universalised, technicalities of 
learning simplified but no premium be put on ignorance. Let 
not an aristocracy of ignorance be the answer to the arrogance of 
the educated 

Socialism, in the peculiar conditions of India, has therefore, 
to be a vast cultural force that would restore to the country the 
social mobility and social equality it has not experienced for cen- 
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turies. The distinctiveness of different regions and religions need 
not be destroyed, they must however become parts of an integrated 
whole as the varied petals of a flower have but one perfume, and 
distinctive notes are woven into a harmony. 

Such a cultural upsurge' is not easy in a country sufTering 
from economic' stagnation. Economic* difficultic\s sharpen internal 
antagonisms and envy and acquisitiveness bec‘c:)me the dc:)minant 
emotions. Each class, each group, each individual is engaged in 
grabbing and the sources of wealth get dried up. The economic* 
strains acc'cntuatc the social tensions and disintegration grows 
apace. A climate of envy and insc'curity debasc's the sj)irit of 
man. 


Ethic of AirsTERiTv 

If India is shake off the mood of frustration the economy 
must expand quickly and rapidly. Because our economy is back¬ 
ward it ex(*rcises special compulsions that we can ignore only at 
our peril. Ec onomic development to lx* rapid must be based upon 
postyioncment of pi’esent wants for future plenty. Ihe psycho¬ 
logy of the people must cease to be* consumption-oriented and 
become produc:tion-oriented. Thc‘ vast capital needed for the 
(‘conomic reconstruc tion of India must eomc' from the co-ordinated 
labour and self-denial of our people'. Such a national effort, a 
vast festival of labour, is possible only in the atmosphere of egality 
and austerity. Socialism, in the conditions of today, is the sole 
ba.sis of national survival. 

But Socialism in a backward country means neither social 
security nor better life here and now, but economic equality, com¬ 
munity of hard work and ethic of austerity. The hand of Social¬ 
ism in India is knobby and stringy as that of a farm labourer and 
not soft and luscious as of an artist or an aristocrat. 

In the past accumulation of capital, needed for economic 
development has come through condemning men to slums or to 
Siberia. In the West the exploitation of labour, national and 
colonial organised the pool of capital. In the Soviet Union, the 
labour camps to which 15 per cc'nt. of the people arc condemned, 
have yielded the capital needed. As we rcqect both these inhuman 
and anti-social alternatives, our method must be of conscious self- 
denial, wherein ostentation becomes a social stigma and inequality 
a crime. Wc have to discover an ethic of austerity to give mean¬ 
ing to free Socialism. 

The ethic of austerity demands a reorientation from the 
middle-classes. Their developing hostility towards the working 
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people is not only short-sighted but self-destructive. If the talent¬ 
ed men of the middle-classes back the Socialist eiTorts at planned 
and rapid economic expansion, broadening avcmues of useful vm- 
ployment would open out i.^ fore thvan. Socialism is not prole¬ 
tarianisation. The proletariat is a product of th(‘ prevailing social 
conditions. In him, as in existing society, in lh(‘ words ol 
Karl Marx, ‘‘the human being has lost himself.” The frustration 
of today is a i\\sult of our having become fractional men. To re¬ 
cover the wholeness, the ethic of austerity will have to be embra(‘(‘d 
for some time. If we will not consciously plan to end our pov(‘rl\\ 
poverty will encompass our end. May I respcclfuHy appeal to the 
middle-class to stop turning the single-toned b(‘ads of irritation 
into a rosary of despair? The future belongs to the trainc'd and 
the technocrats. Only a contracting economy of capitalism 
menaces the future of the rniddle-clas.ses. 

The principal obstacle in the path of national revival is th(‘ 
present Governmemt. Its economic opaquent*ss and political 
pusilanimity fail to provide the needed direction or in\part thc‘ 
inspiration that would develop popular initiative and efforts. The 
lac k of will and vision in the new rulers has robbc'd freedom of its 
driving power. Socialism alone can give point and thrust to the* 
edge of freedom that the Congress rule has bluntc^d. 

The Fundamentals 

That heavy responsibility can however be shouldered only if 
there is full clarity on the fundamentals. The growing divorce 
between words and their meanings is a major trag^'dy of our times. 
Evocative words in particular, like democracy, peace, freedom, arc 
used in a manner that makes them not only meaningless but topsy¬ 
turvy. The fluidity in meaning of words creates a c risis in com¬ 
munication. Words instead of clarifying and crystallising thought 
confuse it. Today c ounterfeiters have .seizc^d the temple of Saras- 
wati. As false coins bring about the break down of an ec'onomy 
and society, .so counterfeiters in languagt^ destroy popular confi¬ 
dence. Dull indifference is the only response when not the goblet 
alone but grapes are without wine ! 

The ultimate ideals of Socialism are clear: in the final lap 
of the development, in the words of Profe.ssor Haldane, “men will 
be able to think like Newton, to write like Racine, to paint like 
Van Eykes, to compose like Bach. They will be as incapable of 
hatred as St. Francis. And every moment of man’s life will lx‘ 
lived with the passion of a lover or a discoverer.” An enchanting 
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vista^ an ennobling vision. But the sense of betrayal has gone 
so deep that such a vision stirs little enthusiasm, it is dismissed 
like the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 

Not ends but means divide the Socialists and spread confusion 
in the ranks of simple people. If wc could bring honesty and 
understanding to this discussion wc would be helping to lift the 
miasma of misunderstanding. 

The instinctive, custom-bound community of the ancient 
world is dead. The tribe and the totem, notwithstanding their 
restrictions, gave, security and coherence to th(! spirit and the 
strivings of man. Such security and coherence were of the {primi¬ 
tive level, they could never b(‘ the et(‘rnal abode of man. It is 
the claim of Socialism to bt^come the mansion for man’s spirit 
where he recovers wholeness and integrity on a rational and cons¬ 
cious basis what in the dawn of civilisation he had inherited on 
instinctual basis. 


The Unbalance 

In this grand pilgrimage of awakening and unfolding, certain 
strains and disharmonies have come in. In recent decades parti¬ 
cularly the march of Science has brought about an unbalance; the 
world has shrunk in size, but man’s emotions and powers of appre¬ 
hension have not expanded proportionately. The rapid changes 
in economic and political life an* mostly beyond the range of man’s 
intellectual understanding and aesthetic apprehension. The na¬ 
tural balance that existed between man and soil and between man 
and man has broken down. I'he rc^sult is that not only there is 
growing dependence, but mounting diffidence or self distrust. And 
there is no hatred greater than the hatred of self. 

Under capitalism the organic bonds between man and land 
and among men inter se have snapped. It was this fact that Marx 
elaborated in his passionate passages on “alienation.” The massive 
alienation, the sense of utter loneliness, evokes a mood of frustra¬ 
tion and, what Fromm has aptly called, “the fear of freedom.” 

In the modern urban and industrial agglomerations, not only 
there is no natural bond between man and nature—the sonatas 
and symphonies of the wider life around man are hushed in the 
cities of today—but there is^ neither the free, tacit communion 
between man and man. Sympathy and antipathy arc emotions 
that man understands and responds to, but indifference freezes 
him. In the modern world the prickly thorns of indifference is 
the normal lot of an urban man. 
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“I came into the city and none knew me, 

None came forth, nr shouted, ‘he is here ” 

The individual becomes i isolate. How are the shattered 
strings of harp to be restrun^ and their lost notes recovered? 

Gandhiji’s solution was » restrict the tempo of change and 
growth to man’s powers of appre hension and response. With the 
over-grown population, return to traditional patterns of life is, 
however, not possible. The Socialist answer, therefore, is the 
development of a new discipline that would enable man to cope 
with the complexities around him. 

Pluralism 

The new discipline cannot find full expression until far- 
reaching social and economic changes are made. But those 
changes can be fruitful only to the extent the complex world is 
broken down, here and now, into many layers and on each layer 
a new understanding and integration among men and between 
men and things are attempted. Life’s lotus is many-layered and 
every petal is precious. 

SociaIi.sm therefore conceives of a pluralist world: political 
life becomes a pyramid of autonomous groups and economic life 
is thought of in terms of functional freedoms. Only in a republic 
of freedom does man discover full Freedom. 

Man’s estrangement from man and nature can be corrected 
only through the pressure of responsibility. The fractional man 
of today, an exile from his dreams, rootless and foot-loose, can 
recover his poise, in a school of democracy. Through respon¬ 
sibility, that is the conscious acceptance of initiative and effort 
at the various levels of freedom, does man recover his integralness 
and joy. Either we must put back the hands of economic and 
technological changes and regain balance through the old institu¬ 
tional and instinctive aids, or we have to meet life in terms of 
varied groups of autonomy and phases of responsibility. A pulsat¬ 
ing web of democracy is the core of Socialism. 

The founding fathers of Socialism were not unaware of these 
truths, hence Robert Owen, Fourier and Proudhon spent their 
lives in elaborating the institutional frame-work of the new society. 
Because the industrial revolution had just begun and its dynamics 
were not properly understood, in the foliation of their thoughts 
they drifted away from the root of the matter. It was the glory 
of Marx and Engels to give the soaring vision the necessary astrin¬ 
gent touch of reality. 
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With his characteristic practicality, Marx had greeted the 
Franco-Prussian War with the following letter to Engels, 

“ 'Vhc Fnaich need a thrashing. If the Prussians win, the 
centralisation of state power will be useful for the centralisation 
of the German working class. German predominance would also 
transfer the cirntre of gravity of the workers movement from 
France to Germany, and one has only to compare the movement 
in the two countri(‘s from 1866 till now to see that the German 
working class is superior to the French both theoretically and 
organisnlionally. llieir pn'doiiiinance on the world stage will also 
mean th(‘ predominance of our theory over Proudhon’s.” 

Centralisation then was as necessary as the ballast of iron facts, 
that Marx gav(\ to golden fancies. The march of the mov(‘inent 
in th(' interve ning 80 years show's that today centralisation needs 
to be tcmpt('d by federalism. Marx needs to be revised in the 
light of the pre-Marxians. The decay of capitalism and the pro- 
gn‘ss of socialism hav(‘ made the pre-Marxists eminently topical! 
We need to explore, wa’th Profes.sor Martin Buber, “ The Paths in 
Utopia^ W(' are no longcT engage^d in extracting the ore of 
Soc ialism - rousing the proletarian consciousness—as Marx was 
forc('d to do, hut with the final modelling, where dreams and 
designs must find constant references. 

The thirty years of experiment with Marxism in the Soviet 
Union and th(‘ varie d efforts, at Social Democratic Administration 
in parts of thr world, d(‘mand of a total re-statement of the funda¬ 
mentals of Socialism. To the thesis of capitalism, Kremlinism has 
offered the' anti-thesis, it is the responsibility of newest generation 
of Socialists—Asian Socialist.s—to discover the abiding synthesis. 

What(‘ver bv' one’s views on the relationship between the two 
classes, it cannot be gainsaid that inside the class, among working 
people inter se, insicic llic party, among comrades inter se, Uto¬ 
pianism must determine the patterns of behaviour. 

The degeneration of the Communist Party—and the number 
of dead and living witnesses is mounting up—compels us to go 
back to the first principle, to return to the root. 

Etatism 

The Communists leave no area of life and thought private, 
that is free. Vhe all-embracing control robs man of his indivi¬ 
duality and subordinates him to a collectivity. Instead of freeing 
man and e ndowing him with responsibility the Communists en- 
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banco his dopcndoncv and onii)hasiso confonnity. TVio old tribal 
unity is replaced by a now tribal unity, with its armoury of totems 
and taboos. The frightened, frustrated individual instead of being 
taught the discipline of responsibility, of integralness, is subjected 
to a collectivist coercion. Tn the place of the free and human 
being, a new and terrible jnass-man, as Ernest Toller called him, 
has emerged. 

The mass-man is taught to b(*Heve in the sacrifice of the 
individual to the collective, the substitutability of on<‘ individual 
by another, the non-validity of individual morality with respect 
to the collective, the necessity and inflexibility of hierarchical dis¬ 
cipline and the im-vitability and the strange beauty of viol(mc(\ 

l"he mass-man functions not on th(' human, hut zoological 
level. Not only towards non-Communists, but among Communists 
th(‘mselves, th(' law of thv' jungh' prevails. The (exploitation of 
the dark impulses in men for power political ends ultimately dc- 
bau('hes all relationships. By exploiting the frustrations in m(m, 
power may be achic'ved, but effort is robbt‘d of its id(‘als. 

Man is not rccognis(‘d responsible being. He cannot know 
his interest. Humanity is regarded as a herd of cattle to be 
driven to the selected jjasture. “ Ev(‘ry beast is driven to the 
pasture with blow.” That d(‘nial of responsibility enters into the 
class and the party, and no restrains remain on the absolute powers 
of the leader. 

Every aspect of life is controlled by the raison d'etai. The 
diverse threads of life are gathered together into a political knot. 
Art, culture, education, science are controlled by the State. 
Thought wears a strait-jacket and the artist is put in uniform. 
'I’he Stat(‘ b(‘('omes all pervasive; irnide the State, the ruling party 
wields absolute power and within the party the leadership is 
supreme. Vamping man’s weakne.s.scs ancl frailties the Leviathan 
reduces all men to a dead level—interchangeable parts of a 
machine. 

This invasion of life by politics has developed in normal per¬ 
sons a healthy aversion to etatism. The recent eclipse of politics 
in our country is a natural reaction: it shows man’s effort to dis¬ 
cover private domains of life and thought that are outside the 
compulsions of the State, to achieve social nexus that would tem¬ 
per the power of the state. 

Because Socialism is pluralist, it permits nay encourages, 
foliation of mind in directions other than politics. Tyranny and 
totalitarianism may frighten or fascinate man for a while, but the 
spirit of man is ultimately dauntless. An eagle may be shorn of 
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its wings, but the desire of the sky cannot be plucked out of it. 

It is the tiredness of the human spirit—indifference to posi¬ 
tive exertions, callowness, emptiness, impatience with organic 
rhythm—that breeds totalitarianism. From over-all negation, from 
cynical repudiation of all values, from bitter nihilism, man swings 
over to the polar opposite—adoration of discipline and hierarchical 
order. The connoisseurs of misery exploit cynically the hungers 
and frustrations in man and adorn reason with cap and bells. 

Against this drift and danger, socialism must cling to plural¬ 
ism: the foliation of spirit in non-political directions must be 
encouraged. It is a matter of pride to us that Achyut Patwardhan’s 
profound sensitivity to the tragic experiences of our times has, 
in the words of Ignazio Silone, “ carved out new dimension in 
soul.” He is anxious to bring to Socialism the varied regions of 
non-political life and thought. We shall watch his explorations 
with sympathy, and claim to share his discoveries, for wc know that 
in the oyster of his mind, a new pearl is being shaped. 

Ethics and Ethics 

Tlie worship of the State is made more demoniac by the 
double morality of the totalitarians. 

The appeal of Socialism has been part socio-economic, part 
ethical. The socio-economic factors change and evolve but the 
ethical impulses are eternal. The ultimate truths of life arc not 
historical and sociological. There, undoubtedly, arc aspects of 
the ethics that arc relative, but man’s deepest responses are to 
the absolute ethic, that nostalgia of life’s ultimate triumph over 
all limitations. It is man’s nature to live simultaneously in tem¬ 
poral truths and eternal verities. Socialism has mighty power 
because it inheres the amphibious nature of man. 

The Communists reject the absolute ethic that is in Socialism. 
Their morality is purely relative, class conditioned, while their 
value judgments arc purely pragmatic. 

There are two different kinds of, or better layers in, morality; 
one, a system of prohibitions and regulations in matters of pro¬ 
perty, sexual relationships and social behaviour—this kind of 
morality is socially conditioned and subject to laws of historical 
evolution; the other morality means an ordering of emotions, 
achievement of self-harmony, and acceptance of the rights and 
reality of other men. The latter morality has been recognised as 
the final fruits of all efforts, the end of all quests. To the extent 
human beings achieve the latter morality, they transcend the laws 
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and prohibitions of society sane on d in the name of the former. 
The absolute morality provic s he touchstone to judge and 
improve the historically condi lo jd morality. I'c) deny validity 
to absolute ethics is to rob th( sh p at sea of its compass. 

Freedom, in fact, is both tli- necessary condition and a result 
of morality; it is for that reason that a sound political and econo¬ 
mic organisation tries to create conditions wherein responsible 
beings are able to realise full freedom whosr content—seif-aware- 
ness and the recognition of all men as ends and not as means 
—is not socially determin(*d. Because the values are absolute, they 
provide a standard of evaluation by which to judge political rulers 
and systems. 

Moral relativism clothes Might with Rights, for if the stand¬ 
ards of right and rationality themselves var);^ then* is no ultimate 
court of appeal. 

Recently, in the Pravda, Marshal Stalin answered some ques¬ 
tions on philology, lo two of the questions: (i) Is it true 
that language is a super-structure imposed upon a basis? ( 2 ) Is 
it true that language was always, and remains, of a class character, 
and that there does not exist a common and unified classless 
general people’s language for society? Stalin replied in the nega¬ 
tive. I'he crassly relativist teachings of Marx wTre discussed as 
contrary to Marx. 

If in language historical and social forces play only a limited 
part, in ethics they play even less. Language is the collective un¬ 
folding of a region or a j)eople, ethics is the collective unfolding 
of the entire human race. An absolute ethic alone provides direc¬ 
tion to life. 

The Communists adhere to moral relativism deliberately, 
because that is politically useful. By interpreting all cultural phe¬ 
nomena in terms of class struggle, by explaining man’s beliefs by 
his place in the struggle, by subordinating ends to means, Com¬ 
munists reduce man, from the architect to the raw material of 
history. Individual is subordinated to a Collective, and tyranny 
is enthroned. The cavt* of his conscience is at last occupied by 
the State. 

The German poet Bertolt Brecht, one of the foremost expo¬ 
nents of Stalinist culture, rnake.s one of his dramtis personae say: 

“ Who fights for Communism must be able to fight and not 
to fight, to say the truth and not to say the truth, to render and 
to deny service, to keep a promise and to break a promise, to 
go into danger and to avoid danger, to be known and to be 
unknown. Who fights for Communism has of all the virtues only 
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one: that he fights for Communism” 

And who is to decide which of the two alternatives he is to 
follow at any time? Not the absolute ethic, not his conscience 
but the writ of the Party. Prometheus-wise fire is stolen from 
the heavens and surrendered to the party! The singleness of mind 
and purpose evoke admiration, but it is steam without direction. 

The darkness at noon that characterises the Moscow skies is 
the inevitable result of moral relation served in the interest of 
a one-party state. This denouement is a travesty of Socialism, a 
mockery of man’s epic quest for freedom. 

I must apologise for the long excursion in ideology. It was 
necessary because without clarity on fundamentals, faith falters 
and the sense of direction is lost. I know I have merely posed 
questions, stirred up controversies, not resolved the doubts. The 
vestibule of enquiry is the farthest we can go today, other hands 
will have to build the full cathedral of thought—of our creed, 
democratic socialism. 

It is not very difficult to define the creed; its application, 
however, is full of pitfalls. 

Drift Towards War 

The world is drifting towards a new global conflict. Demo¬ 
cratic Socialism demands a policy that will be wider than that 
of passive neutrality. We cannot be inert spectators of nations 
losing freedom and peoples forfeiting liberties. An active policy 
demands ever widening circle of influence. Our federative 
approach must grow: the countries of South-East Asia must be 
encouraged to have a common foreign and defence policy, and 
co-ordinated economy and its development. Such a comity of 
nations would prevent a vacuum from arising anywhere in South- 
East Asia that would be filled in either by Russian infiltration or 
American intervention. Democratic Soocialists must also encour¬ 
age and support the Movement for World Government. Villages, 
tehsils, wards and towns should be prepared to declare themselves, 
through democratic expression of people’s will, as parts of the 
domain of the World Government. World Goovernment can 
succeed not precede world consciousness. 

While these progressive moves are necessary it has to be realised 
that the Great rowers are not going to oblige us by leaving us 
alone. In international politics as in national economy, laissez- 
faire is dead. Only a multitude of states, through intricate allian¬ 
ces and balance of power can ensure peace. Where only two 
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Big Powers exist there is no scope for honest brokers of peace 
except through the federal approach that would embrace the 
small States. 

The two Big Powers are unlikely to oblige us by leaving us 
alone. Their interference iii the affairs of the small nations will 
tend to grow. The sole (r.cctive safeguard lies in collective secur¬ 
ity. Until the Third Fore e gathers strength to assert the people’s 
will for peace the United Nations Organisation is the sole insti¬ 
tutional expression of collective security. In the disturbed world 
of today, where the /;c>.s7-war phase has yielded place to tht* pre¬ 
war period^ we cannot equate Socialism with isolationism. That 
would mean serving the tyrant indirectly. From collective .secur¬ 
ity alone' can we fan out towards social security. 

Our effectiveness in foreign policy will depend upon our 
influence over the internal policies. Only a rapid movement 
towards socialism can make this country a bastion of peace. 

With the war clouds gatht'ring, the present economic policies 
of the Government become doubly dangerous. The reliance on 
big business in the context of war must lead India to chaos. 
Profiteering and corruption, and people’s apathy and irritation will 
grow as polar opposites. We can face the world in arms, we can 
meet the challenge of invasion and infiltration, of external enemies 
and enemies within the gate only if the people are united and 
they arc filled with hope. So long as the economic policy of the 
Government continues to be shaped by the presses and pulls of 
just a score of men who hold 800 directorships, and control directly 
and indirectly, the main industrial and financial concerns in India, 
there can neither lx‘ unity nor hope. Between 1939 and 1949 
the concentration of economic power has grown and in the coming 
years, with the world’s *drifl towards war, whether India gets 
.sucked into its vortex or not, the concentration will be intensified. 
The economic pyramid cannot stand, for long, on a petering apex, 
that must lead to chronic disequilibrium. 

The war crisis, if faced in the cavalier manner characteristic 
of the present Govc'rnnient, must lead to sky-rocketing of prices, 
pauperisation of the middle and lower cla.sses, economic disinte¬ 
gration and political polarisation. It will mean surrendering re¬ 
doubts and lurret.s, one after the other, to merchants of disorder. 
The fort of our freedom is threatened by the wild men of Capital 
from within. 


Back to the Peopi.e 

Only a drastic revision in the economic policy, a determined 
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movement towards cgality, austerity and socialism can save the 
land from catastrophic centrifugal tendencies that have been the 
bane of our people for centuries. The slackened harp strings 
of politics have to recover the lost notes of Socialism. 

The economic policies will not change, shift towards Socialism 
will not be achieved, merely by denouncing the party in power. 
Its unenviable record undoubtedly provides a broad target for 
shafts of criticism. On the negative plane, however, criticism 
will be met by counter criticism and people’s interest will flag. 
Democratic life cannot be built up on a trafficking in dirty linen. 

It is best to acknowledge the adulthood of our people. Let 
us not hide the difficulties of the situation from them, nor deny 
full explanation of our policies. The vast majority of our people 
have, in the ultimate analysis, a stake in Socialism. Such frank¬ 
ness, which is the basis of democratic socialism, might give us 
an initial set-back, but in the end it will be to our advantage. 
We must be prepared to lose a pawn to win the cjuecn. 

General Elections, on adult vote, can prove a catharsis of 
discontent. In India, General Elections can prove to be a mighty 
force of social churning. If the people are prepared to insist on 
fair elections and early c‘K‘ctions, an easy way out can be found 
from the cul-de-sac that frustrates them today. 

The elections would teach the political parties that there is 
no short-circuiting the people. I’he impatient revolutionary ” 
who pins his faith in minority action and dreams of barricades 
will realise when he sees th(* release of mass energy through elec¬ 
tions that the march of history has outgrown his romantic beliefs. 
Socialism in India can come only through the conscious co-ope¬ 
ration of the people. Democracy is the inescapable ethos of 
socialism. 

Fertilisation in Politics 

There arc some in our ranks who yearn to live in the white- 
heat of struggle all the time. The only climate they favour is 
the climate of revolution. They seek to intensify discontent and 
no music is sweeter to them than the mutter of misery, and the 
blood red mark of hatred is flaunted on their forehead. It is 
undoubtedly true that we have to fight injustice, in an organised 
way. The profound sociological insight that Marx has given us 
is the core of the Socialist heritage. But one cannot live con¬ 
stantly in the rarified atmosphere of revolution, in a state of 
obstetric excitement. 

There is enough discontent in the country. There is no 
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point in stirring that brew stronger. What is needed is to bring 
courage and cohesion to the people to resist injustice. The con¬ 
servation of strength docs not come through struggles alone. 

The poverty of our agriculture is said to be due to the fact 
that we draw fertility out of land, harvest after harvest, without 
restoring any strength to the land. In political work too this 
truth holds good. We cannot draw response out of the people 
without imparting strength to them. The one-way traffic spreads 
erosion and aridity in the soil of politics. To democratic social¬ 
ists, class struggles, in all their manifestations, are welcome, but 
they have to be accompanied by quiet, unostentatious, construc¬ 
tive work. The rose unfolds in the sunlight but its roots seek 
darkness in the soil. 

Recently in Bihar the people themselves have (‘volvcd a new 
pattern of constructive work—not individual but cn masse. Whole 
villages turn out to build and better their environs: roads, bunds, 
repairs to tanks, etc. Ek ghanta desk ko and Naya gaon haan- 
yenge are the most potent slogans of our time. They bring to 
the people self-assurance and hope that the ek-tar of discontent 
can never evoke. 

Accent on discontent must lead to spread of disintegration, 
and by scattering the acids of disintegration one merely creates 
a climate uncongenial to democratic socialism. In the Programme 
for National Revival that you am to consider at this Conference 
the combative and constructive elements are meaningfully blended 
together as firm knees and fine* hands give good mount and good 
ride. 

The facile belief fostered by some of our intellectuals that 
the socialist consciousness emerges only in the furnace of struggle 
is a half-truth. Social psycho-analysis shows that the great danger 
in India is that social prejudices tend to attract supporting reasons 
as magnet the iron-filings. Reason is engulfed by irrationality. 
If these adverse forces arc to be fought, socialism, in this country, 
will have to be many faced, multi-pronged. The social hetero¬ 
geneity that refracts our efforts at social change can be overcome 
when socialism comes as a great cultural upsurge. The strains 
and tensions of the shrinking world on an individual can be over¬ 
come only through the acceptance' of th(‘ ethical core in social¬ 
ism. The apathy of men that provides valuable hostages to our 
enemy can be removed only through the recognition of the plural¬ 
ist strain in socialism. These facts of socialism are as real and 
significant as the combative one. The subtle veracity quivers 
broadly and mercurially between the politics of conflict and the 
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ethics of construction. 

Weak though our Party is, it is the main hope of our people, 
the focal point of their destiny. Our weakness is part organ¬ 
isational, part ideological. The former is generally a function of 
the latter. 

The footsteps on the stair-case lead in our direction. 
can respond to tiie knock of History only if we are united in 
the understanding of our faith and philosophy. Fhe gathering 
gloom can be pierced by the incandescent clarity of our ideas. 
Since the Cawnporc Conference', contents of democratic socialism 
have been d('fined with increasing precision. It is for this Con¬ 
ference to remove the last cob-webs of confusion and put a term to 
doubt and double-talk. 

Illness and death are depriving us of th(‘ wise guidance of 
our seasoned leaders. Their places must be taken by younger 
men; in the organisation younger men must move' to tfic helm. 
Nowhen', outside the folds of the Socialist Party, is there such 
opportunity for the young to forge to the fore. From the ashes 
of today must leap forward the Harne of tomorrow. 

Years back Madras gav(* India the first promise' of full inde¬ 
pendence; today Madras will give the pledge of Socialism. This 
time the sands of time are running out and there are no twenty 
years to wait. It is in that realisation, that we have to dedicate 
ourselves to the achievement of peace, freedom and prosperity for 
our people. Socialism alone can ensure that. 

HOMAGE 

After delivering his address the chairman said: 

“ Friends, let us not forget to pay our homage to the memory 
of our departed leaders Sane Guruji and Yusuf Meherally. I 
will read out to you the two condolence resolutions, after which 
let us stand up and observe complete silence for a minute.” 

HOMAGE TO YUSUF MEHERALLY 

The National Conference of the Socialist Party is deeply 
grieved at th(‘ premature death of Yusuf Meherally. The con¬ 
ference was looking forward to his presiding over this session and 
to his wise and mature guidance. Through his death the Socialist 
Party has lost, not only one of its founder-members but its most 
urbane and cultivated spokesman. He was the finest embodiment 
of the synthe.sis of varied strains of culture that go to make our 
nationalism, and that rich heritage he brought to the socialist 
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movement. His erudition, humanity and genius for friendship, 
his wide ranging interests, his absolute integrity made him the 
authentic expression of the new-citizen of the new-civilization that 
socialism has to create. A worthy monument to his memory is 
to impart his profound and perspicacious insight to the socialist 
movement as a whole. 

HOMAGE TO SANE GURUJI 

The death of Sane Guruji has taken away from amongst us 
a fearless champion of democratic socialism. For the last twenty- 
five years he used the incomparable powers of his pen and speech 
and the boundless love of his heart which never recognised any 
frontiers of caste, community, province or language, to lift the 
down-trodden masses out of the mire of slavery, sectarianism and 
exploitation. This meek warrior is no more with us and the 
Socialist Party, which was privileged to get his blessings and 
co-operation during the last ten years, deeply mourns his death 
and pledges itself to work for the fulfilment of those ideals for 
which Sane Guruji laboured to the last breath of his life. 

HOMAGE TO SARAT CHANDRA BOSE AND 
SWAMI SAHAJANAND SARASWATI 

This National Conference of the Socialist Party mourns the 
death of Shri Sarat Chandra Bose and Swami Sahajanand 
Saraswati. Their death leaves gaps in the ranks of freedom- 
fighters that will not be easy to fill up. 

Th^ open session concluded with the audience standing up 
and observing silence for one minute. 

DELEGATES SESSION 
SECOND SITTING 
(Sunday, gth July 1950—9 A.M,) 

DEBATE ON THE REPORTS 

Chairman : 

So far I have received 45 names. It will not be possible 
for me to permit all these friends to speak. I have selected 31 
names. Each speaker will get five minutes. 



Kulomani Mohapatra (Orissa): 

The General Secretary in his report has referred to the so- 
called revolutionaries and has served a ‘ quit ’ notice on them. Is 
that the only remedy? The report does not suggest any remedies 
to clear uj) th(‘ ideological confusion that exists in the ranks of 
the Party. 

I feel that the General Secretary has tried to look at every 
problem in pedantic Gandhian manner. Our ideal cannot be 
achieved merely by reforming on Gandhian ideas and dressing 
them up with Marxism. 

Another point which 1 want to make is that we have not 
been able to make' our democratic socialism an international force. 
The General Seen'tary should amend his report in the light of 
the suggestions I have made. 

Gobind Das (Orissa) : 

I am persuaded to say that the Gtmeral St‘(‘retary’s report 
is singularly re markable for its vagueness. The report is not a 
complete exposition of dimocratic socialism. 

The report is a ethico-political utopia. He asks us to fulfil 
certain tasks to achieve this utopia. Was it not on account of 
these utopian conceptions that social democracy failed in Europe? 

He also talks of human values. What type of values should 
we follow? Should we follow liberal values of the European type? 
Or should we follow Indian cultural values? Or else should we 
rather follow the Gandhian values? 1 am afraid that if the 
Socialist Party does not stand with its feet on the ground but 
soar high in the sky, the common man will remain puzzled and 
will run away from the Party. 

Amolesh Muzumdar (Bengal): 

I have some grave doubts regarding the methods suggested 
by the Policy Statement for the achievement of our objective. 
Mention is made of democratic or peaceful methods as opposed 
to insurrectionary or violent methods. I submit that insurrection¬ 
ary methods are democratic, if and when they have the backing 
of the demos, the people. Moreover democratic methods and in¬ 
surrectionary m(‘thods are complementary. 

The organizational picture of the Party is not at all encourag¬ 
ing. Why? I do not agree with Madhu Limaye’s diagnosis. At 
Patna and after^ much stress was laid on affiliated membership; 
and yet some party lcader.s kept on insisting that the labour move- 
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mcnt should be above party politics. Labour could not be per¬ 
suaded to affiliate because of this confusion. 

The enrolment of individual members was undertaken in 
isolation. It should, on the contrary, have been the culmination 
of a process. I submit that this has been due to lack of discipline 
in the Party leadership. If we wish to remedy this, we must 
strictly enforce th( active membership clause. Then only the 
Party will be lifted from the morass of stagnation. 

Raja Kulkarni (Bombay) : 

I draw your attention to organisational report and commend 
it to the house. 

Old ideas about trade union work are a hindrance. Undesir¬ 
able tendencies have developed in the labour movement. For, 
some people cconornism seems to be the basis oi the movement, 
and therefore, economic .struggle is considered to Idc th(; only 
method. This approach has failed to bring the masses in the 
political struggle. While it fails to create proper cla.ss conscious¬ 
ness, it, at the same time, offers no opportunity to the workers to 
develop socialist consciousness. 

If these unhealthy tendencies are to be checked, it will be 
necessary to evolv(‘ a n(*w theory and practice of trade unionism 
compatible with our goal of democratic socialism. 

D. S. Mahajani (Bombay) : 

At Patna some (H*ople had cxprcs.sed the fear that if the 
mass Party constitution is adopted, it will lead to calamities. 
Bogus membership is ox\r such c alamity. As the report says ‘ Men 
of means ’ arc trying to enroll bogus members. What steps are 
being taken to stop this? 

The idea of affiliated membership has failed. It is pot pos¬ 
sible to persuade unions to affiliate because' w^e cannot explain 
to the workers what democratic .socialism means. This is again 
due to the fact that we ourselves are not clear about it. There 
is an utter lack of literature also. 

There is no ideological revolt in the' Party. Confu.sion and 
doubts do exist and arc growing. Fhe reason is that the Party 
is not clear about the methods we should follow. To say that 
there are quite a few who have no faith in democratic socialism 
is to challenge their bona fides, I'his is not proper. 

'Pherc is bound to be difference of opinion as long as there 
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is confusion regarding methods. But this does not mean that 
there are fundamental differences. 


Vishwanath Pande (Orissa): 

I commend the reports to the house. Every one must accept 
the fundamentals of the Party. Those who do not, must be asked 
to quit. Formation of groups either personal or ideological must 
be strictly prohibited. 

There is lot of indiscipline and organizational looseness. 1 
have to make a complaint against our leaders. The members of 
the. National Executive must observe greater discipline. Our 
leaders issue conflicting statements. This creates confusion in tht‘ 
minds of the ranks of the Party. It is true that there should 
be democracy in the Party. But then, groupisin, indiscipline and 
contradictions is not democracy. 

Sen Gupta (Bengal): 

There is one point which I should like to emphasise. In 
trade union field we are not following proper methods. Mere 
partisan policies must r\ot be followed. We must follow a clear 
political policy to meet political ends. 

Regarding bogus membership, I would only say this that 
this tendency must be checked. 

Mohan Kali Biswas (Bengal); 

We must go into the reasons why our Young Socialist League 
failed. Youth organizations are necessary for the growth of our 
Party. It was through such organizations that other countries 
succeeded in their efforts to bring about a social revolution. 

The Young Socialist League failed because of lack of organ¬ 
ization. It is to such organizations that groups of intellectuals of 
the middle classes can be drawn. But unfortunately, our leaders 
pay little attention to youths. 

Madhu Limaye has referred to the National Union of 
Students. Wc should not co-operate with the Congress in this 
matter. Wc should form healthy homogeneous party organizations 
of the youth. 

Gulabrao Ganacharya (Bombay); 

Madhu Limaye seems to be very much displeased with the 
organizational state of the Party. If that is how he feels, then 
why should we expect the ranks to be satisfied with it? But 
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he has failed to point out how to rectify these mistakes. 

1 submit that there is inefliciency, confusion and want of 
clarity at the top. I’his is bound to percolate down. And wiien 
the ranks of the Party discuss the very things which M iclhu 
Limaye has said, the bogey of groupism is raisi^d. 

We all accept democratic sociali.sm. If wc did not, we should 
not be in the Party. In a mass party, ideological differences, 
il they exist, should be welcome. 

Bapurao Jagtap (Bombay) : 

1 joined tVie Party in 1942 because 1 believed that the Socialist 
Party is th(‘ Party of kisans and mazdoors. But since last year 
some diquieting happenings in Bombay have shaken our belief. 
If we do anything wc are branded as disruptionists. When we 
say that only revolutionary methods will bring socialism, we are 
ridiculed by the office-bearers. 

But when office-bearers do anything nothing happx'iis. l ake 
for example the arbitrary selection of candidates for the Bombay 
Corporation elections. 

I'he report has referred to bogus affiliated membership. Why 
docs the Secretariat not take courage in both hands and announce 
the names of the culprits? 

Madhu Limaye : 

Comrade Chairman, I arn sorry, 1 have to intervene. I should 
like to inform the house that action has been taken against those 
involved in cases of bogus membership. FMease do not emphasise 
the point again and again. 

Verghese (Malabar): 

The General Secretary’s report is, no doubt, a brilliant and 
final answer to the controversy going on in the Party. Neverthe¬ 
less, the tone of the report is that of a defence counsel and not 
of a General Secretary giving a comprehensive analysis of poli¬ 
tical situation and outlining the future course of action. During 
the last sixteen months, many things have happened. He should 
have dealt with the ideological and structural c hanges whic h have 
occurred in the Congress. 

Why is it that the people are not enthusiastic? It is because 
there is ideological confusion, and there is a lack of effort on 
the part of the Party leadership to create clarity which can soak 
down to the people. 
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The National Executive has failed on some occasions to show 
common courtesy to subordinate organizations. For example, 
recently the ex-Chief Minister of Travancore and his group were 
invited to join the Party without consulting the Provincial 
Executive. 

P. V. Khandekar (Bombay): 

The General Secretary, in the first part of his report, has 
said that those who have no faith in the fundamentals of the 
Party should quit. There is one difficulty in this. While some 
workers publicly declarv: their faith in th(' fundamentals during 
private discussions they say that the Party leadership has become 
reformist. 'Phis is, of course, difficult to prove. But let it not 
be forgotten that difficulties arise in day-to-day work if differences 
with regard to approach and methods persist. This is the cause 
of confusion such as exists in the Party. 

This can only be tackled by accepting Raja Kulkarni’s 
suggestion. 

Madhu Mahuakar (Bombay): 

What should wc do to remove our shortcomings? Can it 
be achieved by making rules of conduct for the Party members 
and members of the National Executive? Many have said 
that wc should follow a more militant and co-ordinated policy. 
I agree. But then do not forget that it puts great responsibility 
on the ranks of the Party.. I object to certain remarks made 
by some delegates. The discus.sion is generating. 

Madhu Lima ye has admitted that confusion exists regarding 
the function of the Central Office. I feel that the Central Office 
should be both a co-ordinating and directing organization. 

jB. D. Joshi (Delhi) : 

As far as I am concerned, no confusion exists in my mind 
regarding the questions discussed in the General Secretary’s report. 
But then I must emphasise one point. The General Secretary has 
asked those who do not believe in Party fundamentals to quit. 
I am afraid that the General Secretary will be open to the charge 
of being partial if he does not show the same strictness to other 
types of people, communalists and corrupt people, who have entered 
the Party. Such and others profess faith in democratic socialism, 
but declare that they have no faith in struggles and militancy. 

Both these undesirable types exist in the Party today. The 
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General Secretary has asked one type to quit. How about ihr 
other type? Ihey must also be asked to quit the Party. 

I will give you one unfortunate example. In the Alwar 
Municipal elections the Hindu Mahasabha and the local Socialist 
Party were to be seen on the same platform. Our workers heard 
the shouts of “ Veer Savarkar Zindabad,” and “ Jayaf)rakash 
Narayan Zindabad ” from the same platform. 

Why are such unholy, ridiculous pacts tolerated? 

rhen there is another thing I must refer to. I feel that the 
General Secretary should have written to Aruna Asaf AH before 
making a mention of her name in the report. He should have 
given her an opportunity to explain. 

B, P. Sinha (Bihar) : 

I am not satisfied with the definition of democratic methods 
given by the General Secretary. I want to ask him if by dtano- 
cratic methods, he means peaceful methods only. I believe that 
democratic methods include armed insurrection also. Majority 
insurrection is certainly democratic, while minority insurrection 
is not. 

He has said that under Fascist conditions, democratic methods 
will not work. Instead, he should say that peaceful democratic 
methods will become ineffective under Fascist conditions. 

It seems that the General SecTctary ('onsid(‘rs ‘ peaceful * and 
‘ democratic ’ synonymous. I am afraid he is wrong. He should 
also include armed insurrec tion in democratic methods. 

Sadashiv Bagayatkar (Maharashtra) : 

The General Secretary has said that those who do not believe 
in our goal of democratic socialism have no place in the Party. 
I submit that this is not enough. Some people say that they 
believe in democratic socialism but have no faith in democratic 
methods. If we are c'onvinced that under the existing conditions 
democratic methods are the only right methods, then the General 
Secretary must make it clear that those who do not believe in 
both democratic socialism and democratic methods have no place 
in the Party. 

Ishwari Singh (Rajasthan): 

I have to observe that while the National Executive is moving 
in one direction some of the rank and file members are trying 
to pull in another direction. This has created confusion. 
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The General Secretary must clearly define democratic 
methods. We should make it absolutely clear that we shall adhere 
to peaceful revolutionary methods. We must clearly define how 
we are going to effect peaceful social revolution. 

Regarding the organizational report I have sent some written 
suggestions to Madhu Limayc. We must give specific work to 
every active worker. They should be made to send regular 
reports. 

Madhavrao (Andhra): 

'rhe General Secretary submits that the new philosophy of 
democratic socialism is not yet evolved fully. He says that it 
will be doiK' during the course of the next year. 

But I believe that there is no need to evolve* a new^ phi¬ 
losophy nor can it ever be done. Such a philosophy already 
exists. I refer to the Communist Manifesto. If struggle of toiling 
millions is not democratic socialism, then what is it? 

Our hatred of Stalinism is no excuse. We must study Marx. 
We will have to adopt such policies and formulations as are in 
conformity with Marxism. 

Ramkrishna (Tamil Nad): 

The General Secretary’s report is a good the.sis on democratic 
socialism. 

I submit that many of you are making a mistake about demo¬ 
cratic socialism. You are probably equating democratic means 
with constitutionalism. 

Madhu Limaye has rightly complained that our Party members 
going abroad do not submit reports. Wc must know where we 
stand in the international field. 

Shankar Kurtakoti (Bombay-Karnatak) : 

We must see how far the Party has made progress not only 
organizationally but also as a political party. Instead of seeing 
the bright side, Madhu Limaye has thought it fit to play up the 
gloomy side. 

We may have defects. But I feel that within a short time 
we have built up a healthy Party. Bihar and U.P. have made 
good progress. We are also doing our best. 

N, R. Abhyankar (Madhya Pradesh) : 

Socialism is concerned with the material needs of man. 
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Therefore we must talk of materia values only. Why bring in 
moral and spiritual values which rightly belong to the field of 
religion? Religion is concerned ^Vlth things after death. 

We are a political party. e do not exist for th(‘ uplift c^f 
an individual. Socialism is a force which seeks to fulfil the 
material needs of human beings. 

The General Secretary has mixed up issues and this mixing 
up has created confusion. 

Genda Singh (Uttar Pradesh): 

Quite a large majority of our comrades have not understood 
the fundamentals of the Party. Misconceptions exist regarding 
democratic socialism. These must be removed. 

One reason why this is so is that we have connections with 
such Socialist Parties abroad as are betraying socialism. The 
Labour Government of Britain claims be a .socialist government. 
But then look at what they are doing in Malaya. Look at France 
and its Indo-China policy. We .should .sever our connections with 
such Socialist Parties. 

1 have grave doubts regarding our Party’s attitude to the 
Indian Constitution. Excepting adult franchise, there is nothing 
else in it which is democratic. At Patna the General Secretary 
recently said that the government is showing Fascist tendencies, 
that the constitution was bad, and now he says that it is fairly 
democratic. 

I submit that confusion becomes worse confounded because 
there is a tendency to ecjuate revolutionary methods with insurrec¬ 
tionary methods. This confusion must be removed. 

B. Krishnamurti (My.sore) : 

The General Secretary has threatened us, and in the same 
breath has asked us to endorse his report. 

At Patna, I had said that we will head towards a disaster if 
wc accept the new Party constitution. We do face a disaster to¬ 
day. Can the fundamentals of a party be static? Have wc no 
right to analyse them? Have wc no right to argue and discuss 
them? If all this is denied, what becomes of .scientific socialism 
and Marxism? 

We have been told either to accept the democratic socialism 
of the National Executive or to quit. If this is conceived as a 
challenge, then indeed it is a great tragedy. 

Recent happenings have shown that the Party is definitely 
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drifting towards parliamentarianism. This is evident from the 
fact that the General Secretary does not care to call a conference 
of progressive people lo discuss such burning issues as inflation, 
food problem, industrial and other unemployment, refugee prob¬ 
lem, etc., but calls a conference to discuss elections and invites 
reactionaries to it. It is ( vident that the Party is drifting more 
and more towards constitutionalism and if this process is not com¬ 
bated we will be lost. We must therefore change the leadership 
and the personnel of the National Executive. 

Ajit Roy (Bengal ) : 

There is today a deep and fundamental crisis of thought 
throughout the socialist movement all over the world. A century 
ago when Karl Marx in his writings, was laying down the basic 
ideas of socialism, there was no doubt in the people's’ mind about 
the essentially democratic character c^f the socialist state. The 
socialist state, according to him, was one which would guarantee 
to the individual greater and not less democracy than even the 
most liberal of the capitalist states. 

Notwithstanding a ((mtury of democratic traditions of the 
socialist movement, we find in one country after another the growth 
and worship of a new theory of “statism.” I'his ik'w theory 
assails the working class movement from within and totally denies 
to the toiling masses the role of controllers and inspirers of the 
state* and its polici(‘s. In Stwic't Russia as well as under the 
Labour Government in England the significance of the toiling 
man and of his freedom and initiative is completely lost under 
the weight of the gigantic bureaucratic machinery of the: state. 

It is thcTcfore necessary for the international socialist move¬ 
ment to rediscover its ancient democratic foundation, and lo assert 
its faith in a society where the state will not rise above* the masses 
but be controlled and shaped by them. The Socialist Party, by 
raising the banner of democratic socialism, is therefore performing 
a great service to international socialism in its s('arch for its an¬ 
cient, democratic values. 

We have declared ourselves in favour of democratic or peace¬ 
ful means. But we cannot say bt'forehand whether socialism will 
come about pcac(*fully or through an armed insurrection. That 
does not rest entirely with us. We will do our utmost to adhere 
to our d(*clared methods. But our enemies, the landlords and the 
capitalists, have also something to say about it. If they are ready 
and willing to accept a verdict of the peopk* in favour of socialism 
and against capitalism and landlordism, and are prepared to hand 
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over power peacefully, then there can be no doubt that socialism 
will come to power without any civil war. But if the capitalists 
like their brothers in other parts of the world arc unwilling to 
accept the democratic verdict of the })rople and seek to crush our 
movement through violence and illegality then the Socialist Party 
will know, 1 am sure, how to fight for socialism under the new 
conditions. 

There is yet another thing to which I wish to draw your 
attention. Wc arc not a constitutionalist party. But we must not 
underestimate the importance of elections in our struggle for social¬ 
ism. Parliamentary work without activity among the masses is 
sheer reformism and useless but to deny the importance of election 
and parliamentary struggle is to fall into dangerous sectarianism. 
If we go to the masses, penetrate every village and factory with 
c^ur message of democratic socialism, we need have no fear ol our 
Party degenerating into meaningless parliamentarianism. 

Vs^ith these words 1 commend the General Secretary’s report 
to you. 

M. Harris (Bombay) : 

The reference made by Madhu Limaye in his organizational 
report to the Bombay Party and the Corporation elections is too 
sweeping. He has referred to the two elections which we lost in 
recent months. But he has failed to mention the number of votes 
we secured, the number of votes by which we lost and the condi¬ 
tions under which we had to fight the two elections. 

A few comrades from Bombay have complained against the 
selection of candidates for the Corporation elections. May I ask 
these friends to mention a single instance when the Party was not 
consulted? Comrade Jagtap was consulted on every occasion. 
Has he forgotten that he had approved of every selection 
except one? 

Mir Mustaq Ahmed (Delhi): 

B. D. Joshi has raised a fundamental issue. This conference 
must give a general direction with regard to elections. We must 
decide once for all as to where elections should be contested and 
where not. I suggest that we should not contest elections which 
are not held on the basis of adult franchise. 

This conference must also view with concern the tendency 
among some of our Party units to join hands with all sorts of 
groups, individuals and parties at the time of elections. This con- 
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fcrence should direct the National Executive to take drastic action 
in such cases. 

Tilak Raj Chadha (Punjab): 

Those comrades who perpetually talk of armed insurrection 
and revolution should come to Punjab and see things for themselves. 
If the struggle conducted there really has shown anything, it is this 
that peaceful methods are the only practicable methods under the 
existing circumstances and that the toiling masses are not yet 
ready for armed insurrection. There is no doubt that we have 
yet to achieve a great di al. But, come what may, we will not 
waver from our principles and our path. 

Let us all endeavour to imbibe the .spirit which underlies the 
General Secretary’s report. 

Karpuri Thakur (Bihar) : 

There are no diffcrenii's in Bihar. 

The General Secretary has presented a brilliant exposition of 
democratic socialism and democratic methods. Arc you angry 
with him because he has condemned groupism and asked non¬ 
conformists to quit? What do you want to do with the Socialist 
Party? Is the Socialist Party a loose united front? Do you want 
to convert it into a debating society? 

I have to observe that a majority of those who oppose demo¬ 
cratic socialism and democratic methods are pseudo-revolutionaries. 
They are book-worms and not field workers. 

I have a suggestion to make. We urgently need a volunteer 
organization. We have failed so far to organize the students. 
We must concentrate on the students and youths front. 

Kabra (Hyderabad): 

There exists an atmosphere of distrust in the Party today. 
Let us not distrust any of our comrades. Let us try to appreciate 
those who have failed so far to understand democratic socialism. 
Is it not possible that they are only keen on preventing its meta¬ 
morphosis into something similar to European social democracy? 

Hareshwar Goswami (Assam): 

I have observed a tendency in the house to equate democratic 
methods with parliamentary methods. A fraction is being taken 
for the whole. I submit that when the Socialist Party thinks of 
elections, it considers them as one of the ways to reach the masses. 
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Elections held on a widt^ basis ofTer an excellent opportunity. 
Where the franchise is liinit(‘d, w{' can ask the voters to boycott 
the elections. We did that in Assam and we have had a good 
response. 

Tiilsi Bod a (Romljay) : 

I oppose the way in whieh the organizational n'j^ort has pos('d 
the issue of grouping. Both the diagnosis and pn'seription are 
wrong and will lead us nowh(*r('. 'J’here art' gnuips and personal 
clique's becaust* of the new Party constitution. 

I admit that theif' is considerable democracy in tlie Party to¬ 
day. Rut it is not c'nough. 

The draft resolutions rc'ach us too lat('. Then' should be 
enough time to discuss them in Party journals and Party rnec'tings. 

Sisir Dhar (B(‘ngal) : 

Thv're is a significant omission in the General Secretary’s 
report. In Rcnigal today there' is a Hc^iting population numbering 
nearly 50 lakhs. A rational solution should be found for their 
problems. 

The Central Oflice doc's not sup|>ly literature whic h is so V(‘ry 
necessary for the education of the membc'rs. 

I have* to recjiK'st the Gc'neral Secretary not to start a witch¬ 
hunt in the Party. 

Chairman: 

Madhu Limaye will now reply. 

Madhn Limaye : 

I am aware that there are some serious omissions in the organ¬ 
izational report. For instance', no nu'ntion was made of the cul¬ 
tural activities of our comrades in Bc'ngal. They are conducting 
a music centre and have' also organized a Contemporary Writers’ 
Association. 'Phe nu’inbc'rship figure' for the Mysore State was 
also left out by oversight. These and such other omissions will be 
corrected. 

I am sorry to obsc'rvc' that the delegates did not properly res¬ 
pond to the self-critical rejiort which I had submitted. I had ex¬ 
pected them to criticise their own mistakes and suggest positive 
remedies and not use my criticism against the leadership and the 
Central Office. 

I should like to tell Tulsi Boda that my diagnosis of groupism 
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is correct. A distorted version of Party policy is presented to the 
members, and our revolutionary democratic methods are equated 
with reformism. Formation of groups is then characterised as a 
reaction to parliarnentarianism. I his is wrong. T here may be 
deviations from the Party line, but this does not mean that the line 
itself is wrong. Groupism cannot be tolerated in the Socialist 
Party. 

Chairman : 

I now call upon the General Secretary to reply to the debate. 
Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I have been somewhat disappointed to find that the discus¬ 
sion again ceritmd round the ideological part of the report. I had 
thought that most of us have now reac heel a stage when* we should 
act rather than talk about our fundamentals. Very few delegates 
have given attention to the organizational })roblems and the pro¬ 
gramme of work placed by Madhu Lirnaye. I hope, however, 
that in the coming years, we will be able to devote more time to 
discuss the organizational problems—the beisic task before us. 

I shall reply in two parts to the debate. First, I shall make 
some general remarks about th<‘ ideological discussion. Most of 
the speeches have be(‘n helpful, but I have a very serious com¬ 
plaint against Com. Rasu Krishnarnurthi’s speech. He spoke of 
the democratic socialism of the National Executive and me. I 
submit in all humility that there is no such thing as the democratic 
socialism of the National Executive; the democratic socialism of 
which I have spoken, is the democratic socialism which forms the 
basis of our Party. He talked of “ trv\e ” democratic socialism and 
“scientific” socialism. 1 do not know what he means by these 
phrases. The Policy Statement has clearly defined what demo¬ 
cratic socialism means. I have only re-affirmed it in my report. 
Comrade Krishnamurthi said that there is nothing wrong in dis¬ 
cussing the fundamentals of the Party. 1 hope that there is none 
among you who would support his (ontention. There is every¬ 
thing wrong in discussing fundamentals time and again. As I 
said yesterday and as I have stated in my report, we cannot go 
on laying the foundation today and pulling it out tomorrow. Either 
we stand for some definite ideals or we do not. The Socialist Party 
is not a joint front, nor a loose conglomeration of all kinds of 
ideologies, but it has certain distinct body of ideals which shall 
always inspire and guide us. There is no room in the Party for 
the kind of attitude which Comrade Krishnamurthi has shown. 
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Those who believe in the fundamentals are welcome in the Party. 

There can, of cours(^ 1 different points of view. Even the 
leaders can differ among th 'Uselves. These are healthy signs and 
the discussion, if carried on n proper line.s, can help our comrades 
in their education. But, 'Jorne of our comrades feel that 
they hav(‘ a right to diDcr among themselves while the 
leaders have not. May 1 remind our friends that during Lenin’s 
time, members of the Bolshevik Party openly discussed Party poli- 
(des in Party papers? L(ann used to criticise others and was in 
turn criticised by th('m, sometimes even in strong language. ITere 
was democracy insid(' th(‘ BolsVu‘vik Party. All this is common 
knowledge. In our Party also, then* is room for discussion. It, 
however, docs not iiu an that we should go on discussing the very 
fundarncmtals. Because such interminabh! discussions would 
undermine* the very foundation on which the suerstructure of the 
Party rests. We will fight for those fundamentals till our death. 
We will di(' fighting, but under no circumstances will we barter 
away those ideals for somc'thing wTich is socialism only in name— 
a “socialism” in whic h there is complete denial of political and 
c'conomic freedom. 

I was rather surprisc‘d to h(*ar Comrade G(*nda Singh. He 
stTms to believe* that I have* a brand of democratic socialism of 
my own, because I described the Constitution of India as 
fairly democratic'. He also secmis to think that the messages we 
have received from different parts of the world tend to add to the 
confusion. I am sorry to say that this is a superficial observation. 
If Gcnda Singh had only gone through the Policy Statement, 
there would have been no confusion about democratic socialism in 
his mind. We have contrasted democratic socialism with totali¬ 
tarian communism. We have also described the basic elements 
of democratic socialism in our Policy Statement. He seems to 
believe, however, that democ ratic socialism is the private property 
of Jayaprakash Narayan. I have only tried to sum up the discus¬ 
sion that has been going on for the last three* years. I hope that 
during the course of the next year we will be able to put forward 
a fuller picture of democratic socialism, in which task I shall also 
do my bit. While referring to my inaugural address at the Civil 
Liberties Union Conference held at Patna, he reminded me that 
I had characterized the Nehru Government as fascist. And there¬ 
fore he says that to describe the Indian Constitution as fairly demo¬ 
cratic is a contradiction. I would like Gcnda Singh to know that 
Constitution is different from the Government. Pandit Nehru 
and Sardar Patel may be the Government and they may be and 
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are at times showing fascist tendencies. But in my report I have 
discussed only the Constitution. When I say that it is a fairly 
democratic c.onstitution^ it does not mean that it is satisfactory. 
Under this constitution we have adult franchise. It guarantees 
clvctions. I'hc political pnrtu's can function in an open manner 
and the opposition parties can take part in tiie elections. But 
J am not ciiaracttTising it as fully or wholly democratic*.. 

There arc many aspects of dc'incjcratic socialism which have 
to be examim*d and defined as a result of collec tivc* discussions in 
the Party. But its fundame ntal character has b(*en adc'cpiatcdy de¬ 
fined in the Policy Statcmc'nt. 

There are (omplaints that I haw' tolerated too much of 
looseness in the Parly. Perhaps this is my wt'akness and I own it. 
But I hope that mv successor will cmfcnce stricter discipline. I 
say this in connc'ction with the talk of witch-hunting which is 
going on in thv' Party. If the* Party has been guilty of anything 
it is of looseness. And there ! ore*, there' nca'd be no fc'ar of witch- 
hunting. 

Every mc'mher cjf tlie Party has full freedom to criticise Party 
policy, in tli(‘ c olumns of the* Jaiiala and ihc' Party letter. 

TuLsi Boda c'omplaincd that the* publication of tlic' resolutions 
just ten days beforv the conference docs not leave enough time to 
think over them. May I inform him tlint the' Central Office has 
been repeatedly reminding the provinc iaJ offices and through them 
the Party members to send their rc'solutions and suggestions cither 
directly or through provincial offices? But unfortunatc'ly neither 
the provincial parties nor the' mc'inbc rs have' n sponded. 

Some qu(‘stions have raised about certain aspects of the 

idc'.ological discussion I have summed up in my rc'port. At least 
two speeches were made on the e^uestion of values. 1 am afraid, 
both of them did not undc'rstand what I said. The values of 
which I have, spoke n are not traditional moral values, as Abhyan- 
kar seems to Vjelievc'. 1 have not talked of ethics in this report, 
but of the abiding values of socialist soc:it‘ty. Are not these values, 
after all, the driving force behind the socialist movement? The 
socialist theories, I submit, are instruments for the achievement of 
these ultimate values. The* socialist theory, for instance, talks of 
nationalization of industries. But you will agree that by itself, it 
docs not lead to soc ialism. Nationalization is meant to serve some 
purpose. It is a means to industrial democracy. It would, there¬ 
fore, not be enough to take away these industries from private 
enterprize and put thcmi in the hands of a few bureaucrats. 
Nationalization will have no meaning if the industries are to be 
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nin by a few people appointed by the Government. It will not 
be socialism. Socialism requires active participation of workers 
in running the industry. There can be wage slavery under state 
management. That is why I have insisted on these values. Hence 
you will see that I have not talked of changing moral values nor 
of the Christian and libe ral values as some friends suggest, but of 
absolute social values alone. 

A lot was said about Marxism and Gandhism. An Andhra 
friend came here and talked about Marx and condemned the Stalin¬ 
ists. Capitalists and Stalinists were branded together. Does he 
not know that the only prophet the Stalinists claim is Marx him¬ 
self? Every one of the Stalinists feels that he is the direct descend¬ 
ant of the prophet. r>oes this comrade not know what Ranadive 
says of Joshi and Joshi of Ranadive, all in the name of Marx? 
Ranadivc‘ has chargt^d Joshi with Titoist and Trotskyist deviation 
and Joshi in his turn hurls back these very epithets at Ranadive, 
again in the name of Marx. 

'fhere are so many kinds of socialism, that socialism seems to 
have lost all definite meaning. Different schools of thought, often 
contradictory and thirsting for each other’s blood, arc found 
swearing by Marx. 1 am also a Marxist. But that means noth¬ 
ing. It, therefore, becomes necessary to define what we mean by 
Marxism. 1 believe that socialism which Marx pictured was the 
socialism which wc are trying to describe by the term democratic 
.socialism. Only that socialism can bring about the emancipation 
of toilers and no other. We are following in the footsteps of 
Marx, but we must avoid dogmatism because dogmatism is foreign 
to Marxism. Marxism is a scientific attc'mpt to understand and 
change .society. Every dispute cannot be settled by bringing in 
the name of Marx. Wc must apply the method that Marx gave 
us to the objective conditions obtaining in our country. 

People have al.so talked of a choice between democratic social- 
ism and dictatorship of the proletariat. I am sorry to note that 
these friends have not understood either. Dictatorship of the 
proletariat is not .socialist society. All that Marx and Lenin have 
said is that the dictatorship of the proletariat is a transitional 
stage, under certain conditions, between capitalism and socialism. 
Therefore the talk of a choice between democratic socialism and 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a gross mistake. Under certain 
circumstances dictatorship of the proletariat may become necessary* 
But, let me make it abundantly clear to you that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is different from the dictatorship of the party. 
The two are fundamentally opposed to each other. The prole- 
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tariat is not a party. It is far bigger than a party and no party 
has any right to say that it alone represents the will of the entire 
proletariat. Please try to understand that when Marx spoke of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in connection with the civil war 
in France and the Paris Commune, he was not thinking in terms 
of a party dictatorship. He was thinking of a new kind of demo¬ 
cracy, in the sense that a vast majority of the people, the toiling 
masses would establish a dictatorship over a small class of feudal 
lords, capitalists and exploiters. It is a dictatorship of a vast 
majority over a very tiny minority. It is a dictatorship which 
must disappear in the course of time. If, however, that dictator¬ 
ship degenerates into a party dictatorship, as it has degenerated in 
Soviet Russia, it will be a denial Marxism. 

In India, we are trying to build up a socialist movement 
keeping in view the prevailing objective conefitions and the coun¬ 
try’s historical background. Mahatma Gandhi was a great social 
force. His life and teachings have a significance not only for 
India but the entire world. He gave us a weapon—the weapon 
of Satyagraha, which has been effectively used by thousands of 
our countrymen in the Punjab, Champaran, Maharashtra, Tinne- 
velly and other places. Gandhi is the one tremendous fount in 
India from which socialism will continue to derive inspiration. If 
Marx were to be alive today, I am sure that he would certainly 
not have withdrawn himself into a shell and closed his eyes to 
Gandhiji’s precepts and practice. 

There has been some discussion about democratic methods. 
Some delegates have said that our Policy Statement states that if 
all other methods fail, we will have to take to insurrectionary 
methods. I’hcsc comrades seem to have completely misunderstood 
the Policy Statement. The Policy Statement says that democratic 
methods will be followed under certain conditions and in others 
insurrectionary or violent methods will be adopted. It further 
says that under the present conditions democratic methods are the 
only right methods. If the conditions change, then, of course, the 
methods also will change, I may, however, refer the members to 
what I said at the Patna conference. Whether there is to be full 
democracy or fascism in this country will not be decided by the 
Congress alone, but it will also to a great extent depend upon 
what we do and how actively we shape events in this country. The 
Socialist Party cannot be a passive spectator of the events. We 
will fight to prevent fascism from coming. But, some of our 
comrades have a tendency to accept defeat and say that demo¬ 
cracy has failed. To all those who talk of Fascism in Indiaj 
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I appeal not to waste thei? me in such loose talk but devote 
themselves to constructive v rk, to the organization of the pea¬ 
sants, the we rkers and olhi ] toilers. I'hey seem to think that if 
we are swept ofl the board die coming general elections, it will 
mean the failure of demc .aiic methods. All this seems to me 
only a covtT for our wv akne.^ . 

B. P. Sinha raised a very subtle point. It is a matter oi 
definition. It is tru(‘ that when we use a word we have to make 
clear what we mean by it. After all we live in a wmld of double 
standards. In this strange* w^orld, words have a tendency to lose 
their meaning. Thendore, if B. P. Sinha wishes to say that if the 
majority of the peopk* rise up in arms, it would also be a demo¬ 
cratic act I have nothing to say. But I should prefer to call it a 
popular rising. We are not working today for an insurrection. By 
following the democratic methods wc shall be able to mobilize* th(* 
people in vast numbers and thus obviate the nt'cessity for an armed 
insurn*ction. 

A ref(*rence has also h(‘en made to the (onference on free and 
fair elections wdiich I had recently (ailed in Bombay. Basu 
Krishnamurthi sought to show that I was more ket*n on elections 
than on people’s liberties, rise in the workers’ living standards, 
food problem, etc. I am very sorry that he dot's not seem to 
follow what appears in his own papers. In Bombay we had called 
a conference sometime ago to discuss inflation, falling wages and 
other allied problems. The HMS was born out of it. I may 
.say with all humility that this anti-inflation conference was calk'd 
on my initiativt'. Another conference, though not initiated by 
me, was called at Calcutta under the auspices of Khoj ParishatJ 
to consider th(' problem of inflation. I'he A.I. Civil Liberties 
Union Conference which met at Patna was inaugurated by me. 
The Bombay Conference was called merely to ensure that the 
elections if and when they arc held, shall be free and fair. It is 
a part of our fight for democracy and not election-mongering. 

Some members have talked about the opportunists getting 
into the party. I should like to include in my report what B. D. 
Joshi has suggested. Self-seekers, job hunters and electionists 
have no place in the Party and my advice to them also is to quit. 
But the only guarantee against the infiltration of opportunists in 
the Party is to bring in workers and peasants, in large numbers, 
so that the opportunists might get crushed under the weight of 
the toiling people. 

Some complaints have been made about some opportunist 
alliances with the communal elements. I want to make it clear 
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from this platform that our Party shall have nothing to do with 
the RSS or the Hindu Sabha in elections. And all those who are 
guilty of such alliances will be severely dealt with. 

During the debate some members tried to bring in local 
matters. This was unfortunate. This is hardly the place for voicing 
such petty c omplaints. Whatever c'omplaints they have should be 
referred Vo the National Executive and the Executive would ap¬ 
point an impartial committee to go into thes(\ 

May I point out that on the one hand, you complain that 
there is loosonc'ss and lax discipline in the* Parly, and on the other 
wherever an effort is made to tighten the discipline, all kinds of 
false issues are raised and an attempt is made to show that the 
disciplinary action was not taken in good faith? With the tight¬ 
ening of discipline this year, such complaints are bound to increase 
and I would like to caution you against them. 

Verghese was very unfair to the National Executive and to 
me when he referred to the incident in which an cx-Chief Mini¬ 
ster was involved. There is a long history behind it. The Nation¬ 
al Executive and I myself have shown the utmost consideration to 
the Executive of the Cochin-Travancore Party. Here I say only 
this that this question will be finally decided before we leave 
Madras. 

lulsi Boda complained about the working of the Bombay 
Party. He said that some of the mcmbcTs of the Corporation 
have voted against the mandate of the Party. The incident, he 
refers to, related to member’s attitude to birth control. The same 
comrade earlier said that not only discussion but even differences 
on methods should be. permitted. But he is intolerant of those 
who differ on minor questions. Docs he mean to say that those 
who have differences on vital issues should be allowed to continue 
in the Party and those who have differences on such issues as 
birth control should be expelled from it? 

It must have come to you as a surprise, when I made certain 
remarks in my report about Aruna Asaf Ali. But I thought it 
necessary to do so in the interest of the Party. She has no faith 
in democratic socialism. In private talk she is wont to deride 
those who talk of democratic socialism. Just before she left for 
Europe, I met her in Bombay and asked her why did she not 
attend three successive meetings of the National Executive. She 
told me that she did not understand what democratic socialism 
means and further said that she would send her resignation of 
the Party, after reaching Delhi. The resignation never came. 
Apparently she still continues to be a member. Her activities in 
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Europe have not brought strength to the Party. I cannot antici¬ 
pate what she will do on her return to India. One thing is cer¬ 
tain that the report that she has joined the Communist Party is 
entirely false. 1 put this in my report because 1 feared that one 
fine morning you might lie shocked to read in the newspapers 
that she has resigned from the Party. If she comes back to India 
and says that she has faith in the ideals of democratic socialism, 
I shall make amends and apologise 
I'he session then adjourned. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

{Sunday, gth July, 1950—3 P.M.) 

The conference which reassembled at 3 p.m. split up into 
five groups to discuss: 

Programme for National Revival 
Foreign Affairs 
Economic Situation 
Agrarian Situation 
Indian Constitution. 

DELEGATES SESSION 
THIRD SITTING 
{Monday, loth July, 1950—9 A.M,) 

Chairman : 

I have pleasure to announce that the leader of the Burmese 
delegation has agreed to address you on the political and econo¬ 
mic conditions in Burma. I am sure you arc interested in a sister 
country and a sister party. I have great pleasure in inviting 
I’hakin Chit Maung to address the conference. 

Thakin Chit Maung: 

To understand the political and economic situation in Burma, 
it is necessary to study the background of Burma’s political history 
since 1938 . The year 1938 was a historic year. It was the year 
when Burma Peasants Organization was formed with the late 
Thakin Mya as its President. The Dobama Asiyone (an organi¬ 
zation of “Burma for Burmans’*) which was out and out anti- 
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British, was a powerful organization in the country at that time 
and it was headed by Dr. Ba Maw. Most of the members of the 
organization were the youths of the country. With the bt ginning 
of the second world war, there grew up out of this organization 
a revolutionary party headed by the late Gen. Aung San which 
during the war went underground. Aung San himself left the 
country to Far East to arrange for an armed struggle. 

During the Japanese occupation the Burma Revolulionai y 
Party still remained underground and organized the Burma De¬ 
fence Army to fight the Japanese who were oppressing and ill- 
treating thv' Burmt'se people ruthlessly. Just at that time, some 
section of the Revolutionary Party went (‘xtreme left and fornu d 
themselves into a Burma Communist Party. I’he members of tlie 
Revolutionary^ Party, however, remained nationalists and very 
patriotic. They did not think fit at that stage to iiidulgv' in id(‘o- 
logical questions because it was feared that would create dissi'ii- 
sions within the ranks. It is now known as the Burma Socialist 
Party. 

The Burma Defence Army, though outwardly known as a 
military organization, was in fact a strong political party into 
which both the Revolutionary Party members and the Burma 
Communists had cntcTc^d. A trc'aty was negotiat(‘d betweem the 
two parties and they combined themselves into the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League to drive* aw^ay the Japanese fascists first 
and then the British. So, on March 27 , 1945 , they revolted against 
the Japanese successfully. 

After the overthrow of the Japanese fascists, the A.F.P.F.L. 
came into the open. All democratic forceps in the country rallic‘d 
round the flag of the A.F.P.F.L. Care was taken to sec that the 
national front continued to be that of th(t peasants and workers 
with a mass character and did not declare itself as a separate 
party. 

Nevertheless, every effort was made to strengthen the 
A.F.P.F.L. Just as we were nearing our goal, viz., the country’s 
freedom, General Aung San and his other colleagues were assassi¬ 
nated by members of a militant group headed by U Saw. The 
Communist Party had by then dividend itself into two sections— 
Reds and Whites—the former led by Thakin Soc and the latter 
by Thakin Than Tun. 

Soon after the British reoccupation of Burma, the Burma 
Defence Army was liquidated in accordance with the Anglo- 
Burma Agreement. The Eighth Army men, led by General Aung 
San, formed themselves into a People’s Volunteer Organization 
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and these P.V.Os. were also divided into two, one section remain¬ 
ing pro-A.F.P.F.L. and the other anti and influenced by the Com¬ 
munists. 

The Karens also were divided into two—a progressive wing 
which had joined in the national struggle and which consisted oi' 
Karen Youths League—the President of the Karen Youths League, 
Maung Ohn Maung, is a Minister now in the Bunna Cabinet, and 
a reactionary w'ing led by Saw Ba U Gyi, who is opposed to the 
A.F.P.F.L. We arc trying our utmost to unite them and secure 
for them their long-cherished aspirations. The establishment of 
a Karen State within the Union of Burma is definitely prescribed 
in the constitution of our Union. 

There are now four political parties in Burma who are work¬ 
ing underground- the Burma Communists, the Red and White 
P.V.Os. and the reactionary wing of the Karens. The Socialist 
Party is trying to c arry on the people’s movement towards the goal 
of democratic socialism. Soon after freedom, w^e had a general 
election in April 1947 w'hich resulted in returning to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly 173 A.F.P.F.L. candidates, 7 communists, 2 inde¬ 
pendents, 4 Anglo-Burmans, 24 Karens and 44 representing fron¬ 
tier areas. Out of the 173 for the A.F.P.F.L. 75 belong to the 
Socialist Party and the rest are individuals belonging to no party 
but owing allegiance to the A.F.P.F.L. The constitution framed 
is more a socialist attempt generally based on socialist economy 
and socialist political institutions. 

Although we are the only strong single group, we 

did not claim repre.sentation in the cabinet pro rata. We believe 
in the composition of the cabinet on a democratic basis. In a 
cabinet of 18, wt had only six portfolios. 7 ’he moment the in¬ 
surrection began, we resigned our scats in the govern¬ 

ment and invited the insurgents to lay down their arms and 
join the democratic government. The socialists art* not job hunt¬ 
ers and their chief aim is the promotion of unity in the country. 
We therefore gave the call of “peace within a year” which, how¬ 
ever, was rejected by the insurgents. The “Peace within a year” 
campaign having been almost completed, the socialists were re¬ 
quested by every .section of the community to resume responsibility 
and we rejoined the government. 

The country is now getting to normalcy and we would have 

ample time now to think of Party ideology. The Party was re¬ 

organized on May 5, 1949, and I am glad to say that it has a 
membership of over 100,000 workers and peasants. The Peasants 
Organization, the Trade Union Organization, the Trades Organi- 
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zation have been affiliated and we are now setting up a youth 
movement. 

Our aim is j)cople’s democracy broadly based and with a mass 
character. Our economic programme would be to nationalize^ 
all key industries, viz., rice, timber, oil and transport and (orn- 
munications and agricultural lands above a limit of 50 acres per 
family. On the question of compensation to landlords, I assure 
you that there would not be any discrimination between Burmans 
and other nationals in the countr\^ Already we have nationalised 
lands in the township of Syriam and distributed them to the land¬ 
less. Before the end of the year, wc hope to extend the experiment 
to three or four more districts. I'he country is too weak to start 
any heavy industry but w^e would encourage cottage Industrie's on 
a co-operative basis. The Democratisation of th(‘ Administration 
Act, which had recently been passed by the Parliament, would be 
given effect to very soon whereby the district councils would have 
ample powers in regard to the administration of their areas with 
the Parliament above them. 

This, friends, is the task which wc want to fulfil. I am sorry 
I have taken much of your time. I have to thank the Chairman 
for affording me an opportunity to address this session. On be¬ 
half of the Burma Socialist Party I give you and your people' our 
best wishes and hearty greetings. We have close tics and a com¬ 
mon goal. The Burma Socialist Party, I assure you, will co¬ 
operate with you in your efforts to establish democratic socialism. 
Thank you. 

Chairman : 

We are deeply grateful to Thakin Chit Maung for his lucid 
talk. The Socialist movement in Burma may be young. But the 
Burma Socialist Party had to face great difficulties which have 
taught them lessons of profound significance. History has placed 
great and grave responsibility on their shoulders. On your behalf 
and mine I express profound sympathy for that young party and 
assure them that the significance of their experiences will not be 
lost on us. 

The General Secretary wishes to make a statement on an im¬ 
portant matter. After he has spoken I will place the reports 
before you for endorsement. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I have received a communication from the Secretary of the 
Madura Party, in which he has made serious charges against some 
ex-members of the Bolshevik Leninist Party. We have been advo- 
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eating socialist unity ever since the Congress Socialist Party was 
founded. As a result of our efforts a large section of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialist Party, Rajadeosingh’s Socialist Party of India and 
the entire Bolshevik Leninist Party merged with our Party. Be¬ 
fore these fiiends came into the Party I had discussions with the 
leaders of this Party and f.ad asked them if they accept the goal 
of democratic socialism. I'hey then maintained that the only 
diffffcrcnce they had with our Party was our association with the 
Congress and assured me that they had full faith in democratic 
socialism. The National Executive then confirmed their merger 
with our Party. Unfortunately however, ever since this merger, 
I have been n'ceiving complaints against some of these friends. 
The charges made by the Secretary of the Madura Party will have 
to be investigated, and if they are found to be true drastic action 
will be taken. We cannot permit anyone to sabotage the Party 
from within. I am not suggesting that these charges are true. 
All that I say is that they will be gone into. I would caution you 
here that any attempt to enforce discipline may be misrepresented 
and a cry of “witch hunting” raised. 

I, however, hope that the charges made against them are 
untrue, I have discussed this question with Ajit Roy, Indra Sen, 
Appan Raj and others on a number of occasions and was assured 
by them that they had joined the Party without any reservation. 

If the charges are true, it will mean that instead of building 
up the Party some of these comrades are trying to wreck it from 
within after the communist manner. In the South we have not 
been able to make any progress. One of the important reasons 
for that has been this atmosphere of suspicion and distrust. I had 
expected that in the South the Party will emerge stronger as a 
result of the merger. But instead we find bickerings and quarrels. 
I hope we shall not have to go through the same sad experiences 
as we did when we sought unity with the Communist Party. On 
that occasion, in the interest of the Party, I went to the extent 
of persuading the National Executive, in spite of strong opposition 
by Achyut, Lohia and Asoka, to handover the. entire organization 
in the South to the communists. These friends who had opposed 
me then were vindicated by history and I was proved wrong. 
This time also, I am chiefly responsible for the merger of the 
Bolshevik Leninist Party. I do not want to be proved wrong 
again. 

Chairman : 

I have received a complaint from Tushar Pawar regarding 



the w^y delegates wt re eleeK‘d from some distriets of Maharashtra. 
I feel that he should not have lodged this complaint so late, that 
is two days after the conference has begun. But since he has 
thought it fit to bring it before us, I suggest that tlie complaint 
be referred to a committee consisting of M. Harris, llareshwar 
Goswaini and Maganlal Bagdi. This committee will enquire into 
the matter and make a report to the National Executive. 

I will now take your v^ote on the reports. 

The General Secretary's Report and the Organizational Re¬ 
port were then put to vote. Th(‘y wtTc endorsed, only one dele¬ 
gate voting against. 

RESOLUTION ON INDIAN CONSTirUTION 
Chairman : 

Prof. Mukut Bihari Lai will now move the Resolution on 
the Indian Constitution, 

I hav(‘ reccivx'd a number of amendments in spite of my 
request. A large number of these relate to calling of a new 
constituent assembly on the basis of adult franchise. There are 
a few minor amendments. These need not be moved. 

Mukut Bihari Lai (U.P.): 

It is, no doubt, easy to draft a comprehensive resolution on 
the Indian Constitution. But this will not serve any useful pur¬ 
pose. We should point out th(' main features and try to make 
our criticism as fair, candid and impartial as possible. 

The Directive Principles of the State Policy laid down by the 
constitution have been k('pt vague although attempts were made 
by the Socialists to get these amended. The constitution as it 
has emerged lacks bnwity, clarity and precision. One very bright 
feature, however, is that adult franchise has been introduced and 
the principle of responsible government has been accepted. But 
the framers havT also incorporated many undemocratic elements 
as a result of which the system of government does not fully 
correspond with the principles enunciated in the preamble. 

The constitution, it is claimed, is federal. But provisions 
have been introduced by virtue of which it can become unitary 
at any time. Even Dr. Ambedkar had pointed out that nowhere 
in the world there is such concentration of power at the centre. 
The President has been given emergency powers, which constitute 
a greater danger than the one against which they are supposed 
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to avert. Thes ‘ are modelleo n the hated 1935 Act. 

l^he constitution^ no dou^t. speaks of Fundamental Rights. 
But as Dr. Anibedkar himself said, these could have been made 
more absolute. 

One of the worst feaU:ic-% is the provision with regard to 
preventive detention. The pa»ty in power is thus armed with 
a dangerous weapon which it can us(* against opposition parties. 

There is a mention in the directive principles of economic 
rights. Mere mention will not do. The clause on property is 
pernicious. Constitution of no other country has such a clause. 
It says that all laws with regard to expropriation of property 
require the assent of the President. What does this mean? Sup- 
post*, tomorrow the Socialist Party comes to power in a few States 
while at the centre there is Congress Party government. The 
Socialist Party governments pass a legislation, say, regarding 
abolition of zamindari without compensation. The President can 
refuse assent on the advice of the Congress Government at the 
centre. This proviso therefore puts a great limitation on the 
autonomy of the States. It is not only rigid and reactionary 
but it is also capitalist in character. 

The directive principles of the State policy are not justiciable. 
There is also no mention of the liquidation of capitalism and land¬ 
lordism. The Congress claims that its objective is democratic 
socialism, and it stands for a co-op:*rative commonwealth. Is 
there any mention of this in the (onstilution? There are no 
doubt some references to industrial workers in the directive prin¬ 
ciples. But nothing is said about the peasants. The objective 
is not democratic socialism, but only regulated capitalism. 

I submit, therefore, that the people of India will have to 
be continuously vigilant about their liberties and fundamental 
rights. Then only the undemocratic provisions which limit these 
liberties will become ineffective. If they make up their mind 
no government can pass preventive detention acts. 

It is necessary therefore to establish proper democratic con¬ 
ventions and customs which can change the face of our political 
life. We should pledge to establish healthy democratic conven¬ 
tions and traditions and bring about drastic changes in the 
constitution. 

The Parliament will be elected on adult franchise. If we 
get a majority and create a powerful public opinion, we can 
introduce the necessary changes without taking the trouble of 
calling a new Constituent Assembly. . ' 
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Sibnath Bannerji (West Bengal): 
I second the resolution. 


Chairman: 

Movers of minor amendments and other speakers will get 
three minutes while major amendments will get five. 'I’ushar 
Pawar’s amendment is ruled out of order. It can at best become an 
alternative to the resolution moved but certainly not an amend¬ 
ment to it. 


Amolesh Muzumdar (We.st Bengal): 

Amendment: Re-writc the last sentence as follows: 

The Soctalist Party pledges itself to move and work for the 
convening of a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
franc ise for the establishement of healthy democratic convention 
and tradition and for ensuring full democracyj"^ 

Wc are opposed to the very manner in which the Constituent 
Assembly was elected. We have always maintained that the 
Constituent Assembly docs not voice the desires and aspirations 
of a majority of our people, A new Constituent Assembly must 
therefore be called. 

Tulsi Boda (Bombay) : 

Amendment: Delete the last sentence of the last para and 
substitute the following: 

*^Therefore, this conference of the Socialist Party declares its 
forthright opposition to the present constitution. Since it is well- 
nigh impossible to amend the obnoxious clauses referred to ahove^ 
for it requires 2/3 majority, the Socialist Party pledges itself to 
repeal the constitution when it comes to power. Deriving its 
authority then from the majority of the people, the Socialist Party 
will proceed to redeem its pledge to the people by convening a 
genuine Constituent Assembly to draft a new constitution even 
though such action will violate the ' legalism' enshrined in 
Ambedkar-Alladi constitution. But since this transgression of 
" legality" will derive its authority from the majority of masses 
below, none can dispute its democratic content.*^ 

My amendment is very clear. The 2/3 majority can never 
be won. We must pledge ourselves to a new Constituent Assem*- 
bly elected on the basis of adult franchise, 
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Vishwanath Pandit (Orissa): 

Amendment: Add after line 23, para it ^^and civil services 
are guaranteed high salaries,^^ 

There should be no difficulty for the mover to accept this 
amendment. 

V. K, Kabra (Hyderabad): 

Amendment: Insert in the last hut one line, para i, after the 
word ‘ unions 

''The integration of States has not been based on the correct 
and convenient principle of linguistic re-distribution/^ 

The resolution has avoided any reference to this principle. 
Delimitation of provinces on linguistic basis can effectively check 
growing provincialism. 

Ashim Muzumdar (West Bengal): 

Amendment: Delete the word 'pro' in line 2, para 3, and 
insert: 

capitalist in character/' 

Damodar Swaroop Seth had declared on the flooor of the 
Constituent Assembly that the constitution is a paradise of capital¬ 
ists. 

I believe that the provisions of the constitution arc more in 
favour of capitalists, blackniarketeers and swindlers. Then why 
not say so? 

A jit Kumar Bose (West Bengal): 

Amendment (i): In para inline 6, after the word 'But' 
insert: 

" it has deprived a large section of the people by unduly^ 
limiting the age of 21 years instead of 18 years. .. 

Amendment (2): After last para, line 8, insert: 
age " before the word property," 

Ours is a tropical country. Average life of an Indian is 
27 years. The age limit provided will deny suffrage to a large 
number. Do not we admit persons of i8 years age into our 
Party? 
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Chairman: 

Prabhakar More does not wish to move his amend; ?nt. 
M. S. Pradhan has given notice of a more or less similar an ad- 
ment. Will he also withdraw it? 

M. S, Pradhan: Yes. 

Basu Krishnamurti (Mysore): 

Amendment: Delete the last two sentences in the Inst para 
and insert: 

^‘The Socialist Party declares that when it comes to power it 
will convene a new Constituent Assembly to draft a entirely new 
constitution based on the principles of democratic socialism/^ 

The people must directly participate in the creation of a 
dernocratic state. We want a new constitution to create a new 
social order and not a patch-work. 

Jamnaprasad Sing (Bihar) : 

Amendment: At the end of the last para add : 

^^by amendment if possible or by calling another Consi^ituent 
Assembly, if necessary/’ 

I hope the mover will accept my amendment. 

Tushar Pawar (Maharashtra): 

The chairman has ruled out of order my amendment. I 
therefore support the amendment regarding a new Constituent 
Assembly. 

In the Janata issue of January 26, 1950, Jayaprakash said: 

. .Let us not forget that the constitution that comes into 
force today and brings the Republic into being, is in itself a source 
of the greatest danger to both individual freedom and social free¬ 
dom. 

Therefore at the earliest opportunity, a really representative 
Constituent Assembly must be convened to frame a new constitu¬ 
tion that may become a fit instrument of social democracy. .. 

On January 30, 1950, he had declared in a speech that, 
.if and when the Socialist Party comes into power it will con¬ 
vene a new Constituent Assembly on the basis of adult franchise 
to frame a new constitution. .. 

Has he changed his opinion since then? I want him to explain 
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his stand with regard to the rcsolution in the light of his past 
declarations. 

Anant Mandekar (Bombay): 

I am in complete agreement with Tushar Pawar. The rcso¬ 
lution merely criticise the constitution. It does not show a posi¬ 
tive way out. 

We must reject the constitution in toto. Through sustained 
agitation, through mass movements of the people, we must en¬ 
deavour to replace it. 

Sheila Par era (West Bengal): 

My opposition is confined to the operative part. The method 
by which we have to change the constitution as laid down in the 
operative part is an impossible method. A mere piecemeal re¬ 
form of the constitution will not satisfy the aspirations and yearn¬ 
ings of the people. The method suggested is a utopia. It means 
that we must get 2/3 majority in all the States as well as at the 
Cen re. Then only wc can do it. This will take a long time. 
What should the masses do in the meantime? 

Wc must use universal suffrage as a lever to overthrow the 
constitution. We can and must use Parliament as one of our 
fronts. But the main weapon will be mass struggle. 

I am opposed to the perspective and the spirit of the resolu¬ 
tion. 

A jit Kumar Sharma (Orissa): 

The analysis offered by the rcsolution is correct. But the 
answer is hesitant. At Patna, we had declared that the constitu¬ 
tion betrays lack of faith in democracy. We must include the idea 
of four pillar state. 

The session then adjourned. 

DELEGATES SESSION 
FOURTH SITTING 
{Monday^ 10th July^ 1950—3 PM,) 

Chairman: 

Jayaprakash Narayan will now speak on the rcsolution. 
Jayaprakash Narayan: 

As soon as I finished my speech in the morning Indra Sen 
arid a few other ex-members of the Bobhevik Leninist Party came 



to me. They wanted to know what steps would be taken if the 
charges that are brought against some of them are found to be 
false. I want to assure him and the other friends, that drastic 
action will be taken against the Secretary, Madura Party, and 
others if these charges are proved false and malicious. 

I am sorry for this digression. 

Tushar Pawar has called for an explanation from me. I wish 
to inform him that 1 stand by every word I have said with n^gard 
to the Indian constitution and the slogan of a new Constituent 
Assembly. 

But, it is also necessary that we should look at the problem 
from the point of view of tactics and strategy\ In the event of 
the Socialist Party being returned to power with only a bare ina- 
jority, any move by them to convene a Constituent Assembly to 
frame a new constitution w^ould evoke little enthusiasm among the 
people. Such a move might not be very meaningful for many. 
The Party should, therefore, stay its hand and instead introduce 
legislation nationalising industries and banks, abolishing all forms 
of landlordism, etc. These enactments would certainly be chal¬ 
lenged in High Courts and the Supreme Court, and I have no doubt 
that they could be declared u/tra vires under the provisions of the 
present constitution. Under those circumstances we could go to 
the people with a call for a “new Constituent Assembly—a new 
constitution.” We can then appeal to the people to help us re¬ 
move the impediments in the path of realisation of socialism. The 
people would then easily grasp the need for a new Constituent 
Assembly and would extend their overwhelming support to the 
move. 

I still firmly hold that the present constitution cannot be an 
instrument of full and complete democracy. It will have to be 
changed radically through amendments if possible. Should this 
be impossible, we will call a new Constituent Assembly for this 
purpose. 

Chairman: 

Mukut Bihari Lai will now reply to the debate. 


Mukut Bihari Lai (U.P.) : 

It is not possible for me to accept most of the amendments, 
because they are contrary to the spirit of the resolution. 

We have tried in this resolution to point out the most serious 
defects specially in regard to economic matters. We accept the 
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fundamental principles enunciated in the preamble to the consti¬ 
tution, but we regret that these have not been embodied in the 
articles of the constitution. For example, the directive principles 
of State policy are vague and unhelpful. 

I am prepared to accept Biswanath Pandit’s amendment. But 
let us not talk about lowering the age limit to i8 years. We have 
already suggested that the age limit for the first five years should 
be 21 and subsequently, it should be lowered to i8. It will not 
be possible to do this now. 

I appreciate Kabra’s anxiety about integration of States on 
linguistic basis. These, however, are matters of administrative 
details and should not be decided by the Constituent Assembly. 
Beside s, the Party’s stand regarding delimitation of provinces on 
linguistic basis has been made abundantly clear on a number of 
occasions. 

Ashim Muzurndar wants to describe the constitution as 
“capitalist in character.” It is my personal opinion that the 
characterization as given in the resolution is more appropriate. 

I’he other amendments demand a new Constituent Assembly 
more or less in the same spirit though the words are different. It 
is not possible for me to accept these. I am, however, prepared 
to accept Jamnaprasad’s amendment provided he permits me to 
rewrite it as follows: ''through amendment if possible or through 
a new Constituent Assembly.*' 

Jamnaprasad Sing: I agree. 

Mukut Bihari Lai: 

A number of delegates have suggested that it is impossible 
to get 2/3 majority in the Parliament. May be. I have not said 
that it is possible. But is it not possible for us to say in our elec¬ 
tion manifesto that we will amend the constitution for such and 
such reasons? If we succeed in mobilizing the active support of 
the voters for this idea, it should not be impossible to get the 
constitution changed. 

Chairman: 

How many are willing to withdraw their amendments in the 
light of the explanation offered by the mover? 

Tulsi Boda, Ashim Muzurndar, Ajit Kumar Bose and 
B. Krishnamurti withdraw their amendments. 
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Chairman: 

The mover has. accepted two amendments. I will now put 
the remaining amendments to vote. 

The amendments of V, K. Kabra and Amolcsh Muzumdar 
were rejected by the house. 

The resolution as amended was carried nem. con. 


THE RESOLUllON AS AMENDED 

“This Conference strongly feels that the Constitution of India 
falls considerably short of the democratic principles enunciated 
in its preamble. It, no doubt^ recognises the principle of adult 
franchise, bases representation on common and equal citizenship 
and assures the system of responsible government. But thv. legis¬ 
lative authority is vitiated by bicameralism which has invariably 
proved to be a clog in the working of democracy and a hindrance 
in the implementation of pc'oplc’s wishes. It is also adversely 
affected by the ordinance-making powers of the executive. The 
Constitution, though federal in form, is unitary in spirit. It is 
highly centralised in character and leaves only limited autonomy 
to the constituent units. Parliament can grant to the* Union Gov¬ 
ernment concurrent administrative powers over subjects which arc 
assigned by the Constitution to the exclusive* charge of the States. 
The question of finance has beem dealt with in a most perfunctory 
manner, and the resources left at the disposal of the States are of 
a meagre character. Emergency powers are so wide in character 
that the Federal Executive may at its sweet will suppress liberties 
of the people and the autonomy of the States and with the consent 
of the Parliament establish its dictatorship over the States. Princes 
are guaranteed privy purses and titles, Rajpramukhs are allow¬ 
ed to act as heads of States Unions and Civil Services are guaran¬ 
teed high salaries. Even representative institutions are not pro¬ 
vided for Chief Commissioner’s provinces. 

Provisions with regard to fundamental rights have to an ex¬ 
tent enabled the judiciary to protect people’s liberties against laws 
and orders of despotic character. These rights and liberties could 
however be made more absolute. Limitations, conditions and 
provisos, to which they are subjected in the name of the interests 
of the general public and safeguarding of public order, morality, 
etc., have deprived these rights of much of their guarantees. 
Persons can be deprived p{ their life and personal liberty in accord¬ 
ance with the procedure laid down by the executive through ordi- 



nances, and political opponents can be detained under preventive 
detention order. 

Provisions with regard to economic rights and property arc 
very clumsily drafted and arc definitely pro-capitalLst in character. 
While no guarantee is given against the exploitation of property- 
less workers, the interests of property-holders, specially capitalists, 
are safeguarded through specific guarantee with regard^ to com¬ 
pensation lor the acquisition of property for public purposes. 
Powers of legislative authorities of the States with regard to the 
acquisition for public purposes arc restricted by the provision that 
all laws on the inatlcr shall require the consent of the President. 

Directive principles of the State policy are kept purposely 
vague. They include no directive to the State with regard to the 
liquidation of landlordism and capitalism or the protection of 
economic interest of peasants who constitute the bulk of the 
Indian nation. The State is no doubt required to regulate na¬ 
tional economy with a view to promoting the welfare of workers 
and to preventing concentration of economic resources in the 
hands of a few persons. The implementation of these directives may 
guarantee regulated capitalism but cannot create a real and effec¬ 
tive social democracy. 

U'hus, the constitution not only lacks brevity, clarity and pre¬ 
cision, but also contains many undemocratic principles and cannot 
claim to provide a proper mechanism of full democracy. The 
people will have to be ever vigilant about their rights and liberties, 
to strive to institute healthy democratic conventions and to march 
ahead towards democratic socialist order regardless of the directive 
principles of the State policy. Provisions with regard to property 
rights will have to be repealed so that economic rec onstruction on 
socialist lines may not be hindered by the requirements of com¬ 
pensation and the veto of the President. Other democratic prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution will also have to be excluded to make it 
a fit instrument of full democracy. The Socialist Party pledges 
itself to work for the establishment of healthy democratic conven¬ 
tions and traditions and for a radical change in the constitution 
to ensure full democracy, through amendments in Parliament or 
by a new Cpnstituent Assembly^ 

AGRARIAN SITUATION 

Chairman : 

Ramnandan Mishra will now move the resolution on Agra¬ 
rian Situation, 
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Ramnandan Mishra : 

The resolution is direct, simple and easy to understand. It 
is not a mere paper resolution but a call to action. India lives 
in its villages. Their problems are stupendous and urgent. Neither 
the peasantry nor the kisan workers are today fully prepared and 
equipped to solve them. 

Whatever little the Party could do for the peasantry, has 
been done during the past three years. There is of course much 
that could have been done. Leave aside the struggles, in Bombay, 
Bihar and Bengal there are some very good Tenancy enactments. 
If these could be evoked, if our workers could concentrate only 
on these, much can be done with regard to ejectments and dis¬ 
possessions through the courts of law. But unfortunately this 
work has been neglected. Even as far back as 1882 the British 
Government had enacted a tenancy legislation which had laid 
down that the tiller of the land was its owner. But in spite 
of these enactments wc have failed to protect the tillers. 

In Madura, Tanjore, Chitrakut, Travancore, the peasantry 
is being systematically oppressed. Perpetual struggles are going 
on and in spite of prevailing laws the landlords not only get 
protection from the Government but succeed in law courts also. 
Can this be tolerated any more? We have to assure the tenants 
that come what may wc will put an end to these ejectments. 

This is the question posed by the resolution. It cannot be 
answered merely by passing the resolution. The acceptance of 
this resolution must be backed by an active support to the pea¬ 
sants. If w(‘ can do it our future is bright. This resolution 
is an acid test for our Party and our ideal of democratic socialism. 
Let us popularise the slogan “ one hour for the nation ” and 
mobilize the millions for constructive and combative tasks. 

S. M. Joshi (Maharashtra): 

1 second the resolution. Ramnandan Mishra has already 
explained the implications of the resolution. It is not compre¬ 
hensive. It merely draws the attention of the conference to the 
tasks which the Party has to carry out in order to achieve demo¬ 
cratic socialism. 

The dawn of freedom has meant nothing to the peasants. 
Many laws have been passed supposedly in favour of tillers of 
the land, but instead the landlords get benefits out of them. 

Then there is the problem of grain procurement and levy 
in the deficit areas. We are not opposed to levy but the methods 
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should be fair, and a sense of equity must prevail. The methods 
adopted by the Government favour the landlords more than the 
tenants. 

We must prepare ourselves through constructive programme 
and combative activities. It is through these that we can release 
the strength necessary for the overthrow of landlordism. I'he 
Socialist Party members should implement this programme, rhe 
class struggle will grow out of this if we develop initiative in 
the masses and make them conscious of the fact that they are 
the architects of the new social order. 

Sukumar Pagare (Madhya Pradesh) : 

I have only to make a few observations. It would have been 
better, had the resolution said something in sjK cific terms regarding 
the exploitation by middlemen, in the second para. 1 he Adivasi 
problem is equally important and is closely connected with the 
agrarian problem. 

Chairman : 

The mover will now reply. 

Ramnandan Mishra : 

I have received a few suggestions. A delegate has suggested 
that the protective laws are not protective and therforc they 
should be called: “the so-called protective laws.” I do not agree. 
Most of the protective laws do offer protection to tenants. There 
may be some which may not be protective; but what I wish to 
emphasise is this that in spite of these protective laws the kisaiis 
have suffered. 

I appreciate Sukumar Pagare’s suggestion regarding the 
‘ adivasis.* But it is not necessary to make a special invmtion of 
the adivasis in such a resolution. 

RESOLUTION 

The crux of Indian problem is the problem of millions of 
peasantry. Dawn of freedom has brought no light to the five 
and a half lakh villages of this country. They are still living 
without any ray of hope, in utter poverty and social degradation. 
Their condition is a challenge to and a test of democratic social¬ 
ism. The history of doing of the party in power during last 
two years is a history of the great betrayal of the lOO-million 
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village-poor. Millions of tillers have been dispossessed from the 
lands they were cultivating, in spite of the protective laws and 
promises of Congress ministries. The authority of the Govern¬ 
ment has been shamelessly used, not in the defence of the rights 
of village poor, but in support of the law-breaking land-owners. 

This conference directs all Party members to turn their 
attention towards villages. The unnatural pre-occupation with 
urban problems of the current politics must be corrected by the 
Socialist Party. Under the slogan one hour to the country ” 
millions should be mobilised for construction of a net-work of 
irrigation works, village roads, sanitation centres, etc. Similarly 
struggles against oppression and exploitation should be organised 
on as wide a scale as possible. Initiative must pass from the 
State to the people. Only such a vast onward movement of 
the people towards reconstruction and struggle can bring light 
and hope to the groaning villages. 

To sustain mass clTorts of such magnitude, organizatioii is 
necessary. Can the organization keep pace with Uk* onward march 
of the people? This problem must bt' answtTcd in action by 
organizing Kisan Panchayats, building up rural leadership from 
the so far neglected men and women of the suppressed states. 

This three-fold task of construction, struggle and organiza¬ 
tion will require concentration of every available ounce of energy. 
This Conference expects every member to fulfill this supreme task 
in the coming year and thereby make the Party a mighty social 
force. 


RACIALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Chairman : 

Suresh Desai will move the resolution on Racialism in South 
Africa. 

Suresh Desai: 

There are a few^ additions and corrections to be made. The 
resolution is non-controversial. It should be acceptable to you. 

M. Harris (Bombay): 

I second the resolution. 

There was no debate and the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 
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RESOLUTION 


The National Conference of the Socialist Party expresses strong 
sense of resentment at the policy of gross racialism followed by 
the South African Union Government. Pursuant to the dis¬ 
cussion of the question in the UNO, India, Pakistan and South 
Africa held preliminary talks at Cape Town, wherein it was 
decided to hold a Round Table Conference to explore the Indian 
question in South Africa, consistent with the claims of domestic 
jurisdiction entertained by each country. 

While, on the one hand, the South African Union Govern¬ 
ment endorsed the idea of the Round Table Conference, so that 
a reasonable solution of this vexed question, acceptable to all 
the parties concerned, could be arrived at, on the other strangely, 
they have continued vigorously following their arrant policy of 
racialism. Not only the notorious Asiatic Land Tenures Amend¬ 
ment Act has been extended to the Cape Province, but illegal 
proceedings under the same were started against Indians in 
Transyaal ^nd property confiscated and to crown all, the Group 
Areas Reservation Bill has also been proceeded with and now 
passed into law. Although on the face of it, this new Act appears 
to apply to all the different communities except the white one 
and cut at the very roots of the economic life of the Indians in 
the Union, Phe Government of India, therefore, had no other 
alternative but to withdraw from the Round Table Conference, 
which has been dcpriv(‘d of all its purpose by the recent legis¬ 
lation and executive* action of the Union Government. 

The National Conference of the Socialist Party warns the 
South African Union Government that their policy of racialism 
is opposed to all modern concepts of democracy and being a 
gross affront to Asian sentiments, the resurgent spirit of new 
Asia will refuse to tolerate the same. As this apartheid policy 
offends against the Declaration of Human Rights and the very 
principles. and purpose of the U.N. Charter, this National Con¬ 
ference would appeal to all the democratic nations of the world 
to take steps to , put an immediate stop to it, if necessary by 
expelling this racial-minded State from the community of the 
United Nations and denying it all outside help. 

The'Socialist Party has been consistently demanding India’s 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth. The National Conference 
believes that when Indian nationals are in this manner degraded 
and discriminated against by a member of the Commonwealth, 
India’s continuance as an equal co-partner in the Commonwealth 
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is reduced to a mockery and sooner tlte Government of India 
withdraws from it the better. 

COLONIALISM IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Chairman : Suresh Desai will now move the resolution on 
colonialism in South-east Asia. 

Suresh Desai: 

The situation in Indo-China and Malaya is very difficult. 
We have not to be carried away by the widespread propaganda 
on both the sides. Let us recall the history of the struggles in 
both these countries. Recently the U.S. have been sending mili¬ 
tary aid to Indo-China. The Bao Dai regime more or less con¬ 
trols th(' urban areas only. More than two-thirds of the land 
is under the dinct or indirect control of the nationalists v/ho 
comprise a powerful well-organized communist party and other 
elements. Although the communists arc in minority, they will, 
if left alon(‘, easily subordinate the other elements which have 
not much organizational shape or are only loosely organized. 

But then the (ontinuance of the French imperialists is not 
only wrong but also gives an opportunity for the communists 
to expand their influence because at present they form the spear¬ 
head of the nationalist struggle. The situation in Malaya also 
is more or less similar. Only a positive constructive approach 
as outlined in the resolution—building up a Third bloc of Socialism 
and frec'dom in South-East Asia—could help the genuine demo¬ 
cratic and socialist elements of these countries, to assert themselves 
and exercise the right of self-determination. 

Sibnath Bayicrji: 

I second the resolution. 

The South-East Asian countries are striving for freedom. 
We who were slaves yesterday must extend our sympathies to the 
peoples of the.se countries. 

We have faith in the common people and the Third Camp. 
This resolution strengthens that camp. 

Chairman : 1 have received four amendments. Please be 

brief. 

Amolesh Muzumdar (Bengal): 

Amendment: Add to line 9, last para, after the words 
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planned economic development —the following " on the basis of 
a radical social change. 

My amendment is in conformity with the spirit of para 88 
of the Policy Statement. I request the mover to accept it. 

Sushil Ranjan Sen (Bengal): 

Amendment: Insert in para 4, line g, after the words 
economic development/^—and based on a programme for eli¬ 
minating economic inequalities. 

I refer the delegates to paras 73 and 76 of the Policy State¬ 
ment. The social and economic aspects of freedom movements 
explained in para 76 arc very clear. We have said that the 
movements for freedom in East Asia have also been economic and 
social movements directed against the old order, especially the 
feudal order which allied itself with the foreign rule everywhere. 
Then why is it that the resolution has failed to analyse the class 
character of the governments of South-East Asia? Unless we 
ourselves are clear on this point how can we evoke the enthusiasm 
in the people? 

Raghunath Rai (U.P.): 

Amendment: Delete paras 2, 3 and 4 and substitute the 
following : 

But certain sectors of S.-E. Asia like Malaya and Indo- 
China are still held by the colonial powers and the struggle for 
freedom still drags on. 

This conference is of the opinion that India should extend 
its support to the fighters for freedom in Indo-China and Malaya 
in every practicable way. 

The conference further holds that this is the only way to 
help the liberation of these countries and induce them in future^ 
when liberated^ to collaborate readily with India to further peace 
and progress in the world.^' 

My amendnicnt is quite clear. There seems to be an appre¬ 
hension in the mind of the mover that Russia will annex Indo- 
China. How can it possibly do that? 

It is wrong to say that the movement of Ho Chi Minh is 
a minority movement. We must say that the colonial powers must 
withdraw whatever happens, 

M. N. V. Nair (Bombay): 

Amendment; Delete "'Ceylon"* and "Indonesia"" from line 
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7 , para i. 

I submit that Ceylon and Indonesia are not independent. 
The resolution should demand their independence also. 

Sheila Per era (Bengal) : 

foreign policy of the government and the people is not 
always identical. In Ceylon for example the Government there 
associates with the Anglo-American carnp^ while the opposition 
is against this policy. I’hey voU‘d for the Third Camp. 

So delete this reference to governments and merely say that 
the democratic forces S. E, Asia should cornc together. 

S, G. Gupta (Madhya Pradesh): 

Why fear that minorities will establish their rule in these 
countries? 'Phe people who forc(‘ the foreign armies to withdraw 
can surely assert themselves. 

We must adopt a more far-sighted policy. 

Madhu Limaye : 

I support the resolution. 1 feci that some of our comrades 
have misunderstood the resolution. One delegate has suggested 
that we should demand the withdrawal of the foreign armies. It 
seems that he has not carefully read the new paragraph added to 
the original draft. It is easy to make a demand like this. But 
do you think the foixngn powers will oblige us? 

Our policy should be such as to strengthen the forces of free¬ 
dom. It should be our effort to bring the peoples and the gov¬ 
ernments of free South-East Asian countries together. Such a 
collaboration will achieve our objective of third camp. 

Chairman : Suresh Desai will reply to the debate. 

Suresh Desai: 

What is the way to liberate these countries? The resolution 
docs demand the withdrawal of foreign forces. But how to ex¬ 
pedite this? The only way is to strengthen the third force. The 
colonial powers do not seem to be in hurry to quit. Strengthen¬ 
ing of the third camp is the only effective answer. 

I quite appreciate the suggestion made by Percra. I wish to 
assure her that we do not entertain any illusions about the charac¬ 
ter of the S. E. Asian governments. But wc must make a begin¬ 
ning somewhere. Let these peoples come together, co-ordinate 
their efforts and strengthen the bonds of friendship. This will 
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pave the way to a socialist federation. 

Amolesh Muzumdar, and Sushil Ranjan Sen withdrew their 
amendments. The amendments of Raghunath Rai and Nair were 
rejected and the resolution was carried nem con, 

RESOLUTION 

The re-emergcnce of Asia as an active force in world politics 
has been one of the most significant happenings of the post-war 
years and one, which is bound to have far-reaching effect on world 
history. India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia have 
attained the status of independent nations while China has 
emerged as a new nation with a new leadership and ideology. 

Before the upsurge of the forces of nationalism during the 
war and the after years, the concept of colonialism in Asia has 
become obsolete and dead. But it is unfortunate that in certain 
sectors of South-East Asia, Malaya and Indo-China, its fading 
vestiges seem yet to be entrenched, turning the whole of the S. E. 
Asian region into a danger spot of international intrigue and 
conflict. 

This Conference sends its greetings to the peoples of Indo- 
China and Malaya in their struggle for independence and demands 
immediate withdrawal of all foreign armies of occupation and other 
kind of foreign intervention. The Conference also draws the 
attention of the peoples of these countries to the danger of armed 
communist groups establishing their dictatorship and annexing 
these countries to the Soviet bloc. The Conference is firmly of 
opinion that only the strengthening of the I’hird Force of Social¬ 
ism and Peace can avert such a situation and bring about real 
emancipation of the people in these countries. 

In this context, the National Conference of the Socialist Party 
views with alarm the recent extension of the great power rivalry 
to Asia. The frontiers of neutrality and freedom are ever con¬ 
tracting and more and more countries are being drawn in the 
vertex of this international struggle for power. It has become 
difficult for newly freed countries of Asia to keep out of these 
rivalries, preserve their freedom and embark upon any programme 
of reconstruction. A close association with either of the Power- 
blocs would drag them into military pacts and international arms 
race which can only ruin their already retarded economies, entail 
loss of initiative in international affairs and even spell the end of 
their national independence. Such association by dividing the 
world into two hostile camps might even lead to another war. 
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In place of becoming victims of great power rivalry^ the 
National Conference feels that it is now high time that Govern¬ 
ments and peoples of the free countries of S. E. Asia came closer 
together and achieved co-ordination of policies in regard to foreign 
rc*lations, defence, trade and economic development. Such a ( on- 
solldation and rallying of the forces of freedom and democracy, 
neutrality and peact*, in Asia would transform the relationship of 
politic al forces and would help destroy the remnants of colonial¬ 
ism in this region, by generating a movement away from the 
colonial powers and the Soviet Union. This will ultimately com¬ 
pel these powers to withdraw and by stn^ngthening the forces of 
democracy and freedc^n also inable them to resist the communist 
attempts to crc'atc chaos and disorder and eventually annex them 
to the Russian Bloc. 

PEOPLES S 7 RUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN 
NORTH AFRICA 

Chairman : Al. Harris will move th(‘ resolution on North 
Africa. 

M, Harris (Bombay) : 

Sell-rule is still denied to a large section of mankind. Practi¬ 
cally the whole of Africa is under the heel of foreign conquerors. 
It is a matter of shame for us who were slaves yesterday that we 
have' not be en able to do much for the millions of people the 
world over who are still labouring under slavery and are victims 
of colonialism. 

Th(‘ efforts of the North Africans at rc'lease from bondage 
must be supported by all frec'dom-loving pc^oples. The. French 
imperialism and othcT imperialist powers of Europe are trying to 
isolate the struggles of these p(‘oplc\s from international opinion 
and conlinc! them to narrow precincts. Ihc^se efforts must be 
thwarted. We must assure’ the peoples of North Africa that we 
will do our level best to lift their struggles out of the narrow pre¬ 
cincts and strive to make them a world cause. 

Suresh Desai: I second the resolution. 

H. R. S, Rao (Bombay) : 

Amendment: From line 7, para i, delete the word ^'disturb-- 

and substitute ''is indeed an ample proof that the UNO is no 
fit instrument for securing justice or maintaining international 
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peace. It also proves that t i so-called peace-loving Western 
democracies ren.ain as predato and imperialistic as ever!' 

My arncndjnent seeks to eliaractcrisc the UNO. It has not 
proved to be an effective insti mrnt for securing justice. 

The British Labour Gov'rn : aent may have done something 
good at home. But it is still imperialistic abroad. 

M. Harris : I cannot accept Rao’s amendment. I'he North 
African peoples themselves desire to lift theii question out of the 
narrow groove to wider international level. This resolution can¬ 
not be an occasion for discussing the character of UNO. 

H. R. S. Rao’s amendment was rejected and the resolution 
was carried unanimousiy. 


RESOLUTION 

This Conference views with concern the fac t that as in South- 
East Asia so also in North Africa thc'rc are still large areas which 
are under the domination of European powers. The fact that 
even five years after the Second World War and the functioning 
of I he UNO for several years, millions of people should still be 
labouring under slavery and be victims of colonialism is indeed 
disturbing. This colonialism by .some of the Western Powers and 
cons(‘quent division of certain regions of the world into spheres of 
influence is one of the patent causes of international conflict. In 
the present state of the world when a single spark might lead to 
a conflagration, there is a danger that thc'se areas might be drag¬ 
ged into war irrespective of the wishes of these peoples. 

It is the inherent and inalienable right of these peoples to be 
completely frt'c and to manage their own affairs in a manner that 
would enable them to become equal partners in a society of free 
nations. This Conference sends its greetings to the Peoples of 
African countries like Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria and others who 
are struggling for freedom from imperial domination. This Con¬ 
ference expresses its sympathy with the sufferings of these coun¬ 
tries and assures them of its solidarity and full support in their 
struggle for emancipation. 

FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS 

Chairman: Peter Alvares will move the resolution on 
Foreign Settlements. 
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Peter Alvares (Bombay): 

The people in the Portuguese and French Settlements in 
India are carrying on a bitter struggle for democracy and reunion 
with India. They are being ground under by imperialist 
Portugal and France. In Pondicherry, people live in perpetual 
terror while the Portuguese arc ruthlessly suppressing the cultural^ 
economic and political rights of the Goans. 

In this atmosphere of systematic repression and terror plebis¬ 
cite will not succeed. Both the Portuguese and French Govern¬ 
ments have resisted all attempts at merger. An appeal to these 
governments has failed to evoke any response. But if we can 
make an appeal to the Socialist forces in France and Portugal 
we may succeed. 

N. G. Gore (Maharashtra): 

I second the resolution. The question is what can wc do for 
our brothers and sisters in these foreign settlements? These terri¬ 
tories rightly belong to India and it is necessary that the political 
and territorial integrity of India should be restored. Beyond ex¬ 
pressing sympathy the Government of India has done nothing so 
far. 

In 1946 Dr, Lohia had raised the banner of revolt against 
the Portuguese and had given an cfTcctive lead to the Goans. 
Since then the Portuguese authority in Goa has indulged in acts 
of ruthless repression. Salazar will not agree to a plebiscite. So 
effective steps have to be devis<‘d. The people also must continue 
their efforts. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. The session 
then adjourned. 


RESOLUTION 

The National Conference of the Socialist Party extends its 
fullest support to the struggle of the people in the Portuguese and 
French settlements in India for democracy and reunion with the 
country and sends its greetings to the brave fighters for freedom 
who are facing savage repression with determined courage. 

It appeals to the Socialist forot's in Europe, particularly in 
France and Portugal, to impress upon their people the folly of 
hanging on to these tiny possessions and thereby perpetuate a 
source of threat to peace. 

The Conference warns the Government of India that this 
question cannot be decided by holding a plebiscite, since condi- 
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tions for a free expression of peoples will do not exist in these 
settlements. 

The Conference therefore appeals to the Government of India 
to take effective steps in order to end these remnants of foreign 
rule in India and restore to India political and territorial integrity. 


DELEGATES SESSION 
FIFTH SITTING 
[Ttiesday, iith July, 1950—9 A,M.) 
ECONOMIC SITUATION. 


Chairman : 

Rohit Dave will move the resolution on economic situation. 
Rohit Dave (Bombay) : 

This resolution should be read in conjunction with the Pro¬ 
gramme for National Revival, the items of which are based on the 
prim:iplcs enumerated here. Even then the pictum is not com¬ 
plete and we cannot describe this as a blue-print of the Party’s 
economic policy. A lot of work is still to be done. The require¬ 
ments of industries and agriculture are to be determined, and the 
allocation of resources is to be planned. The system of control 
is to be worked out in details. A system of planned and equit¬ 
able distribution of the national dividend in terms of wages and 
profits is to be formulated. All these details are essential for 
completing our blue-print. 

The National Executive felt that the time had come when 
they should lay down certain general principles and point out the 
exact effects of the policy of the Government of India and show 
a way out of the sense of uncertainty now enveloping our economic 
life. The resolution is very clear on these points and I hope you 
will adopt it unanimously. 

Adhir Banerji (Bengal): 

I second the resolution. It, no doubt, has a limited objective. 
It carefully analyses the present economic situation, its causes and 
then indicates a way out. 

Prices are rising. There is no capital formation. Profiteering 
and blackmarketing go on unabated, while the Government of 
India follows a policy of vacillation. The main responsibility for 
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the existing state of affairs rests, no doubt, with the Government, 
The Government’s failure is due to the tendency to identify the 
results with the cause. I’hcy are also apprehensive of any radical 
change. They wish to counter the results by a little modification 
here or a small legislation there, but are not prepared to go deej) 
into the cause. It is time for us to put a stop to all this. I’he 
resolution explains in outlines how to do it. 

Ram Joshi (Bombay): 

Amendment: Add the folloiuing to the end of para ii — 
This conference resolves further to prepare in the early future the 
blue-print of a plan for the economic development of our country, 

1 submit that my amendnu'nt is in keeping with the spirit oi 
the resolution. The mover may, however, deride where exactly 
this addition .should b(‘ made. 

The suggestions made by the resolution are of a very general 
nature. We must apj^roach the people with concrete suggestions. 

1 feel that we have* outgrown the stage of negative attitudes. This 
conference should resolve to appoint a committee to pn^pare a 
blue-print—say during the course of the next year and circulate 
it to elicit public opinion. Let us meet the people with an alter¬ 
native plan—a blue-print of what we propose to do. 

Raja Kulkarni (Bombay) : 

Amendment i: At the end of para lo, add the following — 
The National Planning Commission appointed by the Government 
of India if viewed from this perspective, can never be the vehicle 
to enforce the desired objective. 

Amendment 2: 'To line 2, para 3, after the word ^no\ add 
the following—consistent and coherent. 

I am in complete agreement with the analysis made by the 
resolution. The Goovernment has already moved in the matter. 
In view of its policy of vacillation and its capitalist tendencies the 
outcome of the Planning Commission can be predicted. My first 
amendment seeks to express a definite opinion about the Planning 
Commission. 

My second amendment is a verbal one, and characterises the 
attitude of the Government in economic matters. I hope the 
mover will accept my amendments. 
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B, P, Sinha (Bihar): 

Amendment: Delete the word vacillation in line i, para 4, 
and substitute the following—retreat from nationalisation and 
planned production and, appeasement of reactionaries. 

The economic poli('y of the Congress Government is not pro¬ 
gressive. It is also evident that it is running away from its old 
promises of nationalization and planned economy. While doing 
so, Ihey have affiUat(‘d themselves with the interests ol the 
capitalists. 

1 do not believe that the Government-have no policy at all. 
The y have a positive ijolicy—the policy of running away from old 
promises and depending upon the reactionaries and capitalists. 

F, M, Pinto (Bombay) : 

Amendment 1: At the end of last sentence para 2, add the 
following -functioning within the capitalistic framework. 

Amendment 2: Rewrite sentence i, para i, as follows—The 
National Conference of the Socialist Party notes with regret the 
growing deterioration in the economic situation in the country. 

My first amendment do(‘s not in any way go against the spirit 
of the resolution. It seeks to strengthen it. 

If the facts offered by the second sentence of the first para 
are rorr(*ct then to say that there is an ‘ economic stalemate ’ in 
th country is to under estimate the gravity of the situation. To 
say so many mean that the Government have yielded to the people 
sometimes. I submit that on all occasions they have tried to 
satisfy the capitalists, because of which there is a growing 
deterioration. 

Besides these amendments, I have also to observe that this 
resolution is a fundamental departure from our past declarations. 
The talk of sectors suggests a mixed economy. 1 'he mover should 
explain this departun*. 

Vinayak Purohit (Bombay) : 

Amendment: Delete from line 3, para 7, the folloiving 
words —^ those basic industries which may be found necessary for 
the development of the economy as a whole ^ and substitute the 
words ‘ all basic industries ^ in their place. 

All basic industries should be included in the public sector. 
We should not be guilty of the vacillation of which we accuse 
others. We must also declare ourselves against compensation. 
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Jlf. N. V. Nair (Bombay): 

1 oppose the resolution. The nature of economic crisis has 
not been well defined. The sociological reasons of this crisis have 
not been mentioned. Let us not forget that the Congress Govern¬ 
ment is a capitalist government. There have been a number of 
instances to prove that the Government is an instrument of the 
vested interests. We must declare that the deterioration is due 
to all this. 

Bhupathi (Andhra); 

The resolution does not characterise the Congress Govern¬ 
ment. Have not Asoka Mehta and Jayaprakash Narayan said 
after the last budget that it is a capitalist budget? I submit that 
the Government is not vacillating. Wc arc vacillating. We must 
boldly, correctly and scientifically state the character of the Gov¬ 
ernment. I request the house to reject the resolution. 

Prabhakar More (Bombay) : 

I oppo.se the resolution. The Congress Government is a 
capitalist government. The Indian capitalists arc incapable of 
developing the country. I’hcy must be removed. 

Indr a Sen (Bombay): 

The basic approach of the resolution is so defective that it 
will be useless to amend it. I'he analysis should have reached the 
only inevitable conclusion. Capitalism and landlordism must be 
abolished before anything can be done. I'he resolution has failed 
to find objectively the failings of the Government and the capital¬ 
ists. The kind of analysis offered by the resolution will lead us 
nowhere. The resolution tells us that because of the stupidity of 
the Government the capital is on strike. This is tinkering with 
the objective conditions. The Government may be making mis¬ 
takes. But they are not stupid. They have a method, an ap¬ 
proach, a solution which the re.solution has failed to grasp. 

P. V. Khandekar (Bombay): 

I support the resolution. There is nothing wrong with it. It 
has characterised the Government. Some delegates have ridiculed 
the austerity programme. But, let me remind them that when 
the Socialist government comes into power there may have to be 
greater austerity. I also support Ram Joshi’s amendment. The 
mover should accept it. 

Chairman : Rohit Dave will reply. 
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Rohit Dave: 

I accept the amendments of Raja Kulkarni and Ram Joshi. 
The others I cannot. The task set by Ram Joshi’s amendment 
is not an easy task. We can’t have blue-prints at a command. 
I, however, agree that we must at least have the broad outlines 
of a socialist plan. 1 wish to inform you that the work is already 
in progress, and, it may be that the next conference will be called 
upon to endorse it. 

Those who have opposed the resolution do not seem to have 
read the resolution carefully. Things they do not see are there. 
Some speakers have, while characterising the Government as cons¬ 
ciously capitalist, said that the capitalists are on strike. Against 
whom? Their own Government? 

The present government is trying to appease everyone. They 
do not succeed. I submit that this resolution meets all the criti¬ 
cism offered. The question of compensation is another matter. 
Let us not mix up the issues. 

Chairman : 

The mover has accepted two amendments. I will now put 
to vote the remaining amendments. 

B. P. Sinha’s amendment was carried, 140 voting in favour 
and 95 > voting against. Vinayak Purohit’s amendment was car¬ 
ried, 128 voting in favour and 126 voting against. F. M. Pinto’s 
amendment was defeated by a overwhelming majority and the 
resolution as amended was then adopted by the conference 
nem. con. 


RESOLUTION 

1. The National Conference of the Socialist Party notes with 
regret the continuing economic stalemate in the country. Prices 
maintain their upward trend, essential goods are still scarce, capital 
formation is almost at a standstill and unemployment grows apace 
in the country. 

2. While conceding that a part of our difficulties is due to 
the dislocations caused by the war and the partition of the coun¬ 
try, the Conference is of considered opinion that the main respon¬ 
sibility of the present state of affairs rests with the Government. 

3. There is all evidence to show that the Goovemment have 
no consistent and coherent policy in economic matters. They 
rather fight shy of radical changes in the existing economic struc¬ 
ture, as a result of which they have more and more gone for 
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appeasing vested interests. They shifted their policy in response 
to the pressure exerted by the dilferent sections of the community. 

4. This policy of retreat from nationalization and planned 
production and appeasement of reactionaries, has resulted in a 
piecemeal, half-hearted and haphazard system of control which 
has helped only in giving spurt to blackmarketing and corruj)tion. 
It also results in the fact that the boundary between public and 
private sectors shifts continuously. I’he terms on which the pri- 
vat(‘ sector should be allowed to fuiu tion are not formulated and 
even what is laid down is not consist(‘ntiy enforced. 7 ’hus, tlie 
private enterprise do not know where they stand in this welter of 
confusion, "fhe bolder and mort* resourceful among them hav^e 
exploited this weakness to the* full and have extorted many eon- 
cessions from the Government to the detriment of the economy as 
a whole. 1 hese include relief in dinct taxation, relaxation of 
controls, revision of the* export-import policy, etc. The others 
among them indulge in rc-cklc'ss speeding, thus restricting c'apital 
formation and the rc'sult is tJjal instead of de velopment of indus¬ 
try thcTe is only an orgy of speculation. 

5. FurthcT, the Gov'ernment has yet not grasped the logic 
underlying tlic dcv(‘lo[)mcnt of a backw'ard economy. Such a deve¬ 
lopment demands an inspirvd earnpaign fcjr invc'stment of labour 
as a mainspring of ceonomic* de velopment, and a plannc'd direc¬ 
tion of consumption based on austerity, and the need for saving, 
especially in tlu! sec tors whv*re there is conspicuous consumption 
and misspending. This demands the en ation of new' values and 
behaviour patterns in the eeonoinie* sphe re. But the Government 
has failed to comped a change in the' attitude on the* part of busi¬ 
nessmen and the industrialists. They eontinuv* amassing wealth 
by means fair and foul and use the power so gained for holding 
at ransom the people and the Government by firmly entrenching 
themselves in key industries and even in key posts in the principal 
Indian ministries concerned with economic' affairs. 

6. Under the cireumstanc'cs the National Conference is con¬ 
vinced that the only solution of the present impasse is through 
the nationalisation of the key sector of our economy and an over¬ 
all plan, balancing the local initiative and resources with the nv^cds 
of the economy as a while. 

7. This plan should further define in clear terms the sector 
of industry and trade to be reserved for public enterprise. This 
should include banking and insurance and all basic industries. It 
should lay down the terms on which the private sector will be 
allowed to function. These should be consistent with the 
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egalitarian principles of the people. The ceilings on income should 
be fixed and the maximum rate of profit prescribed. Hoarding, 
blackmarkcting and corruption should be severely punished. The 
private sector must accept the governmental direction and control 
on investment, production and trade. Once the sectors are thus 
defined and the terms are laid down they should be strictly 
followed and an undertaking should be given that due notice will 
be given for any major change in the principles on which the 
plan is based. 

8. Such a plan should also j^repare estimates of available 
natural resources, technical personnel, man-power and capital re¬ 
sources. It must clearly law down priorities for production, pre¬ 
pare patterns of consumption and determine the amount of savings. 
Once prepared, the programme should be adhered to and enforced. 

9. At the same time we must realist^ that for a major 
portion of our productive efforts, we must depend on local re¬ 
sources and man-pow(T. The initiative for planning and control 
of this sector should be left to the local bodies enjoying the con¬ 
fidence of the local population. It should be the responsibility 
of these bodies to mobilise tine* man-power and the resourc’es in 
their locality and to fix targets of production. I hese plans should 
be integrated into a gentTal plan of production in the whole 
economy. 

10. Consumption norms should be prepared in accordance 
with the economic realitit\s of the country, the egalitarian prin¬ 
ciples of the people and the urgent need of capital formation. 
Conspicuous consumption should be discouraged, austerity should 
be enforced, every one should be enthused to raise his product¬ 
ivity to the optimum and compulsory saving should be enforced 
on all those sections of our population that arc in a position 
to save. All these plans should form an integral part of the 
overall plan embracing the entire economy of the country. The 
National Planning Commission appointed by the Government of 
India, if viewed from this pcrspvxtivc, can never be the vehicle 
to enforce the desired objective. 

11. This should go a long way in removing the sense of 
uncertainty now enveloping our ec'onomic life and open a way 
for a co-ordinated co-operative effort for developing our economy 
and raising the standard of life of the people to the maximum 
possible extent in a minimum of time. This Conference resolves 
further to prepare in the early future the blue-print of a plan 
for the economic development of our country. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE PARTY CONSTITUTION 

Chairman : 

We will now take up the amendments to the Party consti¬ 
tution. A number of delegates have submitted fresh amendments. 
You will realise that sufficient notice should be given for these. 
The amendments received by the Central Secretariat and sug¬ 
gested by Madhu Limaye were considered by a special committee 
appointed by the National Executive. 

Madhu Limaye : 

A year has passed after the adoption of the constitution. 
Has the new constitution worked or failed? We have encountered 
some difficulties and in the light of the past year’s experience, 
the special committtx* referred to by the Chairman has suggested 
a few amendments. Most of these have come from the pro¬ 
vinces and were discussed in the Provincial Secivtarics’ Conference 
held in December 1949 at Bombay. 

You will sec from the draft befon* you that there are a 
number of verbal amendments. Some are not of vital nature. 
There should be no difficulty in accepting these. 1 will proceed 
article by article. 

ARTICLE 111 


Madhu Limaye : 

Amendments: In 111 (3) add : 'co-operatives and women^s 
organizations^ and make the consequential changes wherever 
necessary. 

Rewrite 111 {4) (c) as follows: Affiliating units in the case 
of trade union organizations shall be the primary trade unions; 
the affiliating unions of other organizations enumerated under 
llli^) shall be determmed by the National Executive. 

Our Kisan organization is not fully developed. So, the 
power of determining the primary affiliating unit has been given 
to the National Executive. 

The amendments were put to vote and adopted unanimously. 
ARTICLE IV 

Amendments: Delete the word ^affiliated' from all clauses 
of Article IV and substitute the word ' membership subscription' 
for ^ additional fee' 

Membership subscriptions mentioned in the clauses of Arti^' 
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cle IV be changed as follows: Trade unions, co-operatives and 
organizations of professionals, artisans and technicians, etc, Annas 
2 per member per annum; and kisan organization—Anna i per 
member per annum, 

Madhu Dandavate (Bombay): 

I oppose this reduction in membership subscription. It will 
affect our finances. Let us not look to a few for finance We 
must democratise it. Let us approach the masses. My com¬ 
plaint is that ('ven the original subscription is low. I strongly 
put fon\'ard the plea to retain the original. 

Lai Biharilal Paude (U.P.): 

Amendment: Membership subscription for trade unions be 
reduced io i Anna and not Annas 2 as suggested by Madhu 
Limayc. 

The trade unions have to pay affiliation fee to both the 
Party and the Hind Mazdoor Sahha. It is too heavy a burden. 
Then there are the other day to day expenses. 

Shanti Patel (Bombay): 

I oppose Madhu Tamaye’s aniendiiK'nt. Every branch of the 
Party is having deficit budgets. If our Party is the Party of 
kisans and mazdoors a major portion of our finances must come 
from them. I am sure that the workers can afford to pay Annas 4. 

Subedar Singh (U.P.): 

Amendment: The membership subscription for kisan pan- 
chayats should be half anna and not Anna i as suggested by 
the mover. 

The kisans do not live in compact areas like the mazdoors. 
It is difficult to get them together and much more difficult to 
approach them individually. How many times should we ask 
for money from the kisans? 

Karpuri Thakur (Bihar): 

I support Subedar Singh’s amendment. Let me remind 
Madhu Limaye that at the joint meeting of the National Executive 
and the working committee of the Hind Kisan Panchayat held 
at Rewa, the majority view was that the membership subscrip¬ 
tion should be half anna for kisan panchayats. 
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Biswanath Pandit (Orissa): 

Amendment: Each indwidual member shall pay a minimum 
membership fee of Annas 8 per annum. 

rhe individual membcTship fee of Rc. i is too high. If we 
lower it to As. 8 our membtTship will increase', and it will also 
not be a burden on poor kisans, mazdoors and lower middle 
class. 

The amendments of Subedar Singh, Lai Biharilal Pande and 
Biswanath Pandit were defeated. 

Chairman : I now put to vote Madhu’s amendments. 123 
have voted for and 61 against. 'J'he amendments have secured 
the necessary 2/3 of the total vote. 

Here a delegat(‘ demanded division. In the division 201 
voted in favour of the amendment and 89 against. The amend¬ 
ment was adopted. 


ARTICLE V 

Madhu Lirnaye : 

Amendment: Delete (ii)(a) and (ii)(t) in V{i), 

It has b('en our experience during the last thR'c years that 
the National General Council meetings are not successful. Im¬ 
portant iiK'mbers of the Party ket'p out of it. Of the members 
of the Covincii, only a few can* to attend its meetings. Con¬ 
sidering the size of the country and the financial difficulties of 
Party comrades, it is understandable w^hy attendance at the 
G(*neral Council meetings is poor. 

The Provincial General Councils may, however, be retained 
if th(' delegates so desire. But the National General Council, 
should, I think, be discontinued. However, if the delegates feel 
that a deliberative body is necessary, I shall not press my amend¬ 
ment. 

Greta Prasad Singh (Bihar): 

I oppose this amendment. Three years is too short a period 
for drawing such conclusions. Let us learn through mistakes. 
General Councils are very useful. Let us not scrap them because 
the attendance is poor. Why not hope that the General Councils 
will function properly in future? 

Kapildeo Singh (Bihar): I agree with Geeta Prasad Singh. 

H. R. S. Rao (Bombay): 

The arguments put forward by Madhu Lirnaye hold no 
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water. If we do away with the General Council, we will have 
no deliln rative body and it will lead to centralization ol powtT. 
Jliere has to he a ( lu'ck. We, of course, have full ('onfidence in 
the National Executive. 

Tushar Pawar (Maharashtra): 

It will not be a prope r tiling to lt‘av(‘ every decision to the 
National Executive. Occasions may arise when it will be necessary 
to asso('iat(* the' ranks of the Party with the decisions of the 
National Executive. 

ri(T(‘ a d(‘legat(‘ moved closun'. The house agreed to the* 
closure motion and votes were taken on the amendment. The 
amendment was n'jc'cted and th(' session adjourned. 

DELEGAITS SESSION 
SIXTH SITTING 
{Tuesday, nth July, 1950—3 P.M.) 

Aladhu Litnayc : 

Since' the aiiK'ndments regarding the National and Provincial 
Gt'neral Councils has bet*n rejec ted, 1 withdraw the consequc'ntial 
amendments. 1 now move the following amendments: 

Substitute ' may ^ for ' will” and delete the words 'provided 
that ■’ from F( i) (c). 

After Vii){d) add the following sub-clause : In Municipal 
areas havinfi a population of less than 3 lakhs town committee 
under the District Branch may be formed. 

Rewrite second sentence of V(2) as follows: The National 
Executive shall have the power to determine the area of the 
Provincial Organization. 


ARTICLE VI 

Rewrite VI (3)(^) as follows: The number of delegates to 
the confererice shall not exceed I5500. 

The proportion of representation given in VI (3) (6) be chang¬ 
ed to 6 : ^ ^ : 2 : 

In VJ{^^){d) substitute 5% for 10%. 

Rewrite first sentence of VI {4.) (c) as follows: To elect the 
Chairman, the General Secretary, the three joint secretaries, the 
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treasurer and 19 members of the National Executive from amongst 
the delegates for the ensuing year. 


ARTICLE VIII 

Rewrite Vni{\){a) as follows: The National Executive 
shall consist of the Chairman, the General Secretary, the three 
joint secretaries, the treasurer and 19 members. . . . 

Delete VIII{i){c) and (d). 

The amendments were carried nem. con. 

CONTROL COMMISSION 

Madhu Limaye : 

I move the following amendment: 

Delete VIII {2) (d) and insert the following after VI (4) (c) 
as a new sub-clause : To appoint a control commission consisting 
of three members to look into and decide complaints arising out 
of Party elections and matters relating to breach of discipline. 

Several delegates have suggested that steps should be taken 
to enforce discipline in the Party. They have suggested Central 
supervision and control. I accept the suggestion. The control 
commission which I have suggested will help us to do this. 

H. R. S. Rao (Bombay): 

It is necessary that the commission should be impartial. This 
can be achieved by stating that the members of the control com* 
mission shall not hold any executive appointments in the Party. 

Madhu Limaye : 

I will accept Rao’s amendment if he allows me to delete 
executive appointments and substitute secretarial appointments 
in its place. I agree that secretaries should not be appointed to 
the control commission. 

Chairman : Rao, do you agree? 

H. R. S. Rao : No. 

H. R. S. Rao’s amendment was rejected and Madhu Limaye’s 
amendment was carried nem. con. 

Madhu Limaye : I now move the following amendments: 

Substitute the word ^ Board * for ^ Committee ^ in Vin{st) {c). 
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ARTICLE IX 


The quorum of the General Council and the National and 
Proviiicial Conferences shall be one-fifth of members and delegates 
respectively and the quorum of the National Executive shall be 
nine. 


ARTICLE X 

Add the following to X{i) as new sub-clause [d ): The mem¬ 
bers of the Provincial Executive shall be ex-officio delegates but 
shall not be ejititled to vote unless they are duly elected as 
delegates. 

Insert in X (2) (c) the words ‘ from among the delegates/ 

Rewrite the first sentence of X {/^) {a) as follows: The 
Provincial Executive shall consist of the Chairman, the Secretary, 
not more than three joint secretaries, the treasurer and not more 
than 15 members. 

Add to X{/^)[c) the following: To submit a report and 
statement of accounts to the Provincial conference. 

Change the sequence of the following articles as indicated : 
Constituency Branch XI, District or City Branch XII, Ward and 
Local Units XIII, and Party Elections XIV, 

Rewrite the articles on Constituency Branch and District or 
City Branch as indicated. 

There is no vital change involved in this re-writing. The 
clauses have been rearranged and rewritten for the sake of clarity. 

The amendments were adopted nem, con, 

CLAUSES (5) AND (6) OF ARTICLE XIII 

Madhu Limaye : 

Amendment : Delete XIII (5). 

Yesterday when I had discussions with the Provincial Secre¬ 
taries, it was agreed that clause 5 should be removed, while 
opinion was divided in regard to clause 6. 

H, R, S, Rao : 

This clause is a very sound restriction. At Patna, it was 
argued by the mover of the new Party Constitution that the 
introduction of this clause will prevent the entry of undesirable 
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elements in the Party. I therefore oppose the deletion of this 
clause. 

Mir Mushtaq Ahmed (Delhi): 

Before a member can be accepted as an active member, he 
must go through a period of probation. There must be a specific 
probationary period. 

Sisir Dhar (Bengal): 

I support the amendment. If this clause is retained, it will 
not be possible for us to form Party units at many places. 

Verghese (Malabar): 

I suggest that we should have a clause fixing a probationary 
period. If there is no restriction of any kind, undesirable ele-* 
ments will enter the party, with a view to capture it. Bogus 
members will be enrolled to capture the organization, and ‘ mass * 
party will become the party of power-seekers, opportunists and 
the like. 

B. Krishnamurthi (Mysore): 

I suggest a via media. Let us retain these restrictions at some 
level. It may not be possible for us to form primary units. In 
such cases, this clause can be relaxed. I therefore move that 
clause 5 be retained. It should not, however, apply to Party 
units below the Provincial level. 

Amolesh Muziimdar (Bengal): 

I suggest that this clause should apply to district units and 
above. 

Madhu Limaye : 

There is not a single person in this Party who wishes that 
opportunists should enter the Party and capture it. But let us try 
to understand the issue. Clause 5 has created a number of organ¬ 
izational difficulties. Its existence has made it difficult for us 
to expand; new Party units could not be formed. For instance, 
in the province of Andhra there were less than 100 members at 
the time of the Patna Conference mostly concentrated in a few 
districts. New Party committees had therefore to be organized on 
a provisional basis. How long shall we pull on with provisional 
committees? 



In my organizational report, I have referred to irregularities 
in keeping accounts and to groupisni. Who does this? Not new 
entrants surely. It is no use raising the bogey of opportunists 
entering the Party. 

B. Krishnamurthi’s amendment was negatived. Madhu 
Limaye’s amendment failed to secure the necessary 2/3 votes, 182 
voting in favour of the amendment and roo voting against. 

Madhu Lhnayc : Comrade Chairman, 1 demand a division. 

In the division, igi voted in favour of the amendment and 
121 against. The amendment having failed to secure the neces¬ 
sary 2/3 votes (208 votes) it was declared lost. 

As this amendment was rejected, the mover withdrew his 
amendment to clause 6. 


ARTICLE XV 

Madhu Limaye : 

Rewrite Article XV as follows: Voting at all Party elections 
shall be by multiple distributive vote and by ballot or by show 
of hands, 

Vinayak Purohit (Bombay): 

Amendment: Article XV should read as follows: Voting 
at all Party elections shall be by cumulative vote and by ballot 
or by show of hands. 

For intra party democracy, we must have cumulative system 
of voting. This will give a chance to minority opinion to express 
itself through Party elections. The conference on free and fair 
elections convened by Jayaprakash Narayan has characterised dis¬ 
tributive voting as undemocratic and has demanded cumulative 
system of voting. I submit that in our Party elections also we 
must introduce cumulative system of voting. That is the only 
effective method to give protection to minority opinion. 

Ram Joshi (Bombay): 

I stoutly oppose Purohit’s amendment. The implications of 
this amendment are fraught with great danger. Our elections at 
all levels are fair and free. We vote for merit and work. Ours 
is a homogeneous party and there is nothing like a permanent 
minority opinion or groups in the Party. There may be differ¬ 
ences of opinion. Purohit’s anxiety seems to be to get the so-called 
minority opinion crystallised into a group. 



G. G, Mehta (Bombay): 

I oppose Purohit^s amendment It is an encourageninn to 
and factionalism. Democracy recognises various .sys¬ 
tems of voting. But a political party is entirely different from 
a Parliament both in form and spirit Cumulative system of vot¬ 
ing in a homogeneous party is a positive danger to the unity of 
the Party. 

Haja Kadam (Bombay): 

I support Purohit’s amendment. If you do not give a chance 
to the minority opinion to express itself through party elections 
how can they ever succeed in getting the official line changed? 

It is our experience that the official group always submits 
panels and gets them elected. The others have hardly a chance to 
get elected. 

Madhu Limaye : 

1 oppose Purohit’s amendment. He has thought it fit to refer 
to ‘ Fair and Free Elections ’ Conference. Does he not under¬ 
stand that a political party is essentially different from a legis¬ 
lative assembly? Political parties must have such systems of voting 
as arc conducive to homogeneity. Docs he want to convert the 
Party into a Parliament ? 

All these years, we have followed the distributive system. Does 
he mean to say that it has not been possible for the ‘ minority ’ 
opinion to project itself effectively? For representation of different 
opinions cumulative system is not necessary, as there are no perma¬ 
nent minorities and majorities in the Party. ‘ Minority ’ opinion 
has a right of free expression. It can convert the ‘ majority ’ 
opinion to its point of view on merit and through discussions. 

The basis of voting in our Party must be merit, work and 
integrity. If you accept Purohit’s amendment our Party will be 
converted into a debating society and this will lead to groupism 
and factionalism. 

Vinayak Purohit’s amendment was negatived and Madhu 
Limaye’s amendment was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

ARTICLE XVII 

Madhu Limaye : 

Amendment: Substitute the following new Article for 
Article XVII: The National Executive shall have powers to 
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frame rules not inconsistent with the constitution of the Party, 
These rules shall, however, be placed before the National Confer¬ 
ence of the Party. 

Chairman : 

It is necessary to bring to > jur notice a serious difficulty with 
regard to this Article. All ruh's framed by the National Executive 
will lapse unless endorsed by you. There are only two things 
which you can do. Either you endorse the existing rules or direct 
the National Executive to frame new ones and place them before 
you for endorsement. I will be guided by the house in this 
matter. 

Mukui Bihari Lai (U.P.) : 

Why not leave the rule-making entirely to the National Exe¬ 
cutive ? The Conference can give up its power to endorse them. 
This will solve the difficulty. 

Chairman : I regret, we cannot do this. 

Mukut Bihari Lai: 1 rnovt' that the existing rules be adopt¬ 

ed. The new National Exec utive may change these if it so de¬ 
sires and place them before the next National Conference. 

Mukut BiharilaPs motion was carried unanimously^ and 
Madhu Limaye’s amendment was adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS MOVED FROM THE CHAIR 

Chairman : 

We have devoted the whole day to constitutional amendments. 
There are a large number of resolutions yet to be moved. These 
will be moved from the chair. They are non-controversial and 
there need be no discussion on them. 

The following resolutions were moved from the Chair and 
adopted unanimously. 

KHAN ABDUL GHAFFARKHAN 

This Conference views with concern the continued incarcera¬ 
tion of Khan Abdul Ghaffarkhan, Dr. Khan Sahib and hundreds 
of their Khudai Khidmatgar followers in the N.W.F.P. of the 
neighbouring state of Pakistan. 

The mutual interests of both India and Pakistan require that 
in both the countries full civil liberties should be guaranteed to aH 
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citizens irrespective of the political views they may hold. A cli¬ 
mate of real freedom and full civil liberties will not only help the 
development of their internal political life on healthy lines, but it 
will also be an aid to the improvement of their mutual relations. 

The continued incarceration of persons like the Khan 
Brothers who have played a prominent role in the public life of 
their province in the past is a source of irritation and amounts to 
a strata on the the Vwo countries. It is high time that 

these patriots whose services would always be of immense help 
and more so in the present atmosphere were set at liberty and 
enabled to play their part in the public life. This Conference 
therefore appeals to the Pakistan authorities to release them and 
their followers without any further delay. 

GREETINGS TO POLITICAL SUFFERERS 

This Conference of the Socialist Party sends its greetings to 
those comrades who resisted encroachment on civil liberties and 
injustice in economic, social and political spheres of public life in 
the country in an organised and peaceful manner. In thus carry¬ 
ing on peaceful struggle hundreds of comrades suffered imprison¬ 
ment and other acts of repression and this Conference sends its 
special greetings and congratulations to those still in prison. 

NEPAL’S STRUGGLE FOR DEMOCRACY 

The National Conference of the Socialist Party sends its 
heatticsl gteeXings to the people of Nepal in their struggle for 
emancipation from the tyrannical and feudal rule of the Ranas 
and extends its full sympathy to the freedom fighters who are 
undergoing repression there. The Conference further urges upon 
the Government of India to exert all their influence for establish¬ 
ment of a democratic form of government in Nepal 

AGRARIAN STRUGGLES 

The National Conference of the Socialist Party views with 
grave concern the brutal suppression of peaceful efforts made in 
various parts of the country like Ferozepur,. Jhabua, Giladhri, 
Salpaigur, Madura, Chengalput, Mangalpur in Puri, Piparia, 
Tinnevelly and Deoria to bring light and hope to the oppressed 
village poor. The manner of their suppression is a challenge to 
the democratic conscience of the country. It is a cruel irony that 
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people have to fight and face repression even for enforcing the 
accepted programme of the party in power. No serious attempt 
has been made to enforce the demands of either the Hind Kisan 
Panchayat or even the recommendations of the Kumarappa Com¬ 
mittee. Such criminal neglect and suppression of the cause of 
millions of village-poor are bound to nullify all efforts of national 
reconstruction. 

This Conference reminds the Governments, Central and 
State, that the crux of Indian problem is the problem of lOO mil¬ 
lion village-poor. That is the test of democracy and the bona 
fides of those who claim to stand by the down-trodden. This 
Conference directs the National Executive to secure the co-opera¬ 
tion of such impartial and upright persons as Sri J. C. Kumarappa^ 
Sri M. L. Dantwala, Rao Sahib Patwardhan and Sri Anand 
Kaushalyan in the investigation of these or other similar incidents. 

BENGAL REFUGEES 

This Conference of tfie Socialist Party extends its deep 
sympathy and solidarity with the people of Bengal who are today 
reaping the bitter harvest of partition. Despite the Indo-Pakistan 
Pact the flow of refugees across the frontier shows no sign of coming 
to an end. The return of a sense of security and confidence in 
the future in the mind of the minority communities which was the 
main justification for the pact has not yet been achieved. This 
Conference is of the opinion that to bring about an effective solu¬ 
tion of the minority problem in the two Bengals it is necessary to 
eliminate the force of landlordism and capitalism, throughout 
India and Pakistan. I'he Socialist Party, while pledging to combat 
all manifestations of communalism in India, appeals to the people 
of Pakistan to fight against the same forces in their own country. 
An effective solution of the problem facing the people of Bengal 
requires the unification of East and West Bengal on the basis oi 
the ultimate and inevitable unity of a Socialist India and a Social¬ 
ist Pakistan. 

This Conference notes with concern the mounting dimensions 
of the refugee problem in West Bengal without any serious effort 
to tackle it. The tragedy of this uprooted humanity is a challenge 
to the conscience of the whole of India and the Conference demands 
that no consideration of vested interests should be permitted to 
stand in the way of carrying through an effective programme of 
refugee rehabilitation. This Conference welcomes the decision of 
the Union Government in taking full responsibility for refugee 
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rehabilitation, but demands that this responsibility should be car¬ 
ried out in deeds in co-operation with all the State Governments 
and public organizations. There must be an end to eviction of 
refugees from unused land. All available cultivable land not in 
use has to be taken over by the State and distributed among tlie 
refugees. A serious effort must be made by the Government in 
co-operation with publk' initiative to reclaim cultivable waste land 
for refugee resettlement. All co-operation in the administration 
of refugees to unite with others in a united effort to put into 
practice the Party’s plan of national revival would guarantee to 
all sections of the Indian people the right to live and work like 
human beings. 

VIOLATION OF CIVIL LIBERTIES 

This Conference views with grave concern the violation of 
Civil Liberties that have been occurring in some of the districts 
of the Madras State. In the name of putting down communist 
atrocities and ferreting out the underground communist workers 
the Madras Government has unleashed a virtual reign of terror. 
In the Tanjore district particularly various units of anned consta¬ 
bulary have been drafted into the villages and the citizens sub¬ 
jected to acts of violence, harrassment and humiliation. This 
Conference calls on the Madras Government to immediately insti¬ 
tute inquiries, and to set up a Committee which will command 
public confidence, to investigate into this police terror. 

ATTACKS ON SOCIALIST WORKERS 

This Conference condemns the deliberate and brutal attack 
on some important members of the Malabar Socialist Party, in¬ 
cluding Com. P. M. Kunjiraman Nambiar, Secretary of the 
Malabar Socialist Party, and member of the National Executive. 
This attack was calculated to incapacitate Com. Nambiar so as 
to remove him from the political sphere. The Conference regrets 
the inordinate delay on the part of the administration in taking 
action in this case. The repetition of such incidents in other 
parts of Kerala especially in the United States of Travancore and 
Cochin where a group of Party workers, including P. P. Wilson, 
the Secretary, were attacked by some INTUC men raises suspicions 
that a calculated policy of terror and intimidation has been set 
upon by certain groups. 

Chairman: Three items remain now. We must complete 
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our work before tomorrow noon. It is now 5-30 and I suggest 
we adjourn for half an hour for tea and re-assemble at 6 sharp. 

The Conference re-assembled at 6 p.m. 

SITUATION IN KOREA 

Chairman : 

Suresh Desai will now move the resolution On Situation In 
Korea. 

Suresh Desai: 

The situation in Korea is explosive. The world is suffering 
from war hysteria. Let us not be carried away by emotions and 
the propaganda o. the United States or the USSR. We .should 
view the develoj)inents from the viewpoint of the third camp. 

You should go into the history of the Korea issue and the 
(‘ff'orts made by the UNO to solve it dispassionately and arrive 
at an independent judgment. The attitude of USSR has been 
unhelpful. 

I submit that the Security Council should have given a chance 
to North Korea to place its case before it. North Korea is a 
puppet of the USSR, while South Korea is a child of the UNO, 
fostered by the United States. 

Another fact wc should not forget is that the partition of 
Korea is unnatural. The 38th parallel is an arbitrary boundary. 
The Rhee regime is undoubtedly reactionary. The situation is such 
that wc have nothing to choose between the two. Then, what 
should wc do ? There is no doubt that Truman’s action in regard 
to Formosa was wrong. But let us not go into all this. We 
must judge the things as they exist. We are under no obligation 
to support the Security Council’s action; but at the same time there 
must be some instrument of collective security. No one has a 
right to plunge the nations of the world into a war. 

It is unfortunate that the Government of India is following 
a negative policy. It must be based on some sound principle. 
This can only be the Third Camp. 

Kamaladevi: 

I s(‘cond the resolution. The Korean situation is an obvious 
symptom of a situation that has been continuing as a kind of 
hangover from the last war, and the continuation of the disagree¬ 
ment between two powers. We have therefore to view this situa*- 
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tion against the background of this hangover. It was obvious 
from its inception that because of its inherent qualities the UNO 
will be weak. If UNO can’t do it,—collective security will have 
to be created by the joint sanctions of the peoples to avoid a 
world conflict. In the absence of such an alternative, most of the 
people are looking to the existing body for security. This is also 
due to the failure of the socialists the world over to respond to the 
desire of all common people to create an alternative authority. 

People of Asia must be brought together. There are, no 
doubt, considerable difficulties in doing so. The peoples of Asia 
do not spontaneously rally behind the progressive forces. It is 
also to be realised that the dissensions between th(‘ two powers 
has created a situation in which the greater the rac(‘ for arma¬ 
ments between these two, more helpless the other countries be¬ 
come, whether small or big. The fiercer the instrument of des¬ 
truction invented, the greater is the dependence of other countries 
on these powers. 

We must review the situation against this background. We 
have to think how best we can act and create a force which can 
prevent wars. It is not a matter of arms alone. We can use 
something else in the place of these arms. Thought is often more 
potent. Even in the face of the growing conflicts, we must offer 
an alternative to these arms and the feeling of helplessness. Wc 
say that the Third Camp is the alternative—the alternative of 
effective collective security and hope. If we fail to do this people 
are bound to hanker after that which is already in existence, how¬ 
ever imperfect an instrument it may be. 

People are hungry for a world Government and Peace. The 
Gordian knot can only be cut by creating a third force. The 
necessary energy for this will, however, have to come from the 
peoples themselves. 

A jit Roy (Bengal): 

Amendment: Delete paras 2, 3 and 4 of the resolution and 
substitute the following : This Conference is of the opinion that 
the war in Korea is the erruption of the cold war between the two 
major blocs led by the USA and USSR, The fact that the goV'- 
ernments of North and South Korea are mere puppets of the 
USSR and USA respectively, only confirms that the issues involved 
in the Korean war are considerations of power politics and not the 
questions of Korean independence and unification. 

The Socialist Party has already made its position clear with 
regard to the U,S, — U,S,S.R, power blocs. This Conference 
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therefore reaffirms the fundamental position of the Party, which 
is that of active opposition to the policy of both camps and there>* 
fore to the war between the two Korean puppets of these blocs. 

The action of the Security Council in underwriting Amertcan 
military intervention in Korea and in calling for interisificatton of 
military measures only further aggravates the acute international 
situation. The action of the Security Council in this rnatter has 
been dictated by the needs of American diplomacy which domi¬ 
nates its deliberations and decisions. 

This Conference therefore declares its opposition to both 
warring camps and appeals to the workers and the common people 
of the Soviet Union and the United States to foil the attempts of 
the power-crazy rulers to plunge mankind into the horrors of a 
new world war. 

We must be very clear on the issues of foreign policy. We 
are passing through a period of war and niilitarisw. Internation¬ 
al conflicts have increased. Smaller nations have lost their inde¬ 
pendence in relation to big powers. The stand of our Party has 
invoked great interest. India, Burma and Ceylon arc the only 
Asian countries which have working class parties with mass fol¬ 
lowing. They must strive to remain independent of both the 
blocs. 

But there exists a misunderstanding in the foreign countries 
that the foR'ign policies of the Government of India and the 
Socialist Party are identical. This misunderstanding must be re¬ 
moved. Kamaladevi’s suggestion regarding an alternative instru¬ 
ment of world security will help us to do this. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Security Council has failed miserably. It 
does not possess the necessary authority. The UNO has not on 
any occasion intervened in the interest of liberty and struggle for 
freedom of colonial peoples. In this particular case, its policy is 
dictated not by the Korean interests but by the interests of Ameri¬ 
can imperialism. 

We must therefore strengthen the third force. Its future is 
bright. We must take a resolute stand against Stalinism and 
imperialism. 

H. R. S. Rao (Bombay): 

Amendment: Retain the first sentence of the last para and 
delete the remaining sentences, and substitute the following : *Uhe 
unrelenting fight for a democratic socialist India under the red 
banner of the Socialist Party. Such an India, pursuing sound 
internal and foreign policies, can become a focus of an evet-ex» 
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panding peace movement and also become the throbbing centre 
of the allegiance and emotions of common people seeking peace, 
social security and human freedom. 

In the developing interyiaiiotial conflict a positive and effec¬ 
tive role can he played only by a democratic socialist India in co¬ 
operation with the forces of genuine international socialism. 
Therefore, the Socialist Party once again pledges itself to the task 
of building such a third force of revolutionary peace/' 


N. R. Abhyankar (Madhya Pradesh): 

Amendment: Delete the first sentence of para 4 and add. the 
following to the end of the same para : "'This conference further 
views with great apprehension the decisions of the Security Coun¬ 
cil in entrustmg to the Government of USA, the creation of a 
status quo particularly by military action. This action of the 
Security Council will not help to make the UNO a fit instrument 
of international co-operation." 

The mover has devoted much of his time in defending this 
paragraph. Is it because of the fact that it is not in accord with 
the Policy Statement ? 1 draw your attention to paragraphs 70, 

79, 81 and 82 of the Policy Statement. I submit that the reso¬ 
lution belies our declared policy with regard to foreign affairs. 

Chairman: Jayaprakash Narayan will now speak on the 
resolution. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

The resolution which we are discussing is a very important 
resolution. I had no hand in drafting it, but I find that it is 
more or less in accord with the views I had expressed in a press 
interview at Bombay. 

Wc must consider the Korea issue with a full sense of respon¬ 
sibility. All kinds of theoretical discussions are possible. But to 
sit back and talk of ideology when every hour the fate of the 
world is being decided, is not realistic. 

We have been evolving our policies and principles slowly. 
The credit for developing our foreign policy goes to Rammanohar 
Lohia. When it was a fashion to divide the world into two camps 
—the Camp of Democracy and the Camp of Fascism —Lohia had 
boldly suggested, as far back as 1939, the idea of a Third Camp — 
a camp of oppressed millions, fighting for freedom, peace and 
progress. 
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When we are suddenly faced with a situation like in Korea^ 
we have to take into account the forces that are actually shaping 
events and not mere ideological arguments. There is no doubt 
that the USA is ranged on one side and the USSR on the other 
in this conflict. Nor can we deny that the Koreans are mere 
pawns in the game. But shall we, in sublime unreality, adopt an 
ostrich policy and merely appeal to the people of USA and 
USSR ? Is there any chance of their listening to us? North 
Korean armies arc advancing rapidly. Your theories cannot halt 
their advance. If tomorrow India is invaded by a foreign power, 
will we sit back and theorise? Shall we say that the UNO has no 
right to interfere ? Shall we say that no country has a right to 
come to our rescue ? Will we prefer to be submerged by an army 
of tanks and boDibers ? If in the name of all our theories we say 
that the UNO should not even raise its little finger, will that be 
realism ? The invasion of South Korea by North Korea is an 
act of aggression. Is it not our duty to raise our voice against 
this kind of aggression ? It is true that there is a very uneasy 
equilibrium in the world today and we may condemn both the 
US and the USSR for it. But if this equilibrium is not disturbed 
in favour of either bloc, there is some hope for the third force to 
grow and become strong enough to dictate peace to the two power 
blocs. 

But if the equilibrium is disturbed, in the very nature of things, 
one side is bound to gain at the cost of the other. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the equilibrium in Korea was disturbed 
in a planned manner. The progress of war has shown that there 
was months of pit'paration behind this invasion of South Korea 
with the active help of the USSR. 

The Koreans themselves might want to be united. But if 
in this world unity is not to be achieved by force and if some kind 
of order is to be maintained and if further the world is not to be 
turned into a jungle, there must be some guarantee and some pro¬ 
cedure. We have therefore to raise our voice against aggression 
and injustice. 

Support to the action of the UNO does not mean that we 
have beconi(', agents of the US bloc. Our stand on Korea is that 
the boundary of the 38th parallel should be restored. Obviously, 
this cannot be achicv(‘d under the circumstances, except by the 
UN forcing North Korea to undo the wrong it has perpetrated. 
We are not enemies of either the US or the USSR. But we do 
not approve of the US action in regard to Formosa. It may also 
be that the Soviet bloc is fighting to the last Korean in order to 
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^&in admission for Red China into the UNO. But on the Korean 
Question 1 wonder, what else the UN could have done under the 
circumstances. If the UN had not acted, South Korea would 
have been oreupied long hack. Let us show some courage and 
face facts. 

B. D. Joshi (Delhi): 

Many of niy doubts have been cleared after listening to Jaya- 
prakash Narayan’s speech. But I am still inclined to believe that 
the US action has put world peace in jeopardy. The resolution 
of Security Council was also illegal and ill-conceived. The reso¬ 
lution is not clear on these points. 

F. M, Pinto (Bombay): 

Amendment i: Add at the end of the first sentence of 
para 2 the following : ''and also the desire of the USA to retain 
a small army in South Korea.'' 

Amendment 2: Delete the last sentence of para 8 and sub¬ 
stitute the following in its place : "this conference throws its full 
weight on the side of admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations." 

The first sentence of para 2 speaks only half the truth. The 
USA did retain a small army in South Korea. 

We must also support the Russian move to get Red China 
into the UNO. A big nation is being wrongfully kept out of the 
UNO. 

G. R. Gupta (Madhya Pradesh): 

I oppose the resolution. Let us not forget what we did in 
the case of Hyderabad. Suppose the US forces had then come 
to the rescue of the Nizam, would we have liked it? The real 
situation is that US acts and the Security Council merely endorses. 

I submit that the Security Council is a rubber stamp of American 
imperialism. If Hyderabad could be heard by the Security Coun¬ 
cil, why not North Korea ? 

Sadashiv Rao : Comrade Chairman, I move closure. 

Chairman : 

Yes. I will take the vote of the house. Suresh Desai has 
accepted the amendment suggested by Ram Joshi to para six. 
He has allowed him, however, to recast it. Ram JoshPs amend¬ 
ment recast by the mover is as follows: ''Delete para six and sub- 
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stitute the following: ^ This Conference notes with regret the 
failure of the Government of India, to adopt a positive policy in 
the recent Korean developm^ Is and use this opportunity to galva¬ 
nise small nations into a pem e bloc. It however feels that media¬ 
tion at this late hour is boV\ d* sirable and possible. The Confer¬ 
ence therefore urges to seen (^j-operation of the free countries of 
South-East Asia and West A^ia and raise the united voice of the 
peoples outside the two power blocs for the return of warring forces 
to ^8th parallel and to reopen the Korea issue in the UNO/ 

The house has agreed to the closure motion. Suresh Desai 
will now reply. 

Suresh Desai: 

It is not possible for me to accept the remaining amendments. 
The movers of the amendments have failed to convince me regard¬ 
ing their propriety. 

I submit that the approach of the resolution is very sound 
and is in conformity with our declared policy. Let us not be 
overwhelmed by emotions. I have already said that we should 
face the facts and arrive at an independent judgment. 

rhe amendments of Pinto and H. R. S. Rao were negatived. 
Ajit Roy’s amendment was rejected, 131 voting against and 
89 voting in favour. 

The amended resolution was carried by a large majority and 
the session adjourned. 


RESOLUTION 

The National Conference of the Socialist Party is deeply con¬ 
cerned over the recent developments in Korea. Divided Korea 
is a threat to peace, especially as for geo-political reasons it has 
become one of the most dangerous focal points of tension between 
the United States of America and the Soviet Union. 

This Conference notes with regret the persistent refusal of 
North Korean Govt'rnment to provide facilities for the United 
Nations’ Commission on Korea to organize democratic elections 
in both the parts of Korea and thus restore to Korea unity and 
a government reflecting the democratic will of the people. This 
Conference can never agree to the ending of partition by use of 
arms and tactics of invasion. 

The planned invasion of South Korea by North Korea exposes 
the hollowness of the peace offensive that was recently organized 
by the communists the world over. 
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This Conference appreciates the stand taken by United 
Nations to safeguard the territorial integrity and liberties against 
external aggression of the people of South Korea. It, however, 
cannot fail to point out that an opportunity should have been 
given to the representative of the North Korean Government to 
explain the point of view of its Government before the Security 
Council reached its decision. The Conference, however, depre¬ 
cates the action of the United States Government in anticipating 
the decision of the Security Council and thereby reducing the deci¬ 
sion to a mere endorsement of a [ait accompli. 

This Conference records its strong disapproval of the unila¬ 
teral intervention of the United States of America in Formosa. 
Such an intcrv(‘ntion is bound to further complicate the inter¬ 
national situation and aggravate the tension between the two 
great powers. 

This Conference notes with regret the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to adopt a positive policy in the recent Korean 
developments and use this opportunity to galvanise small nations 
into a peace bloc. It, however, hels that mediation at this late 
hour is both desirable and possible. The Conference therefore 
urges to seek co-operation of the free countries of South-East Asia 
and West Asia and rais(' the united voice of the peoples outside 
the two power blocs for the return of warring forces to 38th parallel 
and to reopen the Korean issue in the UNO. 

7 ’his Conference is firmly of the opinion that in the world 
that is fast drifting towards a new and more terrible war, it is the 
responsibility of the Asian countries to dcv(*lop through federal 
approaches a peace bloc that would be able to play an effective 
role in world politics. The policy of Third Force has to be con¬ 
ceived in a dynamic spirit of united efforts made for consolidating 
the diverse peoples of Asia and Africa into such an impregnable 
bloc of peace. 

This Conference desires that the United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion should develop into a more reliable instrument of collective 
security. That, however, demands the admission of Communist 
China into the Security Council. The refusal to permit the new 
Government of China to play its legitimate part in the councils 
of the world further disturbs the precarious balance of world 
politics. While this Conference throws its full weight on the side 
of admission of Communist China to the United Nations, it cannot 
approve of the policy pursued by the Soviet Union of boycotting 
the United Nations. In the United Nations, as elsewhere, the 
rules of democracy have got to be accepted and faith maintained 
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in the effectiveness of public opinion. 

This Conference appeals <. the Indian people to recognise 
the gravity of the situation aiio the cardinal role that history calls 
upon them to play. Free Indi.t, pursuing sound international and 
foreign policies, can become .t fc^cus for an ever-expanding peace 
movement and also become tiie 'hrobbing centre of the allegiance 
and emotions of the common people seeking peace, social security 
and human freedom. In the developing international alignment, 
a positive and creative role can be played by India and India 
alone. Only the determined effort of the people of this great and 
ancient country can save the world from another conflagration. 


DELEGATES SESSION 
SEVENTH SITTING 
{Wednesday^ i2th July, 1950—9-30 a.m.) 

Chairman : 

Jayaprakash Narayan will now speak. He wishes to reopen 
discussion on clause 5 of Article XIV. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I was perturbed by your decision in regard to clause 5 of 
Article XIV. There are many amongst you who arc not directly 
charged with organizational responsibilities. I can tell you with 
the utmost honesty that during the whole of the last year since 
the inauguration of this constitution, wherever I went, workers in 
charge of organizational work, trade union workers, peasant work¬ 
ers—in fact everyone—complained that this clause which lays down 
the condition of one year’s membership comes in the way of build¬ 
ing up the Party. Either we accept the objectives of a mass 
party or we do not. If we do, then we should be honest and try 
to remove all impediments that come in our way. 

It is unfortunate that it has not been possible for you to ap¬ 
preciate the reasons put forward by Madhu Limaye. Do not think 
even for a moment that those who are trying hard to build up the 
Party wish to admit opportunists into the Party. Why are you 
suspicious ? 

In one breath you invite the people into the party, while in 
the other, you raise a wall of all sorts of restrictions. Let me tell 
you that while the response is very good, membership is small. 
In every village or group of villages there arc people who are not 
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organized. New elements want to come in. Do you not want to 
integrate them into our organization ? 

1 am^ for one, convinced that clause 5 must be deleted if the 
Party is to groAv. Why should we assume that our Party mem¬ 
bers will elect wrong people ? Much is being made of the ques¬ 
tion of whole-timers, I know a number of cases of teachers and 
( lerks and persons engaged in other professions, who regularly 
work for the Party. They are in no way less hard working than 
the whole-timers. Are you going to deny these persons organiza¬ 
tional responsibilities? Such persons will keep away from the Party 
if they find that there is a constitutional bar which prevents them 
from sharing responsibilities. 

If you so desire, you may continue to discriminate between 
workers and workers. It was Madhu’s weakness that he com¬ 
promised on clause 6 in the hope that you will accept his amend¬ 
ment in r(\gard to clause 5. 

You have, however, decided to retain these clauses. But the 
constitution docs not prevent you from revising your earlier deci¬ 
sion. T urge upon you to revise your decision in regard to clause 5 
and allow’ the party to go forward. I request the Chairman to 
find your reaction to my proposal. 

Chairman : 

One docs not like to reopen a question once decided. The rules 
of democracy are that whatever is decided must be accepted. I, 
however, permitted Jayaprakash Narayan to speak because I ap¬ 
preciated his anxiety and felt that after all the final decision is 
with you. I will, thcreforce, take your vote on his proposal. 

The conference agreed to rcopen the subject. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I am not suggesting that the conference should rescind its 
earlier dt^cision. I should, therefore, like to move the following 
n'solution:— ''Resolved that the operation of clause 5 of Article 
XIV be suspended till the next National Conference/* 

Chairman : 

Jayaprakash Narayan’s resolution is before you. I will take 
your votes later. 


THE LABOUR BILLS 


Meanwhile G. G. Mehta will move the resolution on the 
Labour Bills. I have received three amendments. He has accept- 
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cd the substance of Ram Mahadik’s and Raja Kadam’s amend¬ 
ments, and incorporated it in a new paragraph which he wishes 
to add towards the end of the resolution, 

G. G, Mehta (Bombay): 

Add the following new paragraph towards the end : 

''In case, however^ the Government of India disregard the 
voice of the workers and the public opinion, and proceed, post¬ 
haste, as they appear to do, with enactment of the two Labour 
Bills, the Socialist Party calls upon its members and the working 
class in the country to raise an avalanche of opposition to them 
and to extend fullest co-operation to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha in 
every item of this programme, including a call for such direct 
action as they may deem proper to give against the obnoxious 
Labour Bills/^ 

I request Tukaram Pawar to withdraw his amendment. In 
this resolution, we have incorporated some of our fundamental 
objections to the two bills. We have said that these bills are 
opposed to the basic principles of trade-unionism. His amend¬ 
ment is inconsistent with the resolution. 

In the group discussions it was pointed out by many that this 
resolution has no operative clause. At its Secunderabad Annual 
Conference, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha had adopted an exhaustive 
resolution containing an operative clause. On the basis of that 
resolution, instructions were issued to its branches with regard to 
the proposed programme of action. And therefore this resolution 
declares the whole-hearted support of the Party to that programme 
and calls upon its members to extend their fullest co-operation in 
the implementation of the programme. 

The HMS has called two conferences which will shortly meet 
at Delhi. These conferences of Government employees and other 
unions will draft a memorandum which will be presented to the 
Government. I believe that each one of you will undertake the 
responsibility of collecting workers’ signatures to the memorandum. 

Basawan Singh (Bihar). I second the resolution. 

All the amendments were withdrawn and the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


RESOLUTION 

A free trade union movement is the bastion of democracy. 
Without free trade unionism democracy is ever in peril. ^ 
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The economic rehabilitation of India, especially industrial¬ 
isation, is possible only with the co-operation of the workers made 
available by a free trade union movement. 

These objectives of ushering in a new era of freedom, demo¬ 
cracy and prosperity cannot be attained unless confidence of the 
workers is secured and a psychological revolution brought about. 
To bring about such a change, the workers have not only to be 
assured of but also be enabled to secure the basic necessities of life, 
such as fair wages, housing accommodation, social security and 
protection against unemployment, on the one hand, and safeguards 
against violation of their fundamental trade union rights, on the 
other. 

The Socialist Party is firmly of the opinion that the Trade 
Unions Bill and the Labour Relations Bill, now before the Parlia¬ 
ment, violate the fundamental trade union rights of workers and 
will not help to fulfil their basic human needs. They may in 
reality cause worsening of the unemployment situation and intensi¬ 
fication of the economic crisis in the country, while the trade 
union movement itself may lose freedom and strength. 

The Socialist Party is opposed, in principle, to the main pro¬ 
visions of the two Labour Bills on the following grounds: 

(1) The right to organise into Trade Unions is completely 
denied to employees in domestic services. 

(2) The right of association is denied to Civil Servants; 
for, they cannot associate with other employees who arc not Civil 
Servants, and they cannot affiliate their unions with All-India or 
International Federations comprising of unions of employees who 
are not Civil Servants. 

(3) To deprive Civil Servants and Government employees 
of participation in political activities militates against one of the 
fundamental human rights, which should be assured to all citizens 
in a free and democratic society. 

(4) One of the major objections against these Bills lies in 
the fact that the Right of Collective Bargaining of the working 
class through trade unions of their own choice has been reduced 
to a farce by the provisions for compulsory conciliation and com¬ 
pulsory arbitration and by illegalisation of effective strikes, all at 
the instance of the Government. Voluntary negotiations and re¬ 
cognition of the right of strike, i.e. the right to withdraw collective¬ 
ly, are the very foundations of Collective Bargaining. 

(5) The Labour Bills in their present forms will inculcate 
a litigious spirit among the workers and will seriously hamper free 
Collective Bargaining. 
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(6) Government interference at practically every stage of 
the labour dispute and particularly with the independence of the 
judiciary, is one of the most obnoxious features of the two Bills. 

(7) These Labour Bills will call for a revolt from the entire 
working class in the country, in view of the freedom given to em¬ 
ployers to ictrench workers. These vital issues affecting the 
workers as to their very Right to Work and to have protection 
against unemployment and the Right to Live coupled with the 
freedom from hunger, will be outside the jurisdiction of the Tri¬ 
bunal, being not cove red by the definition of “Labour dispute.” 

Ihe Socialist Party, assembled in its National Conference, 
therefore, calls upon the Government of India to withdraw the 
two Labour Bills, in response to public opinion, and to introduce 
fresh legislative measures in the Parliament for the enactment of 
a Labour Code, comprehensive, co-ordinating and progressive in 
nature, which can serve the dual purpose of safeguarding the 
fundamental trade union rights of the working class for the build¬ 
ing up of a free and democratic trade union movement and also 
to enable it to satisfy its basic human needs in a free and demo¬ 
cratic society. 

In case, however, the Government of India disregard the 
voice of the workers and the public opinion, and proceed, post¬ 
haste, as they appear to do, with enactment of the two labour 
bills, the Socialist Party calls upon its members and the working 
class in the country raise an avalanche of opposition to them and 
to extend fullest co-operation to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha in every 
item of this programme, including a call for such direct action as 
they may deem proper to give against the obnoxious Labour Bills. 

ELECTION OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
Chairman : 

We will now proceed with the election of the new National 
Executive. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I propose that Acharya Narendra Dev be elected Chairman. 
Ganga Saran Singh : I second the proposal. 

Acharya Narendra Dev was elected Chairman amidst thun¬ 
derous applause. 
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Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I propose that Asoka Mehta be elected General Secretary. 
Ganga Saran Singh : I second the proposal. 

Asoka Mehta was unanimously elected General Secretary. 

The conference then unanimously elected the following office 
bearers and members: 

Joint Secretaries : Prem Bhasin 
Rohit Dave 
Madhu Limaye 

Treasurer: M. Harris. 


Members: 


A. Chakradhar 
Maganlal Bagdi 
Hareshwar Goswami 
Ajit Roy 
Sibnath Bannerji 
Jayaprakash Narayan 
Ganga Saran Singh 
Ramnandan Mishra 
Mahadeo Singh 

Jagadish 


Sukumar Pagare 
N. G. Gore 
K. B. Menon 
Surendra Dwivedi 
Tilak Raj Chadha 
S. R. Subramaniam 
Rammanohar Lohia 
Swami Bhagwan 
Damodar Swaroop Seth 
Joshi. 


PROGRAMME FOR NATIONAL REVIVAL 
Chairman : 

Jayaprakash Narayan will now move the draft Programme 
for National Revival. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

I have suggested a few corrections and additions to the Na¬ 
tional Revival Programme, which have been circulated. We have 
already discussed this draft in the group meeting. I do not wish 
to make a long speech. I would however like to point out the 
main features of the programme. 

I wish to make it clear that this Programme is not our election 
manifesto. It is our answer to the most urgent and grave prob¬ 
lems which our country is facing, as also a programme of work 
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for Party members. A mood of negativism prevails among the 
people and it is our supreme duty to find a way out. 

It has been our practice to criticise the Congress Party and 
the Congress administration. The people want to know, and 
naturally so, as to what alternative the Socialist Party has to ofTcr. 
I am confident that this programme offers an excellent opportu¬ 
nity to our workers to approach the people. 

I agree that there is much in this programme which can only 
be implemented if the Party comes into power. But there are also 
many items which can be implemented by us here and now. If 
we succeed in creating the necessary enthusiasm among the people, 
if we arc able to mobilise them, then we can surely compel the 
Government to accept this Programme. 

It contains both combative and constructive items; the two 
are integrated into a whole. As a party in opposition \\X! will 
have to agitate' for certain aspects of the Programme and fight for 
certain others. But while doing all this we will also have to carry 
on our constructive activities to help the people. 

In this Progranune we appeal to the nation as a whole and 
not merely a section of the populace and that is why I prefer to 
call it National Revival Programme. It stresses the import¬ 
ance of creating mass enthusiasm. People can be enthused only 
if they find that what they are calk'd upon to build u]3 will bv 
theirs and that they will get a fair deal. Small schemes of develop¬ 
ment must be initiated in which the people can directly participate 
and in which there will be scope for voluntary effort. The Pro¬ 
gramme is for the whole nation. We therefore appeal to all to 
co-operate with us in putting through this programme. I am 
confident that you will endorse it unanimously. 

Madhu Dandawate (Bombay) : 

I second the Programme moved by Jayaprakash Narayan. 
I wish to emphasise the positive content of the Programme. In 
the past, on a number of occasions, the positive content of our 
resolutions was completely negatived by our actions. 'Phis reso¬ 
lution puts grave responsibilities on us all. Its positive contents 
must be put through. Let us imbibe the constructive spirit with 
which it breathes and let it become our inspiration and our guide. 

The theoretical aspect of this resolution is also equally im¬ 
portant. Many think that the Programme is a Utopia. I submit 
that it has a definite theoretical foundation. It is in no way 
a departure from our oft-declared policy. 

There is today a growing tendency to look to the State for 
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everything. To say that the State can do everything, that it can 
do no wrong, is dangerous. This Programme fights that tendency. 
It is capable of releasing the energies necessary for the successful 
consummation of class struggle. It declares faith in the common 
man and his initiative. 

One of the most important aspect of the Programme is the 
development of cultural centres. Socialism is a way of life, and 
in order to develop its cultural aspects, cultural and community 
centres are necessary. Through these we can generate a new hope 
and new energy. Different people have different modes of life; 
they have different urges. They must be brought together under 
the unitive banner of the Socialist Party. 

I see in this resolution the seeds of a great social revolution. 
Let us water them with the sw^eat of our brow so that out of 
them may bloom forth the society we arc striving to create. 

Sushil Ranjan Sen (West Bengal): 

In his amendments the mover has suggested the deletion of 
para 2 , on page 2, column 2. But I feel that this para is import¬ 
ant and should not be dropped. 

Madhu Mahuakar (Bombay) : 

The middle class problem is a burning problem. Let the 
middle class read the writing on the wall. Wc must tell them 
where their interest lies. We must give them a positive lead. 

F. Af. Finto (Bombay): 

Amendment: At the end of para 2 add: ''It shall, how- 
ever, be noted that those who have conscientious objection to 
practise birth control by artificial means on grounds of religion or 
otherwise, may be allowed to follow methods as have been pres¬ 
cribed/' 

The Catholic Church holds very strong views on matters like 
birth control. The Christian community may prefer to practise 
methods of birth control other than artificial methods. They will 
have conscientious objection to methods which are not consistent 
with their faith. Let us not alienate them. 

Sukumar Pagare (Madhya Pradesh): 

The small traders’ co-operative societies suggested under 
“ Trade Internal ” will lead to complications and defeat the very 
purpose of our co-operative movement. We must form consumers* 
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co-opcrativcs mostly based on membership in the urban areas and 
form a network of multi-purpose co-operatives in the rural areas. 
The ideas of the Congress Government in regard to co-operative 
movement are reactionary and obsolete. We must initiate a re¬ 
volutionary co-operative movement. 

Tushar Pawar (Maharashtra): 

Under the Income Tax A?t incomes up to a certain minimum 
are not taxed. Similar principles should be applied in the case 
of kisans who have uneconomic holdings. If the holding is un¬ 
economic, land revenue should not be charged. 

My second amendment relates to payment of compensation 
to landlords. I'here are quite a large number of absentee land¬ 
lords, both big and small, who reside in the urban areas and have 
other means of livelihood. Such persons should not be paid any 
compensation. 

Tukaram Pawar (Bombay) : 

How are we going to convince the kisans about the size of 
economic holding suggested by us? The idea of ‘living holding^ 
may work in the beginning but later difficulties may arise. Our 
suggestion regarding the ‘ money income levels ’ is sound no doubt. 
But why not apply the principle to our Party members ? All mem¬ 
bers who earn more than the living wage should give their surplus 
income to the Party. If we do this we will prove our sincerity. 

Prabhakar More (Bombay) : 

The suggestions regarding control of conspicuous consumption 
and enforcement of austerity may be theoretically sound. But in 
practice they will not work. Our workers and peasants are already 
living in conditions of austerity. In their case, probably, there is 
conspicuous low consumption. I am afraid that these ideas will 
not work in the present-day society. Have we any moral right to 
approach the toilers and ask them to work more, consume less, 
lead austerity life when they arc overworked, underfed and 
poverty-stricken ? 

Bapurao Jagtap (Bombay): 

I support what Prabhakar More has said. There are a few 
suggestions I have to make. The Programme must include re¬ 
moval of indebtedness of the peasants. 
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Nationalisation should be carried out without compensation. 
Vinayak Purohit (Bombay): 

Foreign dominated industries must be nationalised along with 
the basic industries without compensation. 

All property rights including those of kisans must be abolish¬ 
ed. All land must belong to the State and should be made 
available for cultivation not on proprietory basis, but on collective 
or joint basis. 

The reference to Gandhiji is also not proper. Let us not 
quarrel with the Congress over Gandhiji’s heritage. After all only 
certain aspects of Gandhiji’s teachings were progressive. I submit 
that the whole refenmee to Gandhiji in para 4 is not only unneces¬ 
sary but is also redundant. 

Tara Rani (Bihar) : 

I am glad that the Programme shows conc(‘rn for the condi¬ 
tion of the women in India. They must enjoy equal rights with 
men. Women must enjoy complete economic' and cultural free¬ 
dom both at home and outside. 

Sibnath Bannerji (W(\st Bengal) : 

The refugee problem in West Bengal is an immense social 
problem. It should be approached not only from the humani¬ 
tarian point of view but from the political viewpoint also. Dur¬ 
ing the last eight months more than a crore of pcc:)plc have come 
to West Bengal, leaving behind in East Bengal property worth 
hundreds of crores. They must he rehabilitated on socialistic 
principles. Under the capitalist system it will be impossible to 
rehabilitate them. The slogan of abolition of zamindari and re¬ 
distribution of land will find great support among them. We 
must organize them and bring about a change in their outlook. 

Chairman : 

Jayaprakash will now reply. 

Jayaprakash Narayan : 

Apart from the amendments moved so far I have received 
numerous others. I am afraid it will not be possible for me to 
accept all of them. 

I accept the amendments of Raja Kulkarni, Pinto, Sukumar 
Pagare and Mir Mushtaq Ahmad. I will however redraft therri'. 
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I also accept Baburao Jagtap’s amendment with regard to rural 
indebtedness. Vinayak PurohJ^ has suggested that paras 8 and 9 
of column i, page i, be dcicn I am sorry it cannot be done. 
I however promise that the language will be changed. I accept 
his amendment in regard to :’oreign Trade. Commodities such 
as mica, manganese, jute, etc., se.ggested by him will be included. 
Tushar Pawar has suggested that no land revenue should be col¬ 
lected from those whose holdings are uneconomic. I accept this 
suggestion. 

The other amendments are not acceptable to me. With re¬ 
gard to the various suggestions made, I promise that 1 will consider 
them when I retouch the Programme. 

A number of speakers have suggested that nationalisation 
should be without compensation. I would like to remind these 
friends that even :f compensation were to be paid, there would 
not be any great difficulty, since under our plan, the range betw^een 
the maximum and minimum incomes is to be fixed. 

Prabhakar More is needlessly apprehensive regarding our 
suggestions of hard work and austerity living. I submit that if 
wc tell the peasants and workers that the National Revival Pro¬ 
gramme aims at bringing about a great social revolution and the 
first step in that direction will be nationalisation of industries, 
banking, insurance, etc., and abolition of landlordism, all for their 
benefit and therefore they should work harder, I am sure they 
will respond to our call. 

Chairman : 

Most of the amendments have been withdrawn. Jayaprakash 
has accepted a few amendments and suggestions. I will now put 
to vote Prabhakar More’s amendment and Vinayak Purohit’s 
other amendments. 

The amendments of Prabhakar More and Purohit were re¬ 
jected by the house and the Programme for National Revival as 
amended was adopted by the house nem con. 

Chairman : 

Now I shall take votes on the resolution moved by 
Jayaprakash Narayan regarding clause 5 of Article XIV. 
As this motion seeks to amend the constitution, it must secure 
the necessary two-thirds majority. 

Tulsi Boda (Bombay): 

Comrade chairman, the house has agreed to a very unusual 
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pfKCfkat, { /("(futst ywi to permit discussion on the resolution 
moved by Jiyaprik^h iVarayan. When we agreed to the n-- 

openiivg ot the isAuc, most of us presumed that suthcitni 
lime wiW Imt given by you lor moving amendments to his n'soluiitm 
and for a disiussion. I his is a very vital ksue and a unanimous 
verdict is thcn'forc necessary. 


Chairman : 

I am sorry, I cannot permit any discussion. The conference 
decided to reopen the question. Jayaprakash Narayan has moved 
a resolution which is very clear. He has not asked you to n^vise 
your decision. The clause remains. All that he asks the house to 
do is to suspend the operation of this clause till the next National 
Conference. I am afraid, there is no scope for discussion. Let 
us proceed. 

Jayaprakash Narayan’s resolution was carried by the house, 
231 delegates voting in favour and 48 voting against. 

Chairman : 

You have now to elect, according to the provisions of the 
constitution, the National General Council. 

About three hundred delegates are absent and therefore I 
feel that it will be unfair to elect the General Council here. I, 
therefore, suggest that the Provincial Parties be allowed to elect 
their representatives on the General Council later. 

The conference agreed to the suggestion. 

CONTROL COMMISSION 

Chairman : 

Under sub-clause (d) of clause 4, Article VI, which you 
adopted yesterday, you have to appoint a Control Commission 
consisting of three members. Ajit Roy will move his proposal, 

A jit Roy (Bengal): 

I propose that S. M. Joshi, Ganga Saran Singh and Meher- 
chand Ahuja be appointed members of the Control Commission. 

Hareshwar Goswami (Assam): 

I second the proposal. 

S. M. Joshi, Ganga Saran Singh and Meherchand Ahuja 
were unanimously appointed members of the Control Commission. 
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Chairman : 

The committee, appointed yciterday to inqnire into the 
complaints about the election of d^’egates from Thana, Nasik and 
Ahmadnagar districts of Maharaihtra, has now submitted its 
report. The report says that ‘From the evidence there appears 
to be unanimity among all concerned that the elections were con¬ 
ducted in an informal manner. This seems to have been quite 
in keeping with the atmosphere that appears to have prevailed. 
It is indeed difficult to take a too technical view of the whole^ 
affair. It should, however, be brought to the notice of the region 
concerned that it is necessary that in future elections should be 
conducted in a formal and regular manner.’ 

I am forwarding the report to the National Executive for 
necessary action. 

NEXT NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

You have now to decide the venue of the next National 
Conference. Invitations have been received from West Bengal and 
Delhi provincial parties. It is for you to accept either of the 
invitations. I will take your vote. 

The invitation of the Delhi Provincial Party was accepted by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Chairman : 

It now remains for me to perform a pleasant duty. I con¬ 
gratulate the Madras comrades for this very successful conference. 
On your behalf and mine, I particularly thank the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and her colleagues for the excellent 
arrangements they made. We arc deeply indebted to the citizens 
of Madras for their tremendous response and co-operation. Let 
us not forget our friends of the Press who have co-operated with 
us in such an excellent manner. We will all return home greatly 
encouraged by the enthusiasm of the people of Madras for the 
Socialist Party. I am sure that all of you will go back to your 
respective provinces with redoubled enthusiasm and hope for the 
future. I hope that the enthusiasm which Madras has shown 
will soon be translated into sound organization. 

I am deeply moved by the affection you all have shown 
me by electing me your General Secretary. But I feel that 
Jayaprakash Narayan is the only one who is capable of shouldering 
the heavy responsibility of the Party and giving it the necessary 
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ideological and organizational direction. I came forward to 
shoulder the heavy burden of General Secretaryship because I 
thought that it is unfair to Jayaprakash that year after year he 
should be compelled to accept this responsibility against his wishes. 
He has, however, assured me that he will do his best to lighten 
the burden on my not too broad shoulders by undertaking exten¬ 
sive tours of the country and helping in the organizational matters. 

Coming months offer us great opportunities; they arc going 
to be a great testing time for the Party. Most of the controversial 
questions have been discussed at this conference and decisions 
have been arrived at, and I hope and trust that no time will 
be wasted in an arid controversy on these questions. Let us put 
our shoulders to the wheel and move forward, for in the coming 
months, if socialism is to become a reality in this country, wc 
socialists have to w’^ork like Trojans. 

Wc should be particularly earnest about organizing the Party 
in the rural areas and should go to the villages and tell them of 
the Party’s programme and policy. Our programme for National 
Revival should become the beacon-light for the millions of our 
countrymen who arc thoroughly disillusioned with the Congress 
administration. The principal obstacle in the path of national 
revival is the present Government. The Congress rule has blunted 
the edge of freedom and damped popular initiative and efforts. 
Socialism alone can provide this initiative. The people are looking 
to us with anxious hopes. L('t us strive to allay their anxiety 
and march forward to our goal with the torch of fmedom and 
hope in our hands. 

Kamaladevi: 

On behalf of my colleagues and you all, I propose a hearty 
vote of thanks to our firm yet lenient Chairman, Asoka Mehta. 
The way he conducted the business of the conference through five 
strenuous days is exemplary. He has been an ideal Chairman. 

I take this opportunity to thank you all for your ungrudging 
co-operation. 

Chairman : 

I declare that the Conference is concluded. 


The Eighth National Conference of the Socialist Party then 
concluded. 
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APPENDIX A 


POLITICAL REPORT 


by 

Jayaprakash Narayan 
General Secretary 


I 

Since Nasik 

The Patna Conf *rcncc^ last year^ met in an atmosphere of hope 
and enthusiasm. The Conference was a striking success, both as 
a political demonstration and from the point of view of the 
quality of the debates and the importance of the decisions. 

A year earlier, at Nasik, when we took the daring step to 
cut the integuments that bound us to the Congress and emerged 
as an independent political party, many had predicted our rapid 
demise and disappearance from the political scene. 

Those prophecies were belied, and the Party stood its ground. 

On the other hand, there were also facile hopes raised at 
that time that the disillusionment with the Congress being so 
great we had merely to come forward to oppose and the people 
would rally at once round our banner. Those hopes too were 
Jbelied. 

That the people showed a natural reluctance to be hustled 
and wanted time to test and discern was a sign of health rather 
than the contrary. A party that seeks the allegiance of the people 
must have patience and must give proof of its worth by hard 
and loyal work. 

If the people were to be moved merely by slogans and political 
circuses, that would be an indication of mental sickness, and that 
moment would be appropriate for any unscrupulous demagogue, 
with adequate command over funds, to establish his dictatorship. 
That the people, once bitten, have not merely been twice shy, but 
have also shown discernment and native caution and shrewdness, 
augurs well for the growth of the political life of the Nation. 

I should like, therefore, to warn the Party that there is no 
quick road to victory, and that while history may come to our 
aid, nothing can take the place of hard, honest and quiet work. 
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II 

Our Failings 

There is a tendency in some sections of the Party to want to 
live from excitement to excitement. This tendency to my mind 
is one form of expression of the tendency to shirk steady work. As 
our work develops and the situation inaturcSj mom\'nts of intense 
excitement, of masses moving and struggling, would come. But 
to seek synthetic excitement at inappropriate moments is to invite 
reaction and demoralisation. The workers of the Party, at least, 
should nerd no artificial tonic to invigorate them. J’heir laith in 
their ideal, their Party and its methods should be enough to drive 
them omvards. 

At Patna two important decisions were taken. One, as you 
all kno^v, was the adoption of the new Party Constitution, and the 
other, the formulation of a programme to mobilise the masses for 
a mov(‘ hji'ward in the political, economic and cultural fields. Our 
achievc-nienls in these two respects have been partial and below 
our expectations. 

If I may be permitted to ofTer a personal cwplanation in this 
connection, 1 should like to recall how only three weeks after the 
Patna Conference I met with a motor accident which put me out 
of action for four long months. Thus the momentum that had 
been gathered was, as far as I was concerned, lost. When I rc- 
tarnecl to active duty, I did not find the situation as I had left it 
on April i, the day of my accident, and I could never re-create 
the ].)(>st-Confercnce momentum. 

rile new Constitution was adopted after a long and able de¬ 
bate by a large majority. But its enforcement has been tardy and 
difficult. 

The two pillars of the new Constitution were mass individual 
member^hi]) and the collective affiliation of such organisations as 
trade unions and kisan panchayats. For this country it was a 
unique constitution for a political party to have, and it naturally 
was not so simple as the conventional patterns of political 
organisation. 

The uniqueness and the complicated forms stood in the way 
of speedy enforcement. But after making all concessions on those 
scones, it has to be admitted that the Party structure is grievously 
incomplete today, and of the two pillars, only one has so far been 
raised to any height at all. Up till 15th June our individual 
membership totalled up to 129,694. But as far as collective affi¬ 
liation, which was conceived as the stronger of the two pillars, is 
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concerned, hardly any thing has been achieved so far. One reason, 
no doubt, is that the kisan panchayats started to be properly con¬ 
stituted only after the recent Rewa Conference of the Hind Kisan 
Panchayat. But even in the trade union field, the progress made 
towards collective affiliation has been negligible. 

In the coming year all of us, particularly the organisers and 
ac tive workers of the Party, must give more attention to building 
up the structure of the Party. Without organisation effective work 
is impossible, just as without work, organisation ceases to grow 
and atrophies. 

In the (ourse of the last year certain defexts have been dis¬ 
covered in the Constitution and the National Executive is going 
to place before you certain amendments to streamline the Consti¬ 
tution and to remove the internal frictions and maladjustments. 

As regards th(! ‘'On The Move” resolution, the achievements 
have been ecjually unsatisfactory. Our efforts made in that direc¬ 
tion were not sustained, nor co-ordinated. No doubt the unequal 
development of the Party in different parts of the country was 
one of the factors responsible for this, but that alone cannot explain 
everything. The leadership of the Party and the Central Secre¬ 
tariat and the Party Journal failed to give the necessary sustained 
guidance, direction and education to the Party workers on whom 
devolved the responsibility of putting that important decision into 
practice. At the top, further, there was lack of that effortless co¬ 
operation and team work which inspire the rank and file and 
create confidence among the public. Local Party units too were 
in many cases constituted of small groups of inexperienced young- 
men without any real contact with the people and intimate under¬ 
standing of local problems. 

It is a universal shortcoming of socialists to be busy more 
with generalities and first principles than with the specific day- 
to-day problems of the people in different sectors and localities. 

During my tours I have found entire State branches blissfully 
ignorant even of major pieces of legislation in their State and of 
its peculiar economic and political problems. This is another as¬ 
pect of the negativism to which Rammanohar Lohia referred in 
a recent article in Janata. Positivism requires study of objective 
problems and situations. 

On account of these and other shortcomings that mass mobi¬ 
lisation which was envisaged for a move forward in the Resolution 
moved by Lohia at the Patna Conference could only be partially 
implemented. I may briefly refer, however, to what was actually 
done in this regard. There were the two famous kisan marches 
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and rallies in the U.P. and Bihar; there were large workers’ de¬ 
monstrations in Bombay and Jharia; there was some constructive 
effort made in the form of raising voluntary land brigades for road 
and bund building, tank ix^pairing and excavation and other forms 
of village reconstruction in the States of U.P., Bihar and Orissa. 
There was a brave struggle against the proposed merger of the 
State without ascertaining the will of the people of Vindhya 
Pradesh, which, for the time being at any rate, put a stop to the 
merger scheme. There was agitation among the people of the 
merged states in Bombay against nomination of their represent¬ 
atives to the Bombay legislature. There w'as a successful peasant 
satyagraha in the district of Hissar against ejectment and there is 
at present a mass satyagraha going on again in the Indian Punjab. 
There was a satyagraha by the Adivasis in Madhya Bharat and 
Rajasthan for the enforcement of prohibition. 

Indian political life was slowly taking shape and the people’s 
attention was being more and more concentrated on the solution 
of their real problems, when there was again an eruption of com¬ 
munal violence in the two Bengals. People’s attention was sud¬ 
denly drawn from the issues of political and economic reconstruc¬ 
tion to that of Indo-Pakistan conflict; and a wave of cornmunalism 
again swept over the country, practically submerging West Bengal 
and affecting large parts of North India. A good part of the 
energies of the Party was absorbed in dealing with this situation 
and into the plans for developing political action a tremendous 
spanner was thrown. In large parts of the country all Party work 
came to a standstill and anti-riot and refugee work absorbed all 
the energies of our comrades. In an atmosphere vitiated by com¬ 
munal strife socialism could hardly make any headway. Indeed 
the anti-communal stand of the Party often resulted in consider¬ 
able set-backs. 

But it gives me pleasure to state that the Party came out 
with flying colours through the communal fire, and where many 
were swept away by the communal tide our comrades held fast 
to their socialist faith and upheld the Brotherhood of Man which 
is a basic article of that faith. 


Ill 

Democratic Socialism: Our Goal 

At this Conference while we must take stock of what wc did 
in the past year, we must also plan for the future. The coming 
year would be a crucial year, far more important than the two 
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years that have gone by. The future of the Party will depend to 
a large extent on what we are able to do in the next twelve 
months. I am sure, at this Conference, you will prepare a plan 
for this year and give an inspiring lead to the country. 

But if we were to succeed in what we undertake to do, we 
must have faith in ourselves and in the ideals that we hold and 
the methods that we follow. It is in this sphere that 1 have 
to point to a serious weakness within ourselves. 

It seems to me that there are some at least in our Party, how- 
ev^T small their number may be, who have no faith in the very 
fundamentals on which the Party stands. The existence of such 
individuals im^spective of their numbers makes for confusion and 
hinders eflective team work. 

Now the Socialist Party is not patterned after maxims 
mechanically lifted out of Marxian text books, nor is the Party 
a pupp(‘t show, the leading strings of which are in the hands of 
powerful agents outside*. 

Since its birth, as the Congress Socialist Party sixteen years 
ago, the Party has slowly and painfully been working out its basic 
ideals and its methodolc^gy. J'his process is not complete yet, but 
a fairly clear-cut body of thought has already been created which 
distinguishes the Socialist Party from other Left parties in the 
country. 

The roots of the Socialist Party are in the Indian soil. Indian 
history and background and experiences of the past sixteen years 
have moulded and shaped it; as also international socialist thought 
and the experiences of socialist re-construction in Europe and 
elsewhere. It was as a result of this process of ideological evolu¬ 
tion that when the Party was re-organised at the end of the August 
Revolution and was meeting in its first post-war conference at 
Kanpur, Democratic Socialism came to be inscribed so indelibly 
on its banner. 

Those, however, who have not gone through the same ex¬ 
periences and shared the same background, will not easily under¬ 
stand either the need for laying stress on Democratic Socialism 
or the real significance of that term. For the new enthusiast, with 
a smattering of the obvious writings of Marx-Engels-Lenin, the 
issue of Democratic Socialism is likely to appear to be a fruitless 
repetition of the issue settled long ago at Zimmerwald. Mentally 
he still lives in the age when one contrasted the failures of Euro¬ 
pean social democracy with the brilliant successes of Lenin. 

But years have rolled by since then, years of poignant and 
tragic history of lost dreams and of the very God that failed. 
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Of all this he is blissfully ignorant and is hardly aware of the 
basic problems of present-day socialism and of the brave efforts 
still being made to rescue the heart of socialism from its shell. 

He still bandies the words ‘ reformist ’ and ‘ revolutionary ’ 
and has not yet realised that this revolutionary has turned a 
reactionary. 

One reason why the new enthusiast is in this state of mental 
development is that in the enthusiasm of his conversion, the new 
words he has learned, the new phrases and formulae, become all 
important and their substance is taken for granted. Socialist 
theories are more real to him than socialist values, to acliievc whic h 
those theories were evolved. He assumes that the theories will 
inevitably lead to the values; so, when the theories become a State 
religion he assumes that the values have been realised and social¬ 
ism established on earth. The phenomenon is common in the 
history of religions. 

Socialism is not merely anti-capitalism, nor statisin. Nation¬ 
alization of industry and collectivization of agriculture are import¬ 
ant aspects of socialist economy; but in themselves they are not 
socialism. 

Under socialism there is no exploitation of man by man, 
no injustice and oppression, no insecurity and an equitable dis¬ 
tribution of wealth and .services and opportunities. 

Now, even in a nationalised and collectivised economy there 
may be exploitation, injustice, oppression, insecurity and glaring 
inequalities. If under .such an economy, all political and economic 
power is concentrated in the hands of a party oligarchy, irrcplac- 
able and self-per{)etuating, there can be no socialism but its sup¬ 
pression, no revolution but reaction. The Communist inasmuch 
as he believes in and works for just such an oligarchical society is 
a reactionary rather than a revolutionary. 

The Party, therefore, felt that unless the goals of socialism 
were clearly defined and steadfastly adhered to, there was danger 
again of the revolution being betrayed. The aims of the socialist 
movement which needed to be emphasised were not mere over¬ 
throw of the capitalist order and establishment of a party dictator¬ 
ship, but the creation of a society of free and equal peoples, a 
society based on certain values of human and social life; values 
which could never be sacrificed in the name of theory or the Party 
line or expediences of any sort. In the noble words of Ignazio 
Silone: “On a group of theories one can found a school; but on 
a group of values one can found a culture, a civilization, a new 
way of living together among men.” 
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Socialism is not just a school of thought, but a new cul¬ 
ture, a new civilization. 

Since the Party declared its faith in Democratic Socialism 
two attitudes seem to have developed among the membership. A 
common and rather widespr(‘ad attitude has been that of accept¬ 
ance of the objective but without any living faith in it. Demo¬ 
cratic' Socialism did not become for these comrades a burning 
inspiration or an article of faith. Where arguments convinced 
the mind, the hx'art rt'inained cold. Democratic Socialism was 
intellectually satisfying j;erliaps, but it failed to evoke that emo¬ 
tional response whicli niakc's men dic' for their ideas. This was 
due to the pre-occupation with theories and negleel ol values, 
llicse comrades have not fully understood the objectives they arc 
figliling for. If we arc' not fighting merely for power or the 
“dictatorship of thv.' proletariat,” but for c'xrtain values, if wc arc^ 
fighting against exploitation, injustic'c and tyranny of every kind, 
Dc'iiiocTatic' Socialism alone can be our goal; and it canne^t but 
c'voke in us that loyalty zc'al and dc'votion with which even a hand¬ 
ful of men can move* a mountain. That intensity of fc-vling is 
lacking in many c')f us. 1 hat is why though thc're an* thousands 
of workers in the Party, the total cnitput of wc')rk is com|)arati\'ely 
so little, and that is also why there is such lac k of teamwork and 
c'o-operalion. 

1 am coniidcnt, liowcvcr tliat as convictions dcep('n and as 
the understanding of tht‘ values of Democratic Socialism giwv.s, 
faith and dex’otion too will grow. 

d’hcre arc other conwadcs as I have said above—ihclr number 
though is small—who accepted Democratic Socialism with the 
tongue in the cheeky and who fancy themselves as real revolution¬ 
aries. 

'I’hcy have iK’vcr ceased to sneer at the very fundamentals 
of the Party to which they belong. Vo such I have a very clear 
advice to give: For heaven’s sake, go.” I do not wish to argue 
with them as to who is the real revolutionary among us. That 
issue is being decided by histc^ry. 

Therefore, I say to those who have no faith in Democratic 
Socialism: “go”. Their going wull not mean disintegration of the 
Party, rather, it would mean integration and the acquisition of 
greater strength by greater internal unity and harmony. There 
are many parties in this country selling revolution on easy terms. 
I .say to our pseudo-revolutionaries: “Go and choose from them 
and make your revolution even though it may be in a tea cup.” 
And I say further to them: “For heaven’s sake don’t go and 
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practise a fraud upon yourself and the socialist movement by glibly 
professing verbal allegiance to Democratic Socialism and doing 
everything by word and deed to deny it.” If there are agents of 
other parties trying to infiltrate, let me say to them; “You are 
wasting your time; not even the Communist Party was able to 
disrupt or swallow up the Socialist Party.” 

The methods of the Democratic Socialist Movement are dif¬ 
ferent from the methods of Communism. We eschew’ the unclean 
and unscrupulous methods that the Communists follow. Even in 
intra-party struggles between power groups, they practise lying 
and deceit, character assassination, kidnapping and shooting. 
There is evidence that there are some in our Party who too are 
not averse to these unclean methods. Let me warn that these 
methods w’ill be given no quarter and where reasonable proof is 
available, drastic action w'ill be taken. 

Recently attempts have been made to form groups within the 
Party and though these groups are mainly based on personal ambi¬ 
tions, some times an ideological cloak is thrown over them. 

But whether the groups arc id(‘ological or personal, groupism 
or factionalism will never be allowed. The Party is democratic 
in its constitution and w^orking and every member of the Party 
has full freedom to exj)rcss his views. 

Even office-bearers of the Party have been given the oppor¬ 
tunity to express disagreement with the official Party line through 
the Party Letter. But permanent groupings and factions will 
never be permitted. If ever they arc, the Party will cease to be 
a party and will become a loose conglomeration of groups fighting 
among themselves for power and position. Such a party can 
achieve nothing. 


IV 

Democratic Method 

For the last three years we have debated the correctness of 
the method to be used to achieve socialism. While the Party as 
a whole has accepted the democratic method, here too as in the 
case of the final goals, there has been an undercurrent of stubborn 
scepticism and lack of faith. As a result, all of us have not work¬ 
ed as a team, and our actions have often had the stamp of tent¬ 
ativeness. 

The Party’s Policy Statement clearly says that there are two 
roads to the social revolution; (i) the road of armed mass rising 
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or the insurrectionary method; (2) the peaceful or democratic 
method. The Policy Statement elucidates these terms further and 
distinguishes the insurrectionary method from mere violence or 
terrorism or putschisrn, and the democratic method from men; 
constitutionalism. The Statement goes further and declares cate¬ 
gorically that in the present'c onditions of India, and future anti¬ 
cipated conditions, the democratic method is the “only’’ right 
method to work for socialism. 

There is thus no ambiguity in Party policy on this score. 
Yet, there are complaints that our policy is not clearly defined 
in this regard. The confusion, no doubt, is in the minds of the 
critics, for they do not fully understand the implications of the 
democratic method. 

There are other critics whose complaint is not that our policy 
is ambiguous, but that it is wrong. According to them, to say 
that it is possible to establish socialism without bloodshed is to dupe 
the workers. For them there is only one road to socialism: that 
of a blood-soaked revolution. They quote Marx’s authority for 
this dogmatic assertion. Let me therefore quote Marx. 

This is what Marx said in the course of a notable speech on 
tactics at The Hague Convention of the International Working¬ 
men’s Association (the “First International”) in 1872: 

“ The worker must one day capture political power in order 
to found the new organisation of labour. He must reverse the 
old policy, which the old institutions maintain, if he will not, 
like the Christians of old who despised and neglected such things, 
renounce the things of this world. But wc do not assert that 
the way to reach this goal is the same everywhere. We know 
that the institutions, the manners, and the customs of the various 
countries must be considered, and we do not deny that there 
arc countries like England and America, and, if I understand 
your arrangements better, I might even add Holland, where the 
worker may attain his object by peaceful means. But not in all 
countries is this the case.” 

If the critics do not hold that Marx was temporarily dement¬ 
ed when he delivered his famous inaugural address, they will see 
that they had completely misunderstood him. 

Let it, therefore, be clearly understood that it is as un- 
Marxian to hold that only an armed revolution can lead to 
socialism as to assert that only a peaceful method can do so. 
The correct Marxian position is that either method can be used, 
but that which of the two is suitable to a particular situation can 
be determined only by the relevant historical and objective 
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conditions. 

In a given situation only one method is the right method, but 
only the facts of the situation, and no ‘ a priori ’ dogmatising, can 
decide which method is right. 

To this the critics reply that the situation today is not what 
it was in Marx’s days, and that in the existing world conditions 
socialism can never be achieved by peaceful methods ! It is a 
healthy sign to try to correct Marx, but if the process of re-think¬ 
ing docs not follow' the scientific method of Marx, it is likely to 
degenerate into mere rationalisation of pre-conccivcd notions. 
When Marx spoken at The Hague Convention, reac tion was reign¬ 
ing supreme in Continental Europe and even in England and 
Holland political democracy had not fully developed. Today, one 
sixth of the world is under Soviet comnuinism and China and the 
whole of Eastern Europe and part of Ckmtral Europe are com¬ 
munist. In Scandinavia and Great Britain there arc socialist 
governments and strong co-operative movements. In other coun¬ 
tries of Western Europe there is at least full political democracy 
and, as a result of the last war, European capitalism lies shattered. 
Imperialism is also on the decline and India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon are already independent countries. Elsewhere also the 
chains of imperialism ai\: loosened. In America the New Deal 
initiated a pr(3gr(\ss towards the welfare state which has not yet 
been checked and there has been since the war years a tremendous 
resurgence of Labour. Elsewhere in the world too the forces of 
democracy arc to the fore more than ever before. Therefore, 
while it is true that the situation today is different from what it 
was in the days of Marx, the difference is all in the favour of a 
peaceful evolution of socialism. 

The forces of so( ialism arc incomparably stronger today than 
in the last quarter of the ninctetmth century. In India, in spite 
of the limitations on civil liberties and the Preventive Detention 
Act, the fact remains that there is a large scope for the demo¬ 
cratic forms of political activity. 

Even the present restrictions on civil liberties might go if the 
democratic forces in the country grow stronger. There can be 
no manner of doubt that if Marxian methodology werc to be 
applied to India it would be the democratic method that would 
have to be selected. In any case, what is the alternative that the 
critics suggest? To this question there has been no positive 
answer. 

One alternative is that offered by the Communist Party. In 
a democratic climate they deliberately embraced violence and 
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committed murder, loot and ai »n* They, of course, believed 
that they were working for an in *rr.ction and following a revolu¬ 
tionary method. 

But in reality they were men ly practising terrorism. What 
fruits the Communist Party of India has gathered from the use 
of violence, the past two years have clearly shown. Not only 
communism stands discredited today in this country but even 
the rriuch-vauntcd unity and solidarity of, the Communist Party 
have proved to be a myth and there is utter disruption and 
ideological confusion in their ranks. 

I have not come across a single member of the Party who 
actually advocates communist methods, and yet there has lx*cn 
criticism and sceptit ism about our own niethocis of work. I have 
vainly tried to find a middle course between our own democratic 
methods and the vinlent methods of the Indian Communist Parly. 
'Phere are more than half-a-dozcn small socialist groups in the 
cemntry, most of them in Bengal, who are loud in their denuncia¬ 
tion of the Socialist Party. 1 have, however, not discovered that 
any one of them is following any new technique. Whatever lip 
service they may be rendering to brave rt'volutionary slogans, in 
actual practice thf'y seem to be following exactly the same method 
as ours. Those that are not, are following the only alternative: 
the communist method. 

I should like to digress here a little. There has been a con¬ 
siderable talk about recent changes in communist strategy. It 
is necessary that wc fully appreciate these developments. The 
policy that Ranadive seemed to be following was to bring about 
a social revolution on the classical lines of Russia, i.c., a revolution 
in which there was a general and armed mass upheaval w^hich 
smashed established authority and gave birth to a new revolu¬ 
tionary state. 

I'hat method w'as bound to fail and has failed. An armed 
mass insurrection cannot be engineered at will. Failure of the 
method was bound to force a change in policy. The changed 
strategy seems to mean substitution of the Chinese pattern in 
place of the classical Russian. Terroristic and violent activities 
will on the whole stop, and in the urban areas the communists 
are likely to follow a more respectable policy and strive once 
again to win over tlic middle class. 

At the same time, in certain selected rural areas they are 
likely to concentrate and their violent activities are likely to be 
intensified with a view to establish in some part of the country 
a communist pocket—a ‘ red * India. 
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This method too is bound to fail, because Republican India 
is not only difTercnt from Gzarist Russia but also from war-torn 
China of a quarter of a century ago. 

At the time when the communists succeeded in establishing 
their little state in a red pocket of China, the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment was fighting a life and death struggle with powerful 
war lords, some of whom had even the support of certain foreign 
powers. Chiang Kai-shek considered Chang Tso-lin and the other 
war lords a greater danger to the Chinese Republic than Mao’s 
small Red China; so while, one by one, he crushed the war 
lords and integrated China, Mao’s red pocket grew in strength 
and area. When at a certain stage Chiang turned to the reds 
in South China, the entire communist state migrated hundreds 
of miles away to the north-west. Meanwhile, Chiang’s attention 
was drawn elsewhere, and in that remote corner of China, more 
or less continguous with Soviet Asia, Mao developed and grew. 

While Nationalist China was slowly integrated, the state re¬ 
mained a military dictatorship. There were no democratic forms 
and no constitution and no elections were held. 

Now, none of these conditions exists in this country. Here 
we have a central government whose w'rit runs from the Hima¬ 
layas to the Cape. We have a central army and no war lords. 
We had a Constituent Assembly which has given us a democratic 
constitution however inadequate it may be. There is adult fran¬ 
chise in the country, and Opposition parties that do not openly 
embrace violence are allowed to function. General elections have 
been announced for the next year. Under these conditions it 
would never be possible for a ‘ red ’ India pocket to be created 
or for that pocket slowly to envelope the whole country. Even 
in China it is doubtful if Mao could ever have achieved a victory 
over Nationalist China had not the Japanese war intervened and 
had not Japan surrendered in Manchuria to a Russian army. 

Therefore, I repeat that the Cominform’s latest directive to 
Indian communists to follow Mao I’se-tung is bound to be as 
total a failure as the previous directive which was the basis of 
the Calcutta Thesis of the Communist Party, passed two and 
half years ago. 

Coming back to the question I was examining, it seems to 
me that the only difference between the Socialist Party and the 
other Socialist groups that criticise us for our insistence on the 
democratic method is, that, while in actual practice all of them 
follow the same method, they keep on repeating to themselves, 
in order to fortify as it were their faith in their revolutionary 
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character, that Socialism can never come through peaceful means. 

To follow peaceful means today and to hold dogmatically 
that at the last stage violence would somehow be essential seems 
to be the position of these groups. On the other hand, the posi¬ 
tion that the Socialist Party takes is a perfectly Marxian one, 
namely, that in the present conditions democratic means alone 
arc the right means, and furth(*r that, if the democratic way of 
life develops and abides in India, the same means would be right 
even at the final stage of the struggle for Socialism. 

If, however, conditions change, and all of us, including the 
bravely talking revolutionaries, fail to stop the growth of fascism 
in this country, it is elementary Marxism that democratic methods 
would become inefTective. But, in the first place, there is no 
need to be faint-hearted and accept defeat before the battle has 
been joined. I am confident that, if the democratic forces in 
this country functioned properly and effectively, it would be pos¬ 
sible to prevent fascism and to build up and preserve democracy. 
In the second place, even if the situation were to change later, 
what is it that has to be done today in anticipation except what 
is being done now to prepare and organise the masses through 
the present methods. 

If by following democratic methods the Socialist Party 
succeeds in winning the allegiance of the masses and in making 
them politically conscious and organisationally strong, even an 
appeal to mass insurrection would be likely to receive an effective 
response. 

That the masses may haw to resort to such a course and 
seize power by mass action, if the ruling powers make democracy 
ineffective is and should always be a part of the political educa¬ 
tion that we endeavour to give to them. 

In the course of my talks with Party members I have some¬ 
times come across an undercurrent of feeling that while violent 
method yield speedy results the democratic methods might mean 
a long drawn out slogging game at the wickets. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than this. Russia itself is an example of 
how long it took for violent methods to succeed. And, without 
the first World War, who can tell if the Bolshevik revolution 
could ever have come in 1917? At present China has become 
a common illustration of the effectiveness of violence. 

It is forgotten, however, that the struggle in China has taken 
at least two decades and but for the intervention of World War II, 
Mao’s victories could never have been assured or come at the 
time they did. 
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We come back to the conclusion^ therefore, that in our given 
conditions there is no alternative to the democratic method. Wliat 
then is this method? 

Before I proceed to answer this question, let me remove a 
possible misunderstanding. Just as there are those for whom there 
is no alternative in any circumstances to the insurrectionary method, 
there are also those who would under no conditions take recourse 
to insurrection. The attitude of the latter would be equally 
incompatible with the Party’s fundamental faith, and there can 
be no place in the Party for them. 

Returning to answer the question posed above, it will ht* 
remembered that the Policy Statement has distinguished the 
democratic method from constitutionalism. The Socialist Party 
is not a mere parliamentary party. As a matter of fact, the 
Socialist Party hardly exists in the Parliament. The Party is a 
revolutionary party and while it may use the parliamentary method 
it relies for its success mainly on its work outside parliament and 
among the people. 

While it is a part of the democratic method to capture 
parliarncmt through elections and to form a government, the 
Socialist Party believes that a social resolution, even after the 
capture of power, would have* to be carried out by the people 
themselves, aided and guided as they may be by the socialist 
state. 

A mere parliamentary party is little more than an election 
machine and relics on propaganda alone. But the Socialist Party 
is not an election machine and it does not rely on propaganda 
alone. The Party organises at the same time trade unions, ki.san 
panchayats, youth leagues. It carries on agitation and fights for 
the people. It conducts local struggles, strikes and ‘ satyagrahas.’ 
It may have to launch evvm a national struggle if and when the 
situation demands and advises. It also carries on constructive w'ork. 
It builds co-operatives, roads, tanks, bunds. It conducts workers’ 
education and it does many other things. 

V 

Militancy and Strikes 

Organisation, propaganda, agitation, struggle and constructive 
work may be summed up as the five different kinds of activities 
which we carry on today and which are all comprised within 
the term “ democratic method.” 
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The object of all our activities is not merely to win elections, 
but to serve the people, to organise them to fight for and protect 
their rights and interests and ultimately to enable them through 
collective mass effort to establish a socialist state and create a 
socialist society. 

7'hcre is one type of criticism which I shall admit is valid. 
In applying the democratic method mistakes may be committed. 
Where action was needed, inaction might have been ordered, and 
‘ vice versa.’ 

The railway strike is an instance in point. It might have 
been wise to postpone the general strike or it might have been 
a mistake. But the kind of criticism that sometimes has been 
made even in our Party ranks is neither helpful nor well-informed 
nor bona fide, I should like to say a word about this matter 
for it has been a source of some confusion in the Party. I have 
heard that in some quarters it has been said that I betrayed the 
railway workers. Now, betrayal is a serious matter, and it is 
not the same thing as a mistake. A mistake is always bona fide, 
but betrayal implies a moral wrong. 

Anyone in the* Party who has betrayed the workers has no 
place in it, and whoever thinks that I have betrayed the railway- 
men should arraign me before tht‘ Party, and, if I am proved 
guilty, I should be expelled. 

If I may point out, the railway worker does not think that 
he was betrayed. This will have been clear to any one who 
was present at the last Jubilee Conference of the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation. As you know I had made up my mind 
to leave the Federation because I wanted more time for political 
work. 

But at the Conference I witnessed a demonstration of affec¬ 
tion and confidence that I shall cherish all through life and that 
compelled me to change my mind. For forty minutes the entim 
proceedings of tht' Conference were brought to a standstill while 
delegates demonstrated with one voice as it were that they wanted 
no one else but the one who is alleged to have betrayed their 
cause. 

The leaders of the Federation, most of them railwaymen 
themselves, came in groups and singly to remonstrate and to say 
that the very future of the Federation was in danger if I did 
not carry on for at least another year. I am saying all this not 
in self-praise but merely to show that the railwaymen do not seem 
to agree with my traducers. 

I concede, however, that it is possible to hold that a mistake 
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was committed, though nothing that has happened since the deci¬ 
sion was taken has persuaded me to change my opinion. Let it 
first be understood that the Railwaymen’s Federation is not a 
political party but a trade union formed to fight the cause of 
railwaymcn. 

As President of the Federation, my primary task was to safe¬ 
guard the interests of railwaymcn and not to further any political 
policy or theory. 

When the decision was taken to hold a strike ballot the 
situation roughly was that the Railway Board had said: so far 
and no further. In other words, the door to further negotiations 
was closed or, at any rate, it was made plain that nothing further 
was to be gained by negotiations. IXiring the course of the strike 
ballot the Hon’ble Shri Ayyangar, the Railway Minister, offered 
to talk it over with the Federation and indicated that no item 
was beyond the pale of negotiations. Negotiations naturally fol¬ 
lowed, and their result was placed before the General Council 
of the Federation at Dinaporc, along with my personal advice 
that the strike was no longer necessary and that it should be 
postponed till full results of the negotiations were known. 

The General Council, with only ten dissentient votes, decided 
to postpone the general strike. The Communists, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Federation’s decision, gave a call for a general strike, 
but railwaymcn paid no heed to that call. This indicated, if 
anything, that the postponement of the strike was generally 
approved of. 

The communists and the others who wanted the strike in any 
circumstances were prompted not by trade union considerations 
but had political motives. The Federation is not a political party 
and I, as its President, would have betrayed the railwaymcn 
if I had used it to further a political policy. Considered merely 
from the trade union point of view, i.c., from the point of view 
of the interest of the railwaymcn, the decision taken at Dinapore 
was a right decision, and it has never been regretted by those 
who took it or by those on whose behalf it was taken. 

I am convinced that had a strike been actually called, the 
Federation would have been seriously weakened and the rival 
federation formed by the INTUC would have been pushed to 
the fore. 

There would have been discharges and victimisation on a 
large-scale, and, while a few militants might have been born out 
of the catastrophe, there would have been general demoralisation 
in the ranks of railway labour. Nor was it ever possible to achieve 
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more through a strike than what was done by a grand demonstra^ 
tion of strength through the strike ballot and by the negotiations 
that followed. 

An important by-product of the tactics then used was that 
the Federation was cleared the communist disruptors who 
virtually were mancruvred into r ommitting a suicide. 

In any case, I admit that in the application of a method, 
however correct, mistakes can be made and may have been made. 
However, in examining any specific application of a method, we 
should not be guided by preconceived notions. For instanc e, there 
is a tendency in some quarters to say that it matters little whether 
a strike succeeds or fails. The real object is not to achieve spe¬ 
cific advantages for labour through collective bargaining but to 
create a spirit of militancy and hostility to the established order. 

I cannot conceive of a more foolish and shortsighted principle 
than this. This is exactly the policy which the communists had 
been following for the last twenty-five years in this country. But 
where are their militants among the working classes today and 
what have these militants achieved? The communists have brought 
more demoralisation by their ill-conceived methods and militancy. 

Militancy is not inculcated by a mood of defeat and bitterness 
but by understanding and conviction. That worker is militant 
who has deep convictions and a clear understanding of what he 
is fighting for. We can help the workers to acquire convictions 
and understanding by political education and hard, patient work. 
Struggle mellows and hardens the worker, but this does not mean 
that we must rush into every foolhardy strike or get up a syn¬ 
thetic struggle every day. An ill-conceived, ill-timed and ill- 
organised struggle will do more harm than good. As far as 
creation of feeling against the established order of things is con¬ 
cerned, it is not necessary to manufacture struggles to do that. 

The feeling exists today, engendered by the misdeeds of the 
ruling classes. The task is to convert all this dissatisfaction into 
organised political consciousness and vital political action. I have 
tried in this report to sum up the controversy that has been 
going on in the ranks of the Party for the last three 
years, and I should like this Conference finally to put a stop to 
it. We cannot go on arguing about our fundamentals indefinitely. 
If the foundations were to be pulled out every time they are 
laid, no structure can be ever built. 

I am aware that in achieving this ideological clarification in 
the Party we too have failed to discharge our duties. The lite¬ 
rature that was necessary for this was not produced. But it 
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will not be denied that slowly a body of writing has been growing 
on this matter. It has, however been my unfortunate experience 
that our comrades do not even try to read the literature that 
is available. The Party journals are obviously the best instru¬ 
ment for Party Education, but it is not unoften that I have found 
that while Party members would read cheap, sensational and 
vulgar journals with avidity, they would not even look at the 
organs published by the Party. 1 have also come across Party 
comrades who have not even studied the Policy Statement, much 
less the resolutions of the Party. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that there should be so much ideological confusion. 

Clarification of fundamentals has become essential from 
another point of view too. With the recent shift in communist 
policy there is likely to be a drive at infiltration and the familiar 
slogans of united front and left unity are again likely to be raised. 

If our workers are not very clear as to what they stand 
for, the Party is likely to be weakened by unnecessary internal 
controversies engineered by stooges of others. 

In this connection, I should like to draw your attention to 
the Bangalore statement of the National Executive on left unity, 
which is a part of the Policy Statement and which clearly defines 
the Party’s policy in regard to that question. 

A sign of infiltration is already visible. There is already 
a talk in certain quarters in the Party about the “ reactionary 
leadership.” It is a familiar Communist tactic to try to destroy 
a party by creating a gulf of distrust between the rank and file 
and the leadership. In the Socialist Party there never has been 
a division between the leadership and the Party membership, nor 
any struggle for power within the Party. The difficulty has rather 
been to persuade the “ leaders ” to accept positions in the Party. 
The will to keep behind rather than to fight for offices has been 
the characteristic of the Party leadership. 

I, therefore, wish to warn you against these disruptive tactics 
of dividing the rank and file from the leadership. If the leader¬ 
ship is reactionary, the Party too is reactionary, because the leader¬ 
ship is one with the rank and file and vice versa. 


VI 


Disintegration of the Party? 

There has also been some talk about the disintegration of 
the Party. Nothing has amazed me more than this talk because, 
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while other parties, including the ( ominunist Party, are showing 
signs of disintegration, our Party alont has preserved its integrity. 
Sometimes, the so-called differences between the leaders have been 
exaggerated. I see no reason why jn every issue Party leaders 
must speak with one voice. It is desirable that we do, but where 
differences exist they should be expressed and there should be 
mutual criticism. It is another matter that after the Party has 
taken a decision the minority should submit to that decision and 
carry it out. But even then there should be freedom for the 
minority to propagate its views in an effort to convert the majority 
to its side. 

Sometime ago news items appeared in some papers to the 
effect that certain important members of the Party were resigning. 
These reports were without any foundation. It was laughable 
to say that our able Chairman, Asoka Mehta, was thinking to 
resign. He never even dreamed of it. Regarding Achyut 
Patwardhan, I shall read out his letter which will show you that 
it is not because of any differences with the Party that he is not 
in the front line today. Rammanohar Lohia, always original and 
bold in his thinking and sharp and hard-hitting in his phraseology, 
was never more active and close to the Party than now. The 
only member of the National Executive about whose future line 
of action I have any misgivings is Aruna Asaf Ali. It has been 
known for some time that she is not in agreement with the 
objective of democratic socialism nor with the democratic method. 
But what she will actually do on her return to India is more 
than I can say. I have no doubt that in these critical moments 
her post of duty was here. But I am sorry to report to you 
that since the Patna Conference she never took the trouble of 
attending even a single meeting of the National Executive nor 
of doing much Party work. If Aruna Asaf Ali does not agree 
with the fundamentals of the Party her resignation, I am sure, 
will not mean disintegration but, as I have said above, a closer 
integration of the Party. 


VII 

The Tasks Ahead 

From the report placed before you by my colleague Madhu 
Limaye, you will see that in the last year we have failed to 
progress as we had expected to do. The next year you know 
is going to be a testing year for us. Let us hope that in the 
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past year we have got over aJl the hesitations and doubts that 
were natural when we took a new turn at Patna* In the spirit 
of the “ On the Move ” resolution of the Patna Conference and 
in furtherance of it the Executive has placed before you this 
year an inspiring Programme for National Revival. 

As Raininanohar Lohia pointed out in his recent article, we 
failed ki the last year to set the people on the move. Let us 
hope that we have by now sufficiently understood our task and 
reorganised ourselves to be able to carry through his programiiK* 
of national reconstruction. 

Before I conclude, I should like to say that while our aini^ 
and hopes are high we should work with the detachment that tli(‘ 
Geeta teaches and neither success nor failure should enthuse or 
dishearten us. Our joy should be in our work and in the con¬ 
viction that victory ultimately is bound to be ours. We must 
cariy on no matter how long the struggle. I am afraid there 
is a mentality growing in the Party which is only interested in 
quick results. Many have been heard to say that the results of 
the forthcoming general elections would decide the future of the 
Party. 

I have no doubt that the Party will make a great showing 
at the elections, but it will not make the least difference to me 
if the Party were completely swept off the board. Indeed, for 
me, such a result would be a further challenge and a spur to 
greater efforts. 

I hope all of you will work in that same spirit and the 
only return that you will seek will be the satisfaction that you 
have done your duty. 

Madhu Limayc, in his report, has dealt with many grave 
organisational problems which should receive your serious con¬ 
sideration. I endorse wholly the views that he has expressed 
and the suggestions that he has made. 

I have refrained in this n*port from summing up the poli¬ 
tical and economic position in the country. That has been done 
in the resolutions and the National Revival Programme. 
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APPENDIX B 

ORGANIZATIONAL REPORT 

by 

Madhu Limaye 

Joint Secretary 

I. Introductory Remarks 

The Eighth National Conference of the Party is meeting 
nearly sixteen months after the last conference held at Patna in 
1949. Before giving a detailed review of the activities and work 
of the Party since then, wc should like to make a few general obser¬ 
vations about our progress during the last year. Wc can manipu¬ 
late statistics and figures and show that all is well with the Party 
and that it is going from strength to strength and all that we have 
to do is to continue in this manner. But such an assessment of 
our work would not only be sheer self-complacence, it will also 
be contrary to the common experience of the members of the 
Party. This is an occasion for annual stock-taking, and patting 
ourselves on the back and getting lost in day-dreaming will not 
do. A party which refuses critically to examine both its achieve¬ 
ments and failures cannot lay claim to the title of being a living, 
dynamic organization. Only by carrying out a searching analysis 
of our weaknesses and defects can we hope to set things right and 
move forward. 

So far the annual sessions of the National Conference have 
paid far too much attention to the ideological and policy ques¬ 
tions. The time has now come to concentrate on the problem of 
implementing our resolutions and programmes. Unless we go into 
the details of the organizational question we shall not be able to 
do it. 

It would be idle to deny that the hopes entertained at the 
time of the Patna Conference have not come true and that the 
Party has failed in bringing about a change in the mood of the 
people. As a matter of fact, the Party itself has started reflecting 
the prevalent frustration and inertia in the country. The strength 
of the Party, in the ultimate analysis, depends as much on the 
network of mass organizations it is able to create and sustain as 
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on the efficiency of the Party’s organizational machine. But on 
both these fronts we have not registered any appreciable advance 
since the Patna Conference. 

It is true that the Hind Mazdoor Sabha has consolidated its 
influence during the last sixteen months and that it has been able 
to develop valuable international contacts. Yet, organizationally 
speaking, the picture of our labour work is far from satisfactory. 
On the kisan front the formation of the Hind Kisan Panchayat 
helped to co-ordinate and canalise our kisan activities, but they 
have not yet assumed systematic character. We have signally 
failed in creating a broad-based youth movement, and barring two 
or three provinces, there is not even a skeleton youth organization. 
The inaugural conference of the National Union of Students is 
meeting in August this year. But the response to this new project 
too has been poor, and except in two or three provinces, no college 
or university unions have been formed, and even where they have 
been formed they have not grown deep roots. In spite of the 
resolution on Work Among Women adopted at the Patna Con¬ 
ference, nothing significant was done on the women front, al¬ 
though some women members of the Party are doing something 
on their own. There is practically no co-ordination of their acti¬ 
vities, nor have they been given any guidance from day to day. 

The organization of the Party has not made any headway 
either. In Punjab, Orissa, Assam and Hyderabad, and particular¬ 
ly in the first two provinces, there has been some advance no doubt, 
but it has been more than offset by the reverse we have sustained 
elsewhere. Notwithstanding the magnificent U.P. Kisan March, 
the condition of the Party there is not satisfactory. Similarly, 
there have been huge kisan and labour marches in the province 
of Bihar and some splendid effort in the sphere of constructive 
work. Yet, on the whole, the Party has not made any progress 
there. The Rajasthan Party is completely in a mess and the Party 
work in Saurashtra and Mysore has practically come to a stand¬ 
still. The position of the Party in Madhya Bharat is highly un¬ 
satisfactory; the Party has still not taken roots there. In Madhya 
Pradesh (C.P.) the position is stationary. In the first half of the 
year the Bombay Party was on the ascendant, but then the process 
was halted. In Maharashtra we have gone neither backward 
nor forward. In the South in Tamil Nad, the Party has definite¬ 
ly declined, and, although there has been no setback in Kerala, 
the hopes entertained at the time of the formation of the Travan- 
core-Cochin Branch have been wholly belied. In West Bengal 
the communal riots disrupted our work and rendered nugatory 
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hopes of a rapid advance. In the city of Madras the Party organi¬ 
zation was not functioning at all for months, although efforts have 
been made recently to revitalise it. In Andhra the condition is 
slightly better, though not satisfactory. 

From the rough picture wlu(h we have given above it will 
be clear that last year’s progress was far from encouraging. A 
detailed analysis, which reveals th(‘ sickness from which the Party 
is suffering, is given below. 

II. Membership 

The Patna Conference adopted the new constitution by a 
large majority of votes. It provided for mass enrolment of mem¬ 
bers and ( ollec tive affiliation of trade unions, kisan pan- 
chayats and other mi ss organizations with the Party. Formerly, 
the membership of the Party was restricted only to active workers, 
that is to say, to those who fulfilled the work clause. According 
to the Conference decision, the articles of the new constitution 
relating to membership were to be implemented with effect from 
the 1st of May. It was hoped that the campaign would be 
undertaken with great enthusiasm and that the Party’s mem¬ 
bership would increase by leaps and bounds. These hopes were 
however belied and the membership campaign did not start for 
quite a long time. This was no doubt due to the inefficiency 
of the Party organization, delay in getting the membership books 
distributed and also because of the opposition of some members 
to the new constitution, which they feared would dilute the 
revolutionary character of the Party. But the primary reason 
was Party members’ inertia and lack of enthusiasm. In one or 
two provinces the provincial leadership itself did not take any 
initiative in the matter. Of course, there were some genuine 
difficulties. The Party’s influence, for instance, is considerable 
among railway employees and the ordnance workers. But the 
Government’s directive that no Government servant shall become 
a member of any political party has frightened many of them. 
They refused to become members because they felt that they 
might be victimised and discharged. The National Executive 
ultimately fixed quotas province-wise. These were to be the 
absolute minimum targets. This seemed to produce some results 
and money started coming in from various provinces. Originally, 
the campaign was to come to a close on the 31st of December. 
But on the insistence of the Provincial Secretaries and in view 
of the fact that the National Conference could not be held at 
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Hyderabad in March, the dates were extended. From the figures 
given below it will be seen that a majority of the provinces have 
not fulfilled that targets fixed by the National Executive: 


Results of Membership Campaign 


Province 

Andhra 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh (C.P.) 

Delhi 

Punjab 

Gujarat 

Hyderabad 

Karnatak ! 

Mysore i 
I’ravamore-Cochin 
Madhya Bharat 
Madras City 
Maharashtra 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nad 
United Provinces 
Orissa 

Vindhya Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Malabar 


Total 


Target 

Members enrt 

2,000 

5,601 

3,000 

2,000 

30,000 

^•.857 

8,000 

9.013 

5,000 

5,140 

1,500 

1,800 

3,000 

5,J39 

3,000 

2,434 

3,000 

12,113 

4,000 

400 

924 

2,000 

1,827 

3,000 

2,302 

3,000 

500 

15,000 

10,755 

3,000 

1,735 

5,000 

3,708 

30,000 

30,000 

3,000 

3,947 

1,000 

1.952 

10,000 

5.000 

2,000 

1,300 

1,39.500 

1.29,447 


It is necessary here to sum up the experience of the mem¬ 
bership campaign. 

I. Some provinces have not remitted the full quota of 
membership proceeds to the Central Office. Either the provinces 
were not able to recover the dues from the district and local 
branches, or even after receiving the money, they did not send 
it on to the Central Office. Whichever may be the case, it shows 
utter neglect of elementary duties by some members and organs 
izations where money is concerned. 
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2. In a few cases Party workers enrolling members received 
the money but spent it on Party work and sometimes even on 
personal needs. 

3. In one or two membership was absolutely bogus, 

i.e., money was remitted by ^orne ‘ man of means.’ It was never 
recovered from the ‘ memb .rs for the simple reason that they 
had never signed the pledge. These practices, although exceptional 
and seldom mala fide, are very harmful to the growth of the 
Party and efforts must be made to nip them in the bud. 

Collective affiliation was believed to be the most important 
feature of the new constitution and yet in the matter of affiliation 
the results have been very poor. Bihar, West Bengal and Madras 
are important industrial areas and the influence of the Party 
in trade unions there, is not negligible. Yet very few unions 
from Bihar have affiliated and none from West Bengal and 
Madras. There were difficulties, no doubt. For instance, trade 
unions in State-managed industries and concerns could not, for 
fear of repression, get themselves linked up with the Party. Yet 
it would be difficult to deny that in most of the cases the real 
reason was Party workers’ apathy and failure to educate their 
trade union membership. Very few kisan panchayats have applied 
for affiliation and only two youth organizations—U.P. and Andhra 
—have affiliated with the Party. 

The membership of the affiliated organizations for whom dues 
have been paid is as follows: 


Affiliated Membership 


Province 

T rade-unions 

Kisan-Panchayats 

Total 

Punjab 

Nil 

672 

672 

U.P. 

1,742 

1,400 

3.142 

Maharashtra 

1,830 

80 

1.910 

Andhra 

208 

Nil 

208 

Bihar 

Nil 

1,227 

1,227 

Bombay . . 

15.366 

Nil 

*5.366 

Total 

19,146 

3.379 

22,525 


On closer examination it will be seen that the present affilia¬ 
tions suffer from two defects: (i) Almost nowhere subscription 
was collected from members of the trade unions individually. 
Lump sums were paid from the funds collected for other purposes. 
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(a) Nowhere was a meeting of the general body called and sig¬ 
nificance of affiliation explained to the rank and file of workers. 
This is highly undesirable. It is obvious that such affiliations 
defeat the purpose underlying the new constitution and encourage 
power polities in the Party. The object of collective affiliation 
was to link up the class organizations with the Party, thereby 
imparting political character and direction to the day-to-day 
sectional economic struggles. This purpose can hardly be served 
if only the form of affiliation is adhered to and its spirit is trampled 
upon. 

From the returns available at the Central Office* on 13th 
June 1950, the total membership comes to 1,51,972. of which 
1,29,447 are individual members and 22,325 members of affiliated 
trade unions and kisan panchayats. Party’s membershi[) at the 
time of the Patna Conference last year stood at 12,360. Thus 
there has been more than 1,300% increase in membership during 
the year. It would, however, be wrong to gloat over this in¬ 
crease in membership, for the quality of the old and new mem¬ 
bership is not the same. It is true that the work clause was not 
rigorously enforced even before the Patna Conference, and that 
in a few provinces the restrictions had been relaxed long before 
the adoption of the new constitution. It is also true that many 
of the newly enrolled members are doing active work. Yet the 
fact remains that by and large the new recruits are Party sympa¬ 
thisers and not active workers. In spite of the fact that the 
provincial branches were asked to send an analysis of the new 
membership, excepting one or two provinces, others have not sent 
it. Nevertheless, it can be said that a vast majority of the new 
members have been recruited from among the peasants, workers 
and the intelligentzia. The fears that opportunists, .self-seekers 
and undesirables will get into the Party and capture it have proved 
to be unfounded and the relaxation of restrictions on membership 
has undoubtedly enabled the Party to spread out and draw many 
honest and conscientious people into the fold of the Party. Yet 
it is true that in the. matter of educating and activising the new 
membership, no appreciable progress has been registered. Even 
before, the intellectual lev^l and efficiency of the Party-members 
was rather low. A special responsibility therefore devolves on 
the Party comrades to launch a campaign of education and to 
utilise the services of the new members in the various fields. 

III. National Executive 

The National Executive of the Party met seven times during 
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the year^ including the prolonged Bangalore session in Septembcr- 
October 1949. From the experience of the last year certain general 
conclusions can be drawn. 

1. Attendance is not satisfactory. Members usually come 
late and arc rather in a hurry to go away. 

2. The National Executive devotes more attention to policy 
questions. Since the members are generally selected province- 
wise, they are prone to take a narrow provincial view and not 
think of the Party as a whole. They arc not interested in the 
organizational problems confronting the other provinces. 

3. There is no close contact between the Central Office and 
the members of the National Executive. Between the meetings 
of the National Executive, they do not function as they ought 
to, as members of the supreme executive body of the Party. We 
have no desire to overlook their difficulties, long distances, financial 
worries, pressure of work, etc. Yet, much could have been done, 
had the members and the Party thought over the matter. 

The Camp meeting of the National Executive at Bangalore 
has been useful in many ways. A heavy programme was on the 
agenda. Of course, everything could not be discussed; parti¬ 
cularly the discussion on theoretical and ideological questions 
initiated at Mahableshwar could not be carried much further. 
The agrarian policy continues to be ill-defined; the report on 
this subject is not yet finalised. However the Policy Statement 
was revised; the economic situation was discussed and the Party’s 
solution to the crisis formulated. Some organizational questions 
were also tackled and rules of Cnduct and Discipline were framed. 
The Executive also decided to enforce the clause relating to the 
formation of provincial branches on administrative basis. It was 
further decided that hereafter the Secretaries of the Provincial 
Parties should be invited for the Camp Meeting. Their presence, 
it was felt, would be useful in taking decisions on organizational 
questions. It will also give them an opportunity to hear and 
participate in important political discussions. 

IV. General Council 

The General Council of the Party met at Bangalore at the 
end of the Executive meeting. Yusuf Meherally presided. The 
attendance was not large and it seems that the meeting did not 
evoke great response. The members complained that the reports 
and resolutions were given to them at the eleventh hour and 
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that they had no time to discuss and digest them. The main 
work done by the General Council was the adoption of (i) the 
revised Policy Statement, and (2) Report on the Economic 
situation. 


V. Party Journals 

'Phe following Party and pro-Party journals arc appearing in 
difTerent languages in the country today. 


Name 

Party Journals 

Lan^ua^e 

Proxnnee 

Janata 

English 


Janata 

Hindi 

Bihar 

Janata 

Urdu 

Bihar 

Janata 

Pamil 

Madras 

Krishak 

Oriya 

Orissa 

Sangharsh 

Hindi 

U.P. 

Janamat 

Marathi 

M.P. 

Socialist 

Urdu 

Punjab 

Jai Hind 

Hindi 

Rajasthan 

Janavani 

Marathi 

Maharashtra 

Samaj Satta 

Marathi 

Maharashtra 

Janata 

Kannada 

Karnatak 

Struggle 

Pro-Party Journals 

English 

Hyderabad 

Janavani 

Hindi 

Banaras 

Samata 

Marathi 

Maharashtra 

Sadhana 

Marathi 

Bombay 

Awaz 

Hindi 

Bombay 

Janashakti 

Hindi 

M.P. 

Lokamitra 

Marathi 

Maharashtra 

Prahari 

Hindi 

M.P. 

Mazdoor 

Marathi 

Maharashtra 

Navayug 

Marathi 

Bombay 


It is not possible to go into details and describe the conditions 
of every Party journal. Yet some observations Can be made which 
have universal application: 
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I. Financial difficulties have greatly increased. The fact 
that the following papers had to suspend publication bears this 
out: 


Janata—Gujarati; Janata Tamil; Socialist—Telugu; Jivan— 
Hindi; Janamat—Hindi. 

2. There has been a general fall in circulation. 

3. Losses have increased. 

4. News agents, many of them Party members, having failed 
to send remittances, arnt'ars have piled up. 

5. The financial instability of our journals is due to the 
fact that there are not enough subscribers. 

6. The get-up and printing is not satisfactory and editing 
is indiflerent. 

Something should be said about the English Janata. It was 
shifted to Bombay in May last year. It was hoped that there 
would be greater co-ordination between the Central Office and 
the Janata and that its local and outside circulation will go up. 
This hope has not been fulfilled and the circulation today is 
only 3,700. The Janata management has been consistently bad 
and wc have received lots of complaints in the matter. The 
deficit shows no sign of decreasing. Party members have displayed 
no zeal and enthusiasm in selling it. Leading members do not 
contribute to it. And we have not yet made up our minds as 
to what sort of a journal we want—educator of the Party ranks 
or a popular weekly. The comrades on the editorial staflf are 
at a loss to know what the members want. Wc have no desire 
to belittle the hardships to which, those who are in charge of 
Party journals are put. Sometimes one comrade has to run the 
whole show. Then again there are financial difficulties. Very 
few journals have their own printing presses. Yet, whatever the 
reason, few will disagree that their condition is not satisfactory. 

Not much progress was made in the matter of co-ordinating 
their policies. Many of the suggestions made by the Party Jour¬ 
nals Sub-Committee at Bangalore still remain to be implemented. 
The conference of editors did not meet and some of the provinces 
have not yet appointed correspondents. The English Janata and 
the Central Office have during the last year sent out many articles 
jto the Party journals. Sometimes it has been our experience that 
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they were not used by the provinces at all. 

In some provinces the Party has now its own press. In few 
cases limited companies have been formed. Barring a few excep¬ 
tions, we have proved to be bad business managers and the 
condition of the printing presses is not very satisfactory. 

It was hoped that during this pre-election year the Party 
would be able to launch a chain of daily newspapers in the 
regional languages and also an English daily. So far only the 
Bombay people have been able to start a Gujarati daily with 
Asoka Mehta as the editor. The plan for starting an English 
daily had to be given up. As enough shares were not subscribed 
to, the limited company project failed. The Party press today 
means only the provincial and district weekly papers which we 
are running. They essentially cater for the needs of the con¬ 
verts, i.e., members and sympathisers of the Party. They do not 
reach the broad masses of the reading public and as such arc 
hopelessly inadequate for mass propaganda purposes. Apart from 
the fact that it would not be possible to meet the attacks of the 
Congress-cum-capitalist press during the days of the general elec¬ 
tions, such a press is absolutely necessary to carry the message 
of democratic socialism to the remotest part of our country. 

VI. Party Literature 

Party literature plays an important part in educating the 
rank and file and also in drawing the uncoverted to the Party. 
Paucity of literature has been one of the main complaints of Party 
members. Their complaint is largely justified and we must con¬ 
fess that we have not been able to bring out any weighty theoreti¬ 
cal work during the past year. People say that resolutions, reports 
and policy statements can hardly be called literature and they 
are right. But it .should not be forgotten that they do help to 
explain Party’s policies on various current issues. Unfortunately 
no u.se was made of even these publications. Few provinces 
launched organised campaigns to sell literature and Party journals. 
Then in the matter of payment, we experienced considerable diffi¬ 
culties. Past debts due from provincial branches, at the time of 
the Patna Conference, amounted to Rs. 13,117. We have been 
able to recover only a fraction. 50% remission was granted to 
those who would pay the arrears within a prescribed time. Re¬ 
peated reminders were sent, punishment was threatened. But all 
this was of no avail. However, provinces like West Bengal, Bihar, 
Delhi and Gujarat did pay all the arrears. (Punjab and Orim 
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did not owe anything to us). But it only means that efficient 
and conscientious members and branches have been penalised and 
a premium put on dishonesty and inefficiency. Because of this, 
credit sales were stopped after the Patna Conference. However, 
we have continued to send v.p.ps. to provincial Parties. It is a 
matter of regret that in tv u or three instances v.p.ps. were not 
accepted although orders had been placed previously. 

Wc are glad to say that we are likely to make some profit, 
for we have stocks which arc being sold gradually. 


Consolidated Statement of Literature Printed After 
the Patna Conference (7 booklets) 

Rs. a. p. 

Total Sale Proceeds . . 3,730 13 6 

Realisable Stock (valued at market 
price) . . 923 2 o 

4,653 15 6 

Less cost of printing, etc. .. 3,795 8 o 

Estimated Profit .. 858 7 6 

In the matter of the publication of the Annual Report our 
difficulty was that enough orders were not placed. We therefore 
hesitated to publish it. That is why it appeared so late. We hope 
that hereafter it will be published within a month after the con¬ 
ference. In regard to the publication and distribution of litera¬ 
ture, suggestions were made to the provinces to the effect that 
a separate Publications Station should be opened and bookstalls 
started wherever possible. This suggestion was carried out by 
a few provinces. The Punjab Socialist Literature House is doing 
excellent work. Last year they published more than 20 pamphlets. 
The Bihar Party also has a publications department. Other 
provinces have not as yet put the literature department on a propter 
footing. They complain about arrears and have sustained losses. 

VII. Foreign Department 

The Foreign Department has been sending out a foreign 
bulletin which gives a running commentary on the developments 
in India. The London section has been doing valuable work in 
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this rtspcct. The foreign bulletin has been well received and 
extracts from it have been reproduced in socialist journals and 
bulletins abroad. 

Dr. Lohia’s visit to Europe helped re-establish old contacts 
and build up new ones, particularly with the Middle East (Israel 
and the Arab countries), the African Colonics and the sponsors 
of the World Government Movement. These contacts need to be 
developed. Th(‘ Chairman of the Foreign Sub-Committee was 
not able to give greater attention to this work due to his preoccu¬ 
pation with other activies. We have no money and cannot send 
delegates to the conferences abroad, or exchange students. The 
idea of holding an Asian Conference had to be given up for want 
of funds and lack of response from other Asian socialist groups. 
The fact that our Party has no parliamentary status detracts from 
our effectiveness, internationally speaking. 

During the last year M. Harris, Aruna Asaf Ali, G. G. Mehta, 
K. K. Khadilkar, Phulan Prasad Varma and Acharya Narendra 
Deva paid a visit to Europe and our neighbouring States. It is 
regretted that most of them have not sent any report of their 
tour to the Central Office. Thus the Party members have been 
deprived of their .share of the valuable experiences of these 
comrades. 

7 ’he foreign policy report of Dr. Lohia is being placed before 
the conference. 

Formerly, Madhu Limaye was Secretary of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. But now Suresh Desai has taken over the 
work and for the last two months he has also been writing the 
Foreign Page in the Janata. 

VIII. Activities of the Secretariat 

Now what did the Secretariat do to improve the organization 
of the Party during the year ? 

I. Zonal Secretaries: The National Executive appointed 
Zonal Secretaries to guide and .supervise the work in the areas 
under them. They could not always function effectively due to 
pressure of work and preoccupation with other activities. Aruna 
Asaf Ali, who was in charge of Delhi and Punjab, asked to be 
relieved and subsequently, Tilak Raj Chadha was appointed zone- 
in-charge, but he could go to Delhi only occasionally as he was 
busy with his work in Punjab. 

Rammanohar Lohia visited Rajasthan many times. It was 
he who led the Vindhya Pradesh agitation. Yet most of the time 
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he was preoccupied with the U P. affairs and was away in Europe 
for three months. Jayaprakash Narayan, in charge of the Eastern 
zone, gave some time to Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal. He stay¬ 
ed in Bengal for quite a long time, first in connection with the 
interim elections and then ai cr the communal riots broke out 
there. K. B. Menon was in charge of Party work in the South, 
and after Bangalore camp, has been functioning as the Secretary of 
the Madras Provincial Branch. Asoka attended to Gujarat and 
Saurashtra affairs. Purshottam Trikamdas could not do much 
for Madhya Bharat. 

2. Organizing Secretaries: During the last year, Prem 
Bhasin functioned as Secrctary-in-charge of organization and made 
an intensive tour of the following provinces: Delhi, Madhya 
Bharat, Rajasthan, Andhra, Tamil Nad, Kerala, Travancore- 
Cochin, Madras City, Hyderabad and West Bengal. After his 
appointment as Organizing Secretary Keshav Gore accompanied 
Prem Bhasin on his tour of the South and subsequently went to 
Madhya Bharat himself. During their tour they visited many 
Party centres, inspected the offices of the Party, trade unions and 
kisan panchayats. They addressed meetings of Party workers, 
explained the policy of the Party to them and made suggestions 
with a view to improve their work. They also met the Provincial 
Executives and tried to compose differences, if any, and generally 
galvanised the Party organizations. It is difficult to say what 
were the concrete results of their tours. They have at least col¬ 
lected first-hand information. The Central Office, thanks to the 
detailed organizational reports they have submitted, is now well 
informed and knows fairly adequately the state of the Party. The 
suggestions they made have also been helpful, and in some cases 
their experiments in composing differences have met with consider¬ 
able success. 

3. Organization Sub-Committee : At Bangalore the Na¬ 
tional Executive set up an Organization Sub-Committee to help 
the Secretariat in its work. The members of the Committee are: 
Asoka Mehta, S. M. Joshi, Achyut Patwardhan, Jayaprakash 
Narayan, Keshav Gore, and Prem Bhasin (Convener). 

Since then it met twice. On both the occasions the convener 
submitted a report on the work done by the Secretariat and out¬ 
lined the issues that the Committee was called upon to discuss 
and decide. Thereupon the Committee gave decisions, which have 
been carried out by the Secretariat, Many times the Central 
Office has to deal with important organizational matters which 
brook no delay. It is difficult for the whole Executive to meet. 
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It is therefore necessary that the advice of its permanent Sub¬ 
committee should be available to the Central Office, 

4. Provincial Secretaries Conference : Another important 

organizational instrument was the Provincial Secretaries Con¬ 
ference. It met from the 127th December 1949 January i 95 ^* 

rhe following provinces participated in the Conference: Assam, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Bombay City, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, Delhi, Punjab, Gujarat, Hyderabad, Bombay-Karnatak, 
Maharashtra, Rajasthan, Tamil Nad, U.P., Andhra, and Orissa. 

Mysore, Vindhya Pradesh, Travancore-Cochin and Malabar 
could not participate. 

The Secretaries were asked to submit reports and then the 
items on the agenda were taken up. The decisions taken there 
were circulated after the conference. The conference gave a fillip 
to the iTu^mbership drive. It also helped to clarify some miscon¬ 
ceptions about the structure of the Party under the new consti¬ 
tution. 

5. Sub-Committees : Yet another organizational instrument 
created by the National Executive is the Sub-Committees consti¬ 
tuted to guide the activities of the Party in the various fields. 
Labour and Kisan Sub-Committees have since been dissolved and 
Asoka Mehta and Rarnnandan Mishra have been functioning as 
Labour and Kisan Secretaries respectivey. The Youth Sub-Com¬ 
mittee met once and the convener of the Committee tried to 
develop contacts with the youth workers in the provinces. The 
Foreign Sub-Committee met twice. Although the Editorial Com¬ 
mittee of the Janata could not meet formally, some members took 
interest in the Janata and helped to formulate its policy on the 
various questions that arose from time to time. The Economic 
Sub-Committee did not meet but memoranda were sent by the 
convener on behalf of the Sub-Committee to the (i) Fiscal Com¬ 
mission, (2) Foreign Trade Commission and (3) Local Finance 
Enquiry Committee. Asoka Mehta and Rohit Dave also gave oral 
evidence before these Commissions. The Party Constitution Sub- 
Committee met twice and has drafted some amendments. The 
Sub-Committee appointed to guide the work among women never 
functioned. We have already said that the Party has done prac¬ 
tically nothing in this respect. We have not got the exact figures, 
but it is clear that the proportion of women members in the total 
membership is hopelessly low. The Co-operative Sub-Committee 
also did not function. 

6 . Inspection of Accounts: The Inspector appointed by 
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th(‘ Central Office toured most of the provinces and inspected the 
accounts of the provincial offices, Party journals and also other 
organizations when called upon to do so. This has enabled the 
Central Office to get a correct idea of the state of the Party 
finances. He has made com rete suggestions as to how accounts 
should be kept properly and has pointed out the mistakes made 
by the accountants at the provincial headquarters. The financial 
position of the Party, as reviewed by his reports, is definitely bad. 
The Punjab Party’s record is the best in this respect and Rajas¬ 
than’s the worst. The provincial offices of U.P., Bihar and Orissa 
have also maintained satisfactory accounts. From the business 
point of view the Maharashtra Party’s Janaw^ani Ltd. is the best- 
run c oncern. Orissa Party’s press management has also improved. 
The worst, probably, is the Prakash Press of the Bihar branch. The 
accounts of the Hindi (monthly) Janawani and the Marathi 
Janawani have been neatly kept: the worst in this regard is the 
Tamil Janata^ which has closed down. 

7. Tours of Party Leaders: During the year Party leaders 
undertook extensive propaganda tours in the provinces. The 
General Secretary toured Hyderabad, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh (C.P.), Bihar and parts of Madhya 
Bharat and U.P. During his tours he raised money for the Pro¬ 
vincial Parties as also for the Central Office and addressed public 
meetings. But because of his public engagements he could not 
develop close contacts with Party workers or attend to organiza¬ 
tional matters as he should have. Rammanohar Lohia toured 
Rajasthan, Vindhya Pradesh, Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Karnatak. 
Ramnandan Mishra, in his capacity as Kisan Secretary^ of the Party, 
went to Madhya Bharat, Tamil Nad and Hyderabad. Asoka 
Mehta visited labour centres in Hyedarbad, Gujarat, Travancore- 
Cochin, Bihar, Maharashtra and Madhya Bharat. 

From this the delegates will be able to get a rough idea of 
the actitvitics of the Secretariat. The work of the Central Office 
is not very satisfactory. The Party is still not clear about what 
sort of a central organization it wants—whether we want the 
Central Office to be a directing centre or merely a co-ordinating 
bureau. At present the National Executive lays down the broad 
policy and the Central Office by issuing circulars, letters and 
bulletins tries to get that policy implemented, through our pro¬ 
vincial organizations. It has no direct contact with the local 
branches or our field workers and cannot give guidance or exercise 
control from day to day. 

Reports: The Central Office today is not even a good in- 
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formation centre. We are understaffed and besides there is no 
spontaneous co-operation from the provinces. We send out 
circulars and letters. Nowadays they are at least acknowledged. 
Some are indeed answered but very few provinces send inform^ 
ation promptly. In the matter of reports there has been appre¬ 
ciable progress compared to the previous year. As always the 
Punjab branch comes first, closely followed by U.P,, M.P. and 
West Bengal. Here reference must be made to the very good 
report submitted by Orissa at the Provincial Secretaries Conference 
as well as their annual report. Some provinces have functioned 
as if there was no such thing as the Central Office and it was with 
great difficulty that reports could be obtained from the Bombay, 
Maharashtra and Hyderabad parties. At Bangalore it was de¬ 
cided that the Provincial Secretaries who do not send reports for 
two consecutive months should be suspended. Accordingly de- 
fauhers were warned by the Central Office and the General Secre- 
tan^ himself. But it seems that they were not in the least perturb¬ 
ed and went on merrily as before. 

In order to help the Provincial Secretaries to write their 
reports we supplied cyclostyled forms, giving the heads under 
which information was to be sent to us. But often reports were 
not honestly written in that the forms were filled saying merely 
‘ yes ’ or ‘ no or ‘ information as supplied previously etc. Our 
object in sending the forms was only to indicate what sort of in¬ 
formation we wanted the provinces to collect and send on to us. 
Many of the provincial offices are in a bad way. 

The failings of the Central Office are many. We have not 
always been able to supply the information which the provinces 
wanted. In the matter of literature too wc have been the worst 
sinners. We have not been able to prepare a good Party Letter, 
although part of the blame must be shared by Party members who 
have not co-operated with us. The Provincial &*cretaries had 
agreed to enrol .subscribers, but very few subscribers have actually 
been enrolled. In spite of the fact that the forum of the Party 
Letter is open to all the Party members very few members have 
availed themselves of the opportunity. All this has resulted in the 
Party Letter being not up to the mark. It does not at present 
reach the rank and file members of the Party. 

In the matter of the training of cadres, etc., we have done 
very little. We have not been able to prepare a manual and 
syllabus nor have we been able to send out trainers for the camps 
held by the Provincial Parties. 
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IX. Training Camps 

During the past year provincial training camps were organiz¬ 
ed in Bihar, Andhra, Hyderabad, Punjab, U.P. (labour workers* 
camp) and Madhya Pradesh. An evening study camp was con¬ 
ducted by the Bombay Party also. Labour College has continued 
to function in Bombay during the year. In Andhra and U.P., the 
Socialist Youth organizations held their own training camps. The 
Hind Kisan Panchayat organized a camp at Indore which was 
addressed by Ramnandan Mishra, Rammanohar Lohia, K. G. 
Shivaswamy and Prof. Dantwala. Study circles were organized 
at many places by the Party Committees. Yet it must be said 
that no planned or organized effort was made to educate the Party 
ranks. A systematic effort in this direction requires preparation 
of study courses, publication of adequate literature and, above all, 
“education of the educators.” Owing to Yusuf Meherally’s con¬ 
tinued illness he could not take up this work and the idea of start¬ 
ing a central training school had to be given up. 

X. Socialist Youths 

As mentioned at the outset v/c have met with a dismal failure 
on the youth front. Two years ago we decided to start Young 
Socialist Leagues with a view to create a broad-based youth move¬ 
ment. Since the Patna Conference the Youth Committee of the 
Party made several attempts to draw the attention of the Provin¬ 
cial Parties to this question. A conference of youth representatives 
was convened in April 1950, but only three or four provinces 
sent their delegates. Others did not even send their suggestions. 
At the Poona meeting: 

1. The name “Samajvadi Yuvak Sabha” was finally 
adopted, 

2. The character and objects of the movement were 
defined, 

3. An outline of the constitutional structure of the Samaj¬ 
vadi Yuvak Sabha was drawn up, and 

4. A tentative programme of work was also chalked out. 

The Provincial Parties were asked to appoint an organizer 
to take charge of this work. Circulars were sent. Reminders 
were also sent, but nothing was done. Only in U.P. and Andhra, 
the youth organizations have been somewhat active. The acti¬ 
vities of the Young Socialist League in Bengal arc confined only 
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to the city of Calcutta. In M.P., Madhya Bharat, Bombay and 
other places the efforts did not go beyond the committee stage. All 
the plans remained on paper and the organization never started 
functioning. In Maharashtra, two huge youth conferences were 
held, but then the enthusiasm evaporated and it could never 
achieve organizational expression. Altogether, we have miserably 
failed in breaking the apathy and frustration that has come over 
the young men and women in our country after the achiev\:‘nient 
of independence. In some provinces cultural squads were formed 
but wc functioned spasmodically on this front. An effort to 
bring pro-party writers and poets together has also failed. A mcm- 
tion must, however, be made of the splendid work done by our 
Bengal comrades in the matter of organising music centres and 
Contemporary Writers’ Association. 

In Bombay and Maharashtra the Rashtra Seva Dal alone 
continued to function and fight against the R.S.S. communalism 
and spread the message of democratic socialism among the youth. 
Thnr cultural squad is very wi^lJ organized. They have toured 
many parts of Maharashtra and have become a source of income 
to the organization. Since Patna they held two big summer camps. 
This year they held a special camp of constructive workers and 
did some good work on the lines of the efforts of Ram Bahadurlal. 
Yet their organization also is on the decline. Apathy and frustra¬ 
tion has affected them too. The attendance at the shakhas (units) 
has fallen and old and tried cadres are no longer active although 
they continue to help them and participate in their activities occa¬ 
sionally. The Red Army was revived in Madhya Pradesh with 
a different name, Samajvadi Seva Dal, but the response does not 
seem to be great. It was argued that our failure was due to the 
fact that 'WC arc adhering to the R.S.D. pattern. Yet others 
argued that if they are allowed to form separate volunteer organ¬ 
izations they will be able to make some progress. The provinces 
were allowed to adopt any pattern they liked and go ahead but 
they do not seem to have gone any far. In the light of the 
lifting of the ban on the R.S.S. and the revival of their movement, 
our failure assumes all the greater significance. 

XL Implementation of the Constitution 

An year has passed after the adoption of the constitution. 
What has been our experience ? Has the new constitution work¬ 
ed or has it failed ? As the sponsors of the proposals had pointed 
out, the total enforcement of the constitution presupposed a fully 
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developed party. As such it could not be fully implemented dur¬ 
ing the course of one year. We have encountered some difficulties 
and in the light of the past year’s experience, it has become neces¬ 
sary to make certain changes in it. The clauses (5) and (6) of 
Article XIII have particularly proved to be an impediment in the 
path of our development. The existence of clause (5) made it 
difficult for us to expand; new Party units could not be formed 
as there wer(‘ not enough old members to man the Executive Com¬ 
mittees. For instance, in the province of Andhra there were less 
than 100 members at the time of the Patna Conference, mostly 
concentrated in a few districts and places. New Party Com¬ 
mittees had therefore to be organised on a provisional basis. Simi¬ 
larly, clause (6) has not worked, for very few people have cared 
to inform their Prrty Committees that they would like to get 
themselvK's enlisted as active members. We wonder whether even 
thos(‘ who fought for the acceptance of this clause have written 
to their Party Sec retaries expressing their desire to put in fourteen 
hours’ work for the Party. 

People have complained that the new constitution has entail¬ 
ed holding of several elections to Party Committees and that much 
of their energy and resources have been wasted on them. The 
fact however is that the constitution envisages only three elections: 
elections to local committees, to the city and constituency councils 
and finally to the National Conference, elections to the provincial 
and district committees being indirect. There were too many 
elections this year becaus^i the membership campaign did not come 
to a close on the scheduled date, thereby delaying formation of 
district and city councils in accordance with the new provisions. 

The structure of the Party below the provincial level is not 
yet clear. The difficulty is that our membership is not large and 
is unevenly distributed. It is concentrated in a few places. 
7 'hat made it practically impossible to enforce Articles 
X, XI and XII. The decisions of the Provincial Secretaries Con¬ 
ference, if properly carried out, will help to put flesh and blood 
on the bony structure of the constitution. They directed that pri¬ 
mary units should be formed where there are seven or more in¬ 
dividual members and the constituency units should be formed 
if there are three primary units in the constituency, and district 
committees if there are three constituency branches. This is how 
the Party is to be built up. 

Last year we implemented the clause relating to the reorgan¬ 
isation of our provincial branches on administrative basis. This 
entailed separation of Saurashtra and Travancore-Cochin and their 
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constitution into separate provincial branches. Similarly, it neces¬ 
sitated the integration of the Party units in the States of Bombay 
and Madras. Regional Committees have, however, continued to 
function in these States. In Madras, it appears, that none is 
happy about this unification and they would like to revert to the 
old linguistic pattern. It is for the National Conference to decide 
this issue. 

Other amendments are not of a vital nature. We should 
howevt*r like to make a slight change in the clause regarding the 
proportion of representation given to affiliated trade unions, kisan 
panchayats, etc. Originally, the idea was to give representation 
on the following basis: one representative for every 200 individual 
members, 400 trade union members and 600 kisan panchayat 
members. But the clause (3) of Article VI has been unhappily 
worded. If it is not altCR'd, we shall have to give i represent¬ 
ative for every 300 trade union members and not 400 as was pre¬ 
viously planned. The amendment which has been suggested only 
reinstates the original proposal. 

XII. Political Campaigns 

Among the campaigns of the last year mention must be made 
of the demonstration led by Rammanohar Lohia in Delhi to pro¬ 
test against the autocratic and repressive policy of the Nepal 
Government. The Delhi Commissioner banned the procession 
and disallowed demonstration in front of the Nepal Em¬ 
bassy. The Party however decided to defy the ban and a pro¬ 
cession was taken out after the meeting. The police resorted to 
tear-gas and lathi-charge to disperse the peaceful processionists. 
Dr. Lohia, Prem Bhasin, Surendra Saxena and other comrades 
sustained slight injuries. They were subsequently tried and sen¬ 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. The Socialist Party 
branches observed 26th June 1949 as Lohia Day and held meetings 
and demonstrations to protest against Government’s wanton attack 
on civil liberties. 

Another important event of the year was the agitation against 
the denial of democratic rights to the States people. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India decided not to hold any elections in the merged 
States, and the States* Unions and their ‘ representatives ’ in the 
Legislative Assemblies and the Constituent Assembly were not 
elected but nominated. A big conference was held at Baroda 
demanding immediate elections in the merged States. When the 
Bombay State Assembly session opened at Poona in September, 
the local Party took out a procession and tried to demonstrate 
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before the Assembly. But there was Sec. 144 and the procession¬ 
ists were arrested, tried and sentenced to various terms of im¬ 
prisonment. Among those ^'ho defied the ban was N. G. Gore, 
member of the National Ex<h utive. 

I'he struggle in Vindhv.i Pradesh was people’s spontaneous 
protest against the highhanded policy of the States Ministry which 
decided to split up and m(Tgc Vindhya Pradesh in the adjacent 
provinces, without consulting the people. The Government tried 
to put down the agitation. Dr. Rammanohar Lohia was externed 
from Vindhya Pradesh and innocent people were fired upon. But 
this only caused widespread resentment and a complete hartal was 
observed in Rewa for three days. The people’s opposition was, 
however, so great that the campaign of vilification against the 
Socialist Party to the effect that the Party had joined hands with 
the local jagirdars and Rajas, failed utterly and the Government 
had to postpone its decision to merge Vindhya Pradesh. 

rhe Socialist Party in Hyderabad also carried on a campaign 
against the retention of the Nizam as Rajprarnukh and the States 
Ministry’s refusal to concede the demand of the disintegration of 
the Hyderabad State. The Government had announced that elec¬ 
tions to the Hyderabad Constituent Assembly would be held in 
March, 1950, but for reasons best known to themselves, they can¬ 
celled the elections.. 

'J'he Congress Government’s attacks on people’s rights and 
liberties continued throughout these sixteen months. Detention 
without trial and externinent have been freely used to thwart 
Party’s work. The inauguration of the Republican Constitution 
changed nothing, and the recent judgment of the Supreme Court 
has confirmed the extraordinary powers assumed by the Govern¬ 
ment. There is hardly a province in which our labour and kisan 
workers have not been detained or externed. Bihar, Hyderabad, 
Punjab, U.P. and Maharashtra have witnessed the worst repres¬ 
sion. The Party has not succeeded in rousing public opinion, 
although the Civil Liberties Union and its conference at Patna 
did stimulate some interest and set people thinking about their 
rights. 

After the outbreak of communal violence in the beginning of 
this year, most of our provinces had to apply their minds to this 
problem. The Party’s policy was outlined by the Rewa and 
Lucknow resolutions and efforts were made to put it across to the 
people. East Bengal Day was observed on 19th March through¬ 
out the country. When communal passions were roused it was our 
Party which tried to created a climate favourable to the mainte- 
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liance of peace and cmmunal harmony. Particularly our comrades 
in West Bengal did fine work in this respect; they organized relief 
for the Hindu refugees and also tried to rescue and resettle the 
uprooted Muslims. 


XIII. Kisan Work 

Since the reorganization of the Party in 1946 we have been 
trying to expand the sphere of our kisan activity. At several 
places Kisan Panchayats sprung up but there was no co-ordina¬ 
tion of their work on provincial and national levels. The efforts 
to provide positive direction and organizational framework to our 
kisan work ultimately bore fruit and the Hind Kisan Panchayat 
took concrete shape at the Patna Conference last year, when kisan 
workers from different parts of the country met and formed a 
provisional central committee with Rammanohar Lohia as the 
Chairman and Ramnandan Mishra as the General Secretary. An 
attempt was made to make the Hind Kisan Panchayat a broad- 
based organization and co-operation of men like Indulal Yagnik 
was sought and secured. But unfortunately he could not con¬ 
tinue in the Kisan Panchayat for long and dropped out subse¬ 
quently. Even then it has been our endeavour to make the Hind 
Kisan Panchayat a free democratic organization and not to make 
it just a creature of the Party. 

During the past year the Hind Kisan Panchayat has grown 
steadily and today, as the General Secretary of Hind Kisan Pan¬ 
chayat pointed out in his report to the Rewa Conference, it has 
become the most representative organization of the Indian pea¬ 
santry. Its total membership is about 5,00,000. It is 
however a matter of regret that our kisan organizations have not 
been particular about sending their affiliation fees to the Central 
Office of the Hind Kisan Panchayat. According to the General 
Secretary’s report, quota for 80,000 members only was received by 
his office. It is also to be regretted that very few Kisan Pancha¬ 
yats have affiliated to the Party. 

The Hind Kisan Panchayat has recently made some effort to 
frame an agrarian programme for our kisan workers. Out of 
these attempts has emerged the i^-Point Programme To End 
Poverty, which has become a rallying point for mobilising the 
peasants. 

The Hind Kisan Panchayat conducted many agitations on im¬ 
portant issues such as compulsory procurement, zamindari abolition^ 
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ejectment of tenants, etc., culminating in the huge U.P. and Bihar 
Kisan marches. Kisan marches were also staged in the Punjab, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Hyderabad, Tamil Nad, Madhya Bharat, West 
Bengal and other provinces, although on a smaller scale. The Kisan 
Panehayats have also led many struggles against ejectment of 
te nants and on the* question of bakast lands etc. Further, the 
Hind Kisan Panchayat has initiated myriad constructive activities 
and lately it has been trying to popularise the slogan Ek Ghanta 
Desk ko (One Hour to the Country). 

Ihe first annual conference of the Kisan Panchayat met at 
Rewa in Fc'bruary under the presidentship of Rammanohar Lohia. 
This eonfc'renev' chalked out a programme for the coming year, 
the salient points of which are: 

(1) enrolment of lakhs of kisan panchayat members; 

(2) launching of a largc^-scalc constructive programme of 
digging wells and canals, building roads, erecting bunds, 
etc.; 

(3) carrying the message of socialism to the countryside and 
creation of a social climate^ necessary for the achievement 
of a casteless egalitarian society. 

It is necessary to briefly review the various campaigns and 
struggles conduced by the Kisan Panchayat during the past sixteen 
months. 

The U,P. Kisan March : The agitation launched by the 
Kisan Panchayat against compulsory procurement in U.P. stirred 
the whole province. The agitation assumed serious proportions 
in the district of Etawah where a satyagraha was initiated by the 
Panchayat. The kisan workers there showed extraordinary vigour 
and the satyagraha ended with victory for the peasants. There 
was also a big demonstration at Lucknow on the 13th May. This 
anti-procurement drive paved the way for Rammanohar Lohia’s 
idea of the kisan march w^hich proved to be a great success. The 
object of the march was to carry the message of the Kisan Pan¬ 
chayat to the remotest corner of U.P., galvanise the kisan 
organizations and put some hope and faith in the heart of the 
peasant. The Lucknow March developed into a grand rally of 
peasant opinion against the halting and reactionary agrarian policy 
of the Government. It was a protest against Government’s scheme 
of zamindari abolition and particularly their attempt to collect 
the “Abolition Fund” by making the kisans pay ten times the 
rental. Over 1,00,000 kisans came from the remote corners of 
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the province covering on foot hundreds of miles and demonstrat¬ 
ed in front of the Council Hall in Lucknow. The number of 
kisans who participated in the campaign—which consisted of 
meetings and demonstrations in tehsils and districts—runs into 
several lakhs. This was one of the most brilliant achievements 
of the kisan movement. 

In the Deoria district of U.P. the Kisan Panchayat and the 
Party led a big satyagraha struggle for getting rent remissions, as 
the crops had failed due to frost and heavy rains. Over 600 satya- 
grahis were arrested but the Government was adamant and persist¬ 
ed in its repressive policy. The Deoria kisans have added a glori¬ 
ous page to the history of the kisan mov’rment by their suffering 
and sacrifice. 

Bihar Kisan March : The Bihar Kisan Panchayat also took 
up the idea of organizing a kisan march and was able to stage 
a grand demonstration in Patna. This nian h, though not pro¬ 
perly reported, was a great success and marks a land-mark in the 
protracted struggle of the Bihar peasantry against the Zamindars 
and the Mahajans. 

Another important issue, that claimed the attention of the 
Panchayat there, was the problem of the peasants working on the 
farms in Champaran. Here the Lohia Commission has conduct¬ 
ed an enquiry and its report will be published soon. 

In Bihar the struggle against (‘jectments from land and home¬ 
steads continued as also the bakast struggle. The Bihar peasantry 
had to face the brunt of Government repression. Bihar provides 
a glaring example of the suppression of civil liberties. In this 
province hundreds of kisan and labour workers of the Party have 
been impri.soned under the Security Measures Act. 

Punjab Struggles: The Punjab Kisan Panchayat, in spite 
of the numerous difficulties and the communal atmosphere in the 
province, has registered a great advance through ceaseless struggle 
and constructive work. Immediately after the Patna Conference 
the Kisan Panchayat took up the question of the eviction of kisans 
in the district of Hissar. After having failed to get the Govern¬ 
ment to intervene, the Kisan Panchayat decided to launch satya¬ 
graha. The satyagraha went on for a few days and over 90 pea¬ 
sants were arrested. This campaign so roused the public opinion 
that the Sachar Ministry had to give an assurance to the Kisan 
Panchayat that the Government would move in the matter and 
pass an ordinance stopping all ejectments. This was a great event 
and it added an impetus to the kisan work in Punjab. But this, 
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however, proved to be a temporary victory and the evictions con¬ 
tinued as before. The Punjab Party and the Kisan Panchayat 
are at present in the throes of a grim struggle which threatens to 
get intensified. Our comrades there have launched a vigorous cam¬ 
paign and the number of arrests has mounted up to 872. The Kisan 
Panchayat has already secured a complete victory at Mamdot in 
Ferozepur district. The resistance however continues in Hoshiar- 
pur and Hissar and the anti-ejectment satyagraha has now spread 
to Rohtak. The Party has thrown its entire strength and re¬ 
sources into the campaign and Mehrchand Ahuja, the President 
of the Punjab Kisan Panchayat, and Jaswant Singh, editor of our 
Urdu paper then', have been detained under the Public Security 
Measures Act. I'he Kisan Panchayat has won the first round, in 
that, evictions have stopped with ('ffeet from 15th June. But this 
campaign is not merely confined to the question of ejectments. 
They have also undertaken the question of the new capital where 
kisans are being uprooted from more than 50,000 acres of fertile 
land. 'Fhe outcome of the struggle is still in suspense. Yet none 
can doubt that the Party and the Kisan Panchayat would ultimate¬ 
ly emerge strong^'r. 

In Rajasthan there was such a widespread resentment against 
the procurement policy of the Government that the peasants spon¬ 
taneously demonstrated against the officials and in some places 
put up some resistance. The Suwana firing is an instance of the 
utter callousness of the Government. The Hind Kisan Panchayat 
took up the cause of the Suwana peasants, carried out a non¬ 
official inquiry and agitated for the punishment of the wrong¬ 
doers. 

In Maharashtra the Parnali struggle has dragged on. The 
Government recently intervened under the Tenancy Act (sup¬ 
posed to protect the Kisans!) on behalf of the Inamdar and the 
police force sent there raided the hutments of the tenants and 
carried away all the grain. The peasants have nothing to fall 
back upon but they remain as determined as ever. It is quite 
clear that their case is just and that they have been wrongfully 
deprived of their rights in the land by the Inamdar. Recently, 
several kisan workers of the Party were arrested and leading Party 
members were externed. The Parnali kisans took out a march to 
Thana and staged a demonstration before the Collector’s Office. 

In Bengal, in the districts of Jalpaiguri, Murshidabad and 
Midnapore the Tebhaga agitation had acquired serious character. 
But the movement could not be organized properly and it petexed 
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out. In January this year, in Tamil Nad also the Kisan Pancha- 
yet organized kisan marches and many agitations. It was his 
Tamil Nad speech that led to Ramnandan Mishra’s arrest. 

Our Hyderabad comrades waged two successful struggles in 
Adilabad and Karimnagar against victimisation ol crop-sharers 
and evictions of peasants. In the Karimnagar satyagraha about 
150 kisans were arrested. However, in both these struggles the 
Kisan Panchayat won complete victories and the arrested kisans 
were unconditionally released. 

In Assam too, Kisan Panchayats fought for the settlement of 
peasant families on tea gardens in Mangaldoi and Golaghat now 
lying fallow. About a thousand pec^ple participated in Mangaldoi 
satyagraha, the number of arrests being 70. 'Phe peasants took 
possession of the lands and have already raised two crops on them. 
The Government has now legalised the settlement in some cases. 
In Giladhari (Golaghat) satyagraha, which started on the 26th 
May, the number of arrests has mounted to 104. J’hc^ Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude continues to be* hostile and the struggle is still on. 

The review of the kisan movement will not be complete with¬ 
out mentioning the anti-liquor satyagraha in the Bhil areas of 
Madhya Bharat and the struggle in Tirunelveli in 7 'amil Nad. 
The Jhabua struggle arose out of the demand of the Kisan Pan¬ 
chayat to the* effect tfiat the Government should enforce prohibi¬ 
tion and close the liquor shops. Several people were arrested 
during the course of the struggle and its leader, Baleshwar Dayal, 
was externed. 

This record of our kisan activities is glorious no doubt, but 
it must be admitted that our kisan organization is still very weak. 
They have not yet gone beyond the agitation stage and the Kisan 
Panchayats have not bc‘cn properly organized. In the U.P., for 
instance, the kisan march was not followed by a great organisa¬ 
tional and constructive effort. Our work on this front is spas¬ 
modic. Unless we are able to put the kisan organization on a 
proper footing it will not be possible for us to march ahead in the 
direction of the Kisan Mazdoor Raj. 

To sum up: 

1. By and large the activities of the Kisan Panchayats are 
confined to membership enrolment, occasional meetings and de¬ 
monstrations and only in rare cases struggles. There is no day- 
to-day activity comparable to the trade unions. 

2. The membership fees are collected annually: they are 
not sufficient to finance the activities of the kisan organization. 
It is true that local initiative and effort arc important for work in 
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the rural areas but it does not n\rax\ that our kisan work should 
remain atomised and that there sh(»jld be no co-ordination and 
central direction. But co-ordinatioii is possible only if quotas arc 
sent to finance the provincial and central offices. 

3. Constructive work has not been undertaken on a suffi¬ 
ciently large scale nor have sufficient efforts been made to increase 
co-operative activity. 

Our kisan workers have to study the agrarian problem in all 
its aspects and the legislation and administrative work of the Con¬ 
gress Governments. The Provincial Parties were asked to pre¬ 
pare a critique of the Congress administration but none has so far 
sent it. It is no use merely denouncing the Congress policy as 
reactionary. We must critically examine their various acts and 
formulate positive alternatives. Similarly, we must implement the 
constructive programme of the Kisan Panchayat. In this respect 
Rarn Bahadurlal of Bihar has shown the way to all of us. 


XIV. Labour Work 

Since the Patna Conference the Hind Mazdoor Sabha has 
further strengthened and consolidated its influence. We were 
faced with great difficulties on the labour front. Our workers 
began to feel the impact of the economic crisis and. they were 
called upon to tackle the questions of growing unemployment, 
retrenchment and increase in work-load. The oflFensive of the 
INTUC, in spite of the code of conduct agreement, continued and 
even intensified and the Government’s repressive policy further 
aggravated the difficulties and hardships our workers had to face. 
Inspite of this the trade unions have been able to hold their own. 
The membership of the HMS is now over three quarters of a 
million. The figures province-wise are as follows: 


Assam 

West Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Madhya Pradesh 

Delhi 

Punjab 

Madras 

Saurashtra 

Uttar Pradesh 

Orissa 


22,837 

88,130 

1,09,906 

1,77,681 

49,866 

4.930 

12,026 

L49.614 

13.388 

38.501 

7.494 
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Mysore ♦ * * ^0,0^2 

Travancore-Cochin . . . . • • 

Hyderabad Mazdoor Sangh . . • • 4^^000 

(recognized as a State Branch) 

Vindhya Pradesh . . . . • • 2,864 


Total 7.2^592 


It should be remembered that the Hind Mazdoor Sabha is 
a free democratic trade union organization and that there arc 
many non-Party elements in it. Though the unions under Party’s 
influence preponderate, we have never sought to dictate and 
impose our policy and decisions on that organization. We have 
striven as far as possible to keep it above Party politics. In 
most of the provinces, State brancht's are now functioning, although 
much rc'inains to be done in the matter of running them efficiently. 
In regard to the receipt of affiliation fees, the experience of HMS 
has also been depressing. Many of the unions have not sent 
their full affiliation fees to HMS office. Similarly, some of the 
unions under Party influence have not yet affiliated with the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. Party members must make an cfTort to get all 
the unions into the fold of the HMS. The Sabha representatives 
sat on various committees and bodies set up by the Govern¬ 
ment. It was the endeavour of the Sabha representatives to 
jealousy safeguard the interests of the working ( lass. In the matter 
of establishing international contacts the Sabha has done a great 
deal and today it is internationally recognized as one of the repre¬ 
sentative organizations of the Indian working class. Govern¬ 
ment’s partisan policy has deprived it of its just share of repre¬ 
sentation on the ILO. Yet their representatives have participated 
in international federations and in the conferences of the Free 
Trade Union International. 

Our trade union workers have conducted many campaigns 
of agitation and also struggles. The protest demonstrations 
organized by our unions in collieries—the famous Dhanbad March 
of 50,000 workers—and the Workers’ March in Bombay and the 
Calcutta demonstration, are worth mentioning. At several other 
industrial centres demonstrations and marches were held and 
efforts were made to rally public opinion behind the demands of 
the workers. Protest strikes on a big scale were organized by 
our unions in the coal-fields in Bihar, Ordnance Depots in Kirkec, 
Bangalore and other places. The protest strike of the Kirkee 
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Ordnance workers was a big success, as also the syinbolic strike 
of the Hyderabad workers. The Hyderabad dispute dragged on 
and the attempt made by the HMS to arrive at a settlement 
failed and workers had to resort to strike which commenced on 
the nth January 1950. The Hyderabad struggle is an epic. It 
lasted for twenty-one days and over 41,000 workers participated. 
It was a completely peaceful strike and the solidarity and enthu¬ 
siasm displayed by the workers was really commendable. 

Another heroic action was the strike of the Jamshedpur 
(Indian Wire and Steel Products Ltd.) workers which lasted for 
seventy-six days. Phe struggle arose out of the refusal of the 
Government to refer the workers’ demands to adjudication. The 
Government resorted to lathi charge, cavalry charge and even 
firing to break the workers’ spirit of resistance. Trade union 
leaders like Bagaram Tulpule and others were arrested on false 
charges and an effort was made to deprive the union of its 
effective leadership and instal the INTUC there. The strike 
failed no doubt but the effort of the INTUC people to capture 
the union also failed and the workers reaffirmed their faith in 
the leadership of the HMS. 

Our textile unions in the Bombay State had to face the crisis 
arising out of the closure of mills in Ahmedabad, Poona, Sholapur 
and Chalisgaon. As the workers were rendered unemployed, the 
path of negotiations was tried, but there was no response from 
the employers and the Government refused to do anything in 
the matter. Here it was difficult to resort to the strike weapon 
as the factories had closed down. Our trade union workers 
therefore resorted to satyagraha. It went on for a few weeks and 
scores of workers were arrested and sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. Ultimately the mills were reopened in Chalis¬ 
gaon, Poona and Sholapur. 

The Government have always shown a preference for the 
INTUC and have given recognition to their unions notwith¬ 
standing the fact that they have no confidence of the workers. 
In some places a referendum was held to a.ssess the representative 
character of the rival claimants to working class leadership. The 
U.P. sugar workers’ referendum needs to be mentioned. Here 
the INTUC unions had enjoyed Government patronage and were 
given monopoly representation. However when a poll was taken, 
the Chini Mazdoor Federation, in which the Socialists are work¬ 
ing, secured twice as many votes as the INTUC organization. 

Our weaknesses on the labour front are two-fold. On the 
one hand there is a tendency to belittle routine trade union 
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activity like membership, office-work, legal work, etc., m the name 
of increasing workers’ militancy. On the other, there are sonic 
workers who seem to be prone to take a purely trade union view 
and neglect workers’ political education. They have failed to 
build up myriad constructive activities and institutions around the 
trade unions which alone can sustain workers’ resistance in times 
of economic crisis. 

In the matter of union funds and accounts we must show 
stricter discipline. 

Many unions have not as yet affiliated with the HMS, not 
to speak of affiliation with the Party. This should not go on 
and efTorts should be made to get all the unions in th(‘ HMS. 
Unless we are able to increase our trade union membership and 
spread consciousness among the workers it will not be possible 
even to launch a large-scale agitation against the Labour Bills. 

XV. Parliamentary Activities 

Let us now review the activities of the Party on the election 
front. It is true that no general election on adult franchise w'as 
held during the last sixteen months but district and local board 
elections on province-wide scale were held in some places and 
also important bye-elections to the Provincial Legislative Assemblies. 
The elections, despite the out-dated and limited franchise, were 
sort of a dress rehersal for the Party and enabled us to acquire 
valuable experience in electioneering. This experience would help 
us to master the election technique and improve and speed up 
our election preparations. During the year we contested seven 
bye-elections to the Provincial Legislative Assemblies, one in 
Bombay, two in C.P., one in Assam, two in Orissa and one in 
Maharashtra. In the Calcutta bye-clection we did not set up 
our own candidate but supported the late Shri Saratchandra Bose 
who was returned by an overwhelming majority. 

The results of these elections are interesting. In Bombay 
we won in a triangular fight, securing over 40% of the total votes 
cast. It should be remembered that both the Communist Party 
and the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party had supported the nominee 
of the Scheduled Castes* Federation who polled more votes than 
the Congress. In the C.P. bye-election we scored a notable victory 
in the Saugor Muslim Constituency where our candidate polled 
more than three times the votes secured by the Congress-supported 
candidate. In the second bye-election, however, we sustained a 
defeat. Whereas the Congress secured more than 5,600 votes 
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our poll was just over 2,100, i.c., we secured over 25%, In 
Assam we contested the Kamarup fiye-election. It was a Muslim 
seat with joint electorate. The Party lost the election but polled 
41% vote. In the Orissa bye-elections too we were defeated, 
but these were backward areas and the voting in these two con¬ 
tests, which was 3,769 and 2,045 against 5,738 and 

5,353 for the Congress, respectively, is not at all discouraging, 
the percentage being 40% and 22%. In the Kolaba bye-election 
in Maharashtra we had to face opposition on two fronts—the 
Congress and the Peasants’ and Workers’ Party. In this elec tion 
we polled over 7,000 votes. We were however defeated and the 
Peasants’ and Workers’ Party’s candidate was elected. Our 
share of the total votes cast was about 20%. 

Party organizations participated in several local elections and 
won a few seats. In Mahua in Saurashtra, we captured all the 
seats. The biggest local election campaign of the last year was 
however in the South where elections to the District Local Boards 
were held throughout the Madras Presidency. In Andhra we put 
up 41 candidates out of which 6 were elected. In Tamil Nad 
we contested 113 seats but won only ii. In Kerala we put 22 
candidates out of which only 6 were returned. In Tamil Nad 
we polled nearly 90,000 votes and in Malabar 53,000. The com¬ 
munists contested 41 seats but their aggregate poll was 48,000 and 
in the 22 constituencies where we contested they secured only 
25,000 votes. The show put up by the Party was not impressive 
although we got better support than the communists. Pour years 
ago the communists were very strong in the South and had put 
up a stiff fight in 1946 general elections, particularly in Andhra 
and Malabar. While the election results are a measure of the 
decline in communist influence they do not necessarily mean in¬ 
crease in the Party’s strength. 

In the Andheri-Parle (Bombay Suburban) municipal elections, 
the Party contested 20 out of 30 scats and won 12. It also won 
four successive bye-elections to the Bombay Corporation in 
October last year, but has since suffered two reverses in Lovegrove 
and Mazagaon wards. The Party contested a few seats to the 
Thana District Local Board in Maharashtra last year. It won 
only 3 seats but in a majority of the constituencies it polled any¬ 
thing between 30 to 47% votes. In Rajasthan despite our weak¬ 
ness we captured 4 seats in Jaipur Municipal Elections. 

In Assam, elections to the district or local boards were held 
recently on the basis of the old limited franchise. The Party 
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demanded elections on adult suffrage. But the Government did 
not concede this demand. Thereupon we decided to boycott the 
elections. Our no-vote campaign was effective in that only 25% 
of the voters exercised their franchise. At some polling stations 
only 5% of the total electors turned up. In the last district board 
elections the poll was much higher. 

It was believed that the interim election will be held in 
West Bengal and so an Election Committee, with Suresh Desai 
as its convener, was set up. The Committee did some valuable 
spade-work but then the elections were postponed and the Com¬ 
mittee had to suspend its activities. It was also thought that 
elections to the Hyderabad Constituent Assembly would come off 
in March, but they were also cancelled. 

Chir experience in electioneering has underlined the weakness 
and difficulties of the Party. The greatest hurdle is finance. The 
second difficulty is Governmental interference. Although this was 
not serious in the case of municipal elections it was a factor to 
be reckoned with in local board and particularly Assembly elec¬ 
tions, where the constituencies were rural and large and where 
people were not politically conscious. The third difficulty was 
lack of experience in the art of electioneering and above all absence 
of sustained organizational work among the masses. Unless we 
make up for all these, it would be difficult for the Party to put 
up a fight in the forthcoming general elections. 

The Central Office has now set up a separate Election 
Department with K. K. Mcnon at its head. A meeting of the 
Election and Parliamentary Committee conveners was held at the 
end of the year. An outline of the platform was prepared; a 
plan to collect Char Anna Fund for elections was also chalked 
out. It was felt that unless some spade-work was done in a 
particular constituency enrolling of a minimum number of Party 
members, political and constructive work among the people, 
organization of co-operatives, etc., it would not be worthwhile 
to contest from that constituency. Since then the Election 
Department has been keeping the provincial branches informed 
about the developments .such as appointment of Election Com¬ 
mission, revision of rolls, plans for the delimitation of constitu¬ 
encies, etc. Although the Provincial Parties have set up parlia¬ 
mentary committees, not much progress has been made in the 
matter of setting up a regular election machine. Our preparations 
will have to be speeded up. Otherwise, the announcement of the 
general election will find us thoroughly unprepared. 
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XVI. Constructive and Co-operative Activities 


The work of the Party has four facets: (i) organizational 
work; (2) parliamentary activity; (3) direct action and struggles; 
and (4) constructive and co-operative work. This classification 
is in a way artificial, for these activities sometimes overlap and 
are always complementary to each other and therefore it would 
be wrong to divide them into water-tight compartments. Yet this 
rough definition is useful and that is why we have adhered to 
it. The other three aspects of our work have already been 
reviewed. Now let us turn to the fourth. 

The Party’s approach has ever been constructive. The “ On 
the Move ” resolution passed at Patna Conference put great 
emphasis on this and called upon the members to undertake vast 
voluntary constructive eflFort. It was Ram Bahadurlal of Sita- 
marhi sub-division in Bihar who took the lead in the matter and 
showed that the springs of initiative and action have not com¬ 
pletely dried up and that village folks can be roused from apathy 
and inertia if they are properly galvanised into constructive activ¬ 
ity, His two outstanding achievements were digging of the silted 
river bed that had rendered useless thousands of acres of land 
and the recentmost construction of a 50-mile long road. His 
initial effort so caught the imagination of the people that for 
this road-building work he could mobilise 4,000 uniformed volun¬ 
teers from the adjoining 136 villages. 

At the village Gonma in Gaya district the villagers banded 
themselves into a volunteer brigade and cleaned up a small river 
bed for irrigation purposes. 

The Maldha district branch in West Bengal excavated a canal 
which will help irrigate 40,000 bighas of land. 

In Orissa too the Party and the Kisan Panchayat did some 
praiseworthy work in Mayurbhanj district. On the 30th January, 
Gandhiji’s second anniversary, small tanks were cleaned up, new 
dams were erected. At Keonjhar our comrades have opened 
schools, started co-operatives and constructed village roads. In 
Bangalore district, a new bund 375 ft. long, 20 ft. wide and 
18 ft. high is being constructed to save the people from scarcity 
of water. Incidentally this would also help to raise two crops 
from about 600 acres of land. 

After the Kisan March in U.P., the Kisan Panchayat and 
the Party had decided to raise a volunteer army and undertake 
constructive activity on a big scale. But this plan remained on 
paper and was not put through. Some work was done in Deoria, 
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Bulandshahr, Banaras and some other places. In Nathulcheda in 
Fatehpur district, for example, a five-mile long canal was dug 
which can now irrigate more than 300 bighas of land. Yet, as 
Kammanohar Lohia has said in his recent critical essay, this failure 
was a great di.sappointment. 

Similar attempts were made in other provinces also but on 
the whole they were haphazard and few. 

The Party has always laid great empha.sis on the co-operative 
movement. The report on constructive work adopted by the 
National Executive at Bangalore stated that co-operation must 
become the pivot of our constructive activity and mass work. But 
unfortunately co-operative work is still not fashionable in the Party 
and is even considered to be uninteresting and unrevolutionary. 
We were further handicapped by the fact that we had constantly 
to face governmental interference and hostility. Inspite of this 
general indifference some fine work has been done by our com¬ 
rades in this field. Here mention must be made of the Indian 
Co-operative Union organized by Kamaladevi. Its activity 
embraces several producers’ and other co-operatives. It has taken 
up the entire work of constructing the Faridabad township near 
Delhi for refugees. Stone-quarrying, brick-making, road building, 
carpentry, iron foundry, hou.se construction, all these activities 
have been planned on co-operative lines. A number of houses 
have already been completed and more are being constructed. 
The township will accommodate in all about 8,000 families, i.e;, 
about 50,000 persons. Along with the construction of the 
township, a community kitchen is organized on co-operative lines 
and^ classes in basic education have been started for children. The 
Indian Co-operative Union has also organized some co-operative 
farms near Delhi and in the adjoining provinces, on which some 
refugee families have been settled. 

In the city of Bombay our people are running ii con.sumers’ 
co-operatives which supply rationed as well as non-rationed articles. 
The total paid-up share capital is Rs. 99,931. Out of these 
societies, five have already expanded their activities by opening 
cloth and kerosene shops. The financial position of seven .societies 
is quite sound, others are however having some difficulties. They 
complain of shortage of capital and have had to take loans from 
banks amounting to Rs. 75,000. I’herc is still no proper co¬ 
ordination of work on the co-operative front. The workers also 
complain that there is not enough literature on the subject. 

In Andhra wt are running a labour contract co-operative 
society with a membership of 200. At Tenali in Guntur district 



we have organized one co-operative general store, a co-operative 
nndlk society and also a co-operative sales society. There is also 
a co-operative leather goods manufacturing society in Cuddappah. 
The Ahmedabad comrades have constructed a mazdoor colony 
consisting of over 125 hutments. 

The Madhya Pradesh comrades have organized three con¬ 
sumers’ societies, twelve multi-purpose co-operatives and two pro¬ 
ducers’ co-operatives with a membership of 1,000, 8,000 and 500 
respectively. In Hyderabad we are running a co-operative farm 
of 250 acres. We have also established a colony called Jayapra- 
kashnagar where a school for children has also been organized. 
This work is being done at Badnakal in district Karimnagar. Our 
Rewa comrades are running a co-operative bank. 

In Maharashtra the Party is running more than 30 co-ope¬ 
rative societies of which 3 are co-operative farms, 5 consumers* 
societies with paid-up capital of Rs. 31,360, 3 producers’ co-ope¬ 
ratives, 16 credit co-operatives and 3 multi-purpose co-operatives. 
The details of the 3 co-operative farms are: 

Niphad Co-operative Farm consists of 200 acres and 40 
families are settled on it. 

Kothure farm consisting of 120 acres of land, cultivated by 
40 adivasi families. 

Pipri co-operative farm owns 50 acres of land and supports 
13 families. 

There arc also several societies in Koregaon taluka, Satara 
district. 

In Orissa grain banks have been started in Banki Baideosar. 
At Lakhi Serai in Bihar Chandur manufacturing concern is run 
on co-operative lines. At many other trade union centres the 
Party is running consumers’ co-operatives and several co-operative 
canteens. 

We should also like to make a passing reference to the rallies 
of constructive and co-operative workers held during the year: 
the meeting of the co-operative workers in Calcutta in October 
1949 which discussed the problem of co-operative organization 
with particular reference to the growing middle class unemploy¬ 
ment in Bengal; the co-operative conference held under the 
auspices of the Indian Co-operative Union in Delhi in March 
1950; the Panch Sammelan in U.P. which discussed the problem 
of rural reconstruction and the place of village panchayats in it; 
and lastly the recent convention of the organizers of volunteer 
brigades and land armies in Bihar* 
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XVII. Central Office Finances 

We ‘should like to say a word or two about the financial 
condition of the Central Office. Hitherto the burden of financing 
the activities of the Central Office has been wholly borne by the 
General Secretary. It was therefore decided at the first meeting 
of the National Executive after the Patna Conference that other 
members should also contribute whatever they can to the Central 
Office. But unfortunately excepting Aruna Asaf AJi and 
Purshottamdas Tricumdas^ others have not yet paid their quotas 
which amount to about 6^200 rupees. 

One of the reasons why we decided to have a mass member¬ 
ship was to ‘ democratise * Party finances. It must be said here 
that although our hopes of a large membership were not fulfilled, 
the Central Office received more than Rs. 32,000 as its quota of 
the membership fees. This amount is sufficient to finance the 
bare expenses of the Central Office. But we have other respons¬ 
ibilities also. For the last two or three years the Central Office has 
been paying allowances and subventions to some Party workers 
and units. From the statement of accounts attached at the end 
(Appendix H) the members will get an idea of the state of the 
Central Office finances. The money collected by the General 
Secretary helped to make up the difference between our expenses 
and the membership quota received by us. 

We therefore request the Party members to give earnest 
consideration to this matter of collecting funds for the Party, with¬ 
out which it will become impossible for us to carry on. The 
activities of a Party like ours must be financed by the masses 
themselves. We cannot afford to depend upon the charity of the 
well-to-do. 

XVIII. Programme for the Year Ahead 

We have now come to the end of our report. We have tried 
to give a rough outline of the work of the Party over a period 
of sixteen months. We know that this report is very sketchy and 
that full justice has not been done to the many-sided activities 
of the Party. We are also aware that this review presents a some¬ 
what depressing picture; but since our intention was to present 
a critical report, we had, perforce, to catalogue and even over¬ 
emphasise our failings and weaknesses. Yet there is no reason 
to despair; for the situation is not so alarming after all. It is 
true that at the outset we said that the Party is suffering from 
a sickness. But we do not imply that the sickness is ser^s or 
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incurable. The general condit on of the Party and its cadres 
is still sound, although there arc sf rious shortcomings and defects 
which can and must be overconic if the Party is to grow and 
fulfill its historic mission. 

The greatest failing of the Party, which the past year has 
clearly revealed, is the hiatus that has developed between our 
resolutions and their actual implementation. This gap between 
our decisions and their fulfilment must be closed. 

Some people say that our policy is not clear and revolutionary 
enough, and ascribe our failure to move and enthuse the masses 
to it. This is absolutely wrong. Although much remains to be 
done in the matter of defining the philosophy of democratic 
socialism and also in working out the various stages of transition 
to socialism and filling the details in the general picture of the 
future social order, it cannot be denied that our analysis of the 
present situation and the practical policies worked on its basis 
have proved to be singularly correct. We have no hesitation to 
admit that owing to the inefficiency of our organization and the 
immaturity of our cadres we have not been able to efTectively 
put across our positive policy to the people. Yet this does not 
mean that our policies are wrong. 

Another weakness that has come to light is the recent tendency 
towards groupism and factionalism within the Party. We do not 
at all wish to overstress this point, for factionalism has not yet 
gone very deep and that compared to the Congress and the Com¬ 
munist Party, which are now in the grip of the process of dis¬ 
integration, our Party presents a far more cohesive and unitivc 
picture. Yet, these symptoms are significant and unless we cor¬ 
rectly diagnose the disease and administer the proper cure we 
shall not be able to make any headway during the next year. 

Groupism and factionalism arc the result of: (i) the ideo¬ 
logical immaturity of the Party membership; and (2) the waning 
idealism, which expresses itself in the fact that quite a few members 
put personal considerations and ambition above the Party interests. 

Ideological immaturity can be removed to a great extent by 
launching a large-scale campaign of political education but no 
amount of correct theories, philosophies, policies and programmes 
can help to cure the latter disease. Here the question of values^ 
comes in the picture. We should here like to refer to the tragic 
death of Sane Guruji and would urge upon the members to 
reflect on the significance of his last message to the Party. He 
has said: ‘Let not pursuit of power and pleasure be the end of 
our lives. We shall be able to fashion a new social order only 
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if we firmly remain anchored to the basic human values of tole¬ 
rance and service and steadfastly pursue the path of constructive 
socialism.’ 

Intensive tours of the organizing Secretaries of the Party 
enabled us to get a glimpse into the real causes behind the forma¬ 
tion of these groups. Sometimes personal differences and aver¬ 
sions assumed ideological forms and the factions crystallised along 
the so-called left and right lines. We have no desire to deny 
that in some cases these ' ideological fac tions ’ fed on the faulty 
implementation of Party’s basic policy and one-sided emphasis 
on one of the many facets of our programme. Yet by and large 
the groups have personal ( haracter and have originated in the 
desire of some individuals to ( ontrol offices and positions in the 
Party. The National Executive applied its mind to this question 
at Bangalore last year. It felt that the existence of groups con¬ 
stitutes a threat to the unity and integrity of the Party and there¬ 
fore laid down that: 

“ No groups in the Party wlu'ther personal or ideological can 
be permitted. On specific issues there may be groups of opinion, 
but no continuous ideological grouping can be tolerated. Groups 
based on personal loyalties must b(‘ severely put down.” 

The correctness of the above decision should be patent to 
all; the Executive did not adumbrate any new principle but 
merely restated what has been considered as the basic organizational 
policy of the Party. Yet some individuals not only questioned 
the wisdom of these decisions but even challenged the authority 
of the National Executive to do so. However, no political party 
worth the name^ can permit violation of the Party’s decisions and 
directives and formation of secret, organized groups within itself. 
If it does that it will forfeit its right to be called a political party. 
While it is true that there should be maximum internal demo¬ 
cracy within the Party and that the right of members to freedom 
of opinion should be guaranteed, the formation of permanent 
groups will not only militate against the unity and integrity of 
the Party but would sound the death-knell of Party democracy 
itself. For such a grouping by generating a counter-grouping will 
split the Party; it will strengthen authoritarian tendencies which 
will prove to be the undoing of internal democracy. The factional- 
ists often say that their intention is only to come together and 
argue and persuade the Party members and get the policy of 
the Party changed. But setting up of a faction is the surest way 
to defeat the adoption of the policy which they are advocating. 
If, however, their object is to disrupt the Party then it is a idif- 
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ferent thing. Such disruptive attempts failed in the past and 
are bound to fail in the futu»{ The National Conference will 
therefore have to devise ways and means to put an end to these 
factions^ personal or ideological .nd insure the integrity and unity 
of the Party. 

Another defect which has afflicted us all these days is lax 
discipline. All of us have been sinners in this respect, the leaders 
and the rank and file members alike. We have received several 
angry letters from our comrades to the efTect that Party leaders 
speak in many voices and sometimes even express contradictory 
opinions on the same question. While it may be conceded that 
sometimes news agencies and the press deliberately distort and 
misreport socialist leaders* speeches and statements who can deny 
that there is a grain of truth in these complaints? We do not 
suggest that Party leaders should show lifeless uniformity and 
unanimity in their utterances—such unanimity will be impossible 
and if attempted will spell the end of democracy in the Party 
—^but a greater coherence will certainly be appreciated. We 
would therefore request the leading members of the Party that 
they should set an example to the Party members in this regard. 
For, charity it is said, begins at home. 

We have to consider all these questions and take steps to 
increase the efficiency and discipline of the Party. The following 
programme is suggested as a basis for discussion: 

(1) So far we have drawn an outline of the principles of 
democratic socialism, but no coherent body of thought has yeti 
emerged. So we must continue the theoretical and ideological 
discussion with a view to evolve a comprehensive philosophy of 
democratic socialism. 

(2) To launch a campaign of education to raise the theo¬ 
retical level of the membership through literature, party journals, 
discussion groups and training camps. 

(3) No amount of theoretical education will bring real 
maturity unless the members pass through and assimilate concrete 
experience of practical organizational work. Therefore an effort 
should be made to activise the membership of the Party. Hitherto 
the emphasis has been on increasing the number of whole-time 
workers. This has created some very unhealthy tendencies: 

{a) Some full-timers have developed bureaucratic symptoms; 
they seem to look upon themselves as somewhat superior 
and think that offices and positions in the Party are their 
preserve. 
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(6) There is a snapping of live contact between the Party 
and the mass of people who work in the fields, factories 
and offices. The antidote to this is activisation of as large 
a number of members as possible by drawing them in 
the day-to-day work of the Party. 

Apart from this there is another thing which we would lik(' 
the Party to c onsider and that is the general tendency among 
social workers—discernible in all political parties and even non¬ 
political institutions.to give up whole-time work and gradually 

discontinue all activity. It has become difficult to get new people 
to do whole-time work. There arc two reasons: (i) The worsen¬ 
ing economic conditions. J’hc finances of political parties and 
institutions have not kept pace with the' rise in the cost of living 
and it has become impossible for social workers to make both 
ends meet; (2) Even in the past, enthusiasm of workers faded 
out after say a dozen or so years and some of them dropped 
out, but then green youths, utterly selfless and fired by enthusiasm, 
constantly replenished, and in periods of struggle^ such as 1930-32 
and 1942 even swelled the ranks of social workers. But this re¬ 
cruitment has now stopped, with consequences fatal to all in.sti- 
tutions and parties. This can be attributed to the fact that there' 
is loss of faith today and the youths of our country feel that there 
is no ideal worth fighting for. Also that the virtues of self-denial 
and renunciation—not in the mystical sense—by which great store 
was laid in the Gandhi era arc now conspicuous by their absence. 
All this emphasises the need to recruit a large army of part-time 
workers. 

4. This would entail widening of the scope of the activities 
of the Party. A network of mass organizations must be created, 
to bring the non-political mass under the influence of the Party’s 
policy and programme. We must do something to correct our 
lag in this regard and hasten the formation of co-operatives; asso¬ 
ciations of writers, journalists, artists, etc.; women’s organizations; 
youth organizations; physical training centres; health clinics; 
libraries and reading-rooms and various other organizations which 
are called the ‘front’ organizations in communist parlance; and 
lastly 

(5) To make determined efforts to enrol a million party 
members’—individual and affiliated—and form atleast 1,000 func¬ 
tioning Party units in the big provinces like U.P. and 200 in the 
small provinces like Saurashtra. 

The above five-point organizational programme, if imple¬ 
mented, will surely set us firmly on the road to progress. 
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APPENDIX C 

PROGRAMME FOR NATIONAL 
REVIVAL 


Introduction 

Freedom Day, August 15, 1947, was a historic day that filled 
every heart in the country with pride and hope. The people 
had celebrated that day as no other day had been celebrated in 
recent history. 

It is barely three years since that historic day, and the hope 
is dead, and disillusionment and despair have gripped the people. 
There is stagnation in national life. Stagnation, if not removed, 
will lead to decline and death. 

Therefore the NATION^S LIFE MUST BE REVIVED. 

Gandhiji who had the power to breathe life into the nation 
is no more. 

The Congress relied upon the Government machinery to re¬ 
construct the nation. That was bound to fail, and has failed. 
It is only the people who can create. Government can guide, 
co-ordinate, help, inspire. Since the Government has no plan 
of reconstruction, nor the will, nor the drive, there is stagnation. 

But if the Government has failed, should the people fail 
too? Every citizen has a stake in the country, no less than the 
Government. It is in their very self-interest that the people must 
act. But how should they act? There must be a programme, 
co-ordination, initiative. 

In all humility the Socialist Party makes bold to place before 
the people this PROGRAMME FOR NATIONAL REVIVAL 
and pledges to put forth every ounce of energy for its fulfilment. 
The Party seeks the co-operation of the people in this task. It 
seeks particularly the co-operation of the YOUTH, the Trade 
Unions, the Kisan Panchayats, the intelligentsia, and the depressed, 
backward and tribal peoples. 

This Programme cannot be implemented by popular effort 
alone. The Government must also join in and enact and enforce 
the appropriate legislative and adnunistrative measures. 
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Therefore, a vital part of the National Revival Programme 
is for the people to compel the Government to adopt the nccessar) 
measures. Mere condemnation of the Government or discon¬ 
tented sullcnness is fruitless. The people must either force the 
Government to act or dismiss it and choose another that will 
carry out their will. 


Programme for National Revival 

One Nation : National Integration 

Under the challenge of th<‘ foreign ruler, a ceitain amount 
of national unity had been achieved. With the disappearance 
of that challenge, disintegrating tendencies are raising their head: 
comraunalism, provincialism, castcism, linguism, racialism, tribal¬ 
ism. We cannot survive as a nation, indeed wc cannot become 
a nation, unless this separatism is checked and there is a National 
Integration. All patriotic citizens must therefore declare war on 
the forces of disintegration. Cultural peculiarities, including those 
of the tribal peoples, will be preserved and nourished, but we 
must forge, not in theory but in living reality, that all-governing 
unity that shall transcend all diversities and make us One Nation, 


One Caste : Social Integration 

India cannot grow unless the distinctions and oppressions of 
caste are destroyed. The system of caste is like an iron shell 
which, while it protects a dried-up social order, denies release 
of social energies; isolates India and prevents her from parti¬ 
cipating in that process of give and take which is the law of 
historical progress. Further, and no less important, by checking 
social mobility and perpetuating vocational rigidity, it also stands 
in the way of economic development. Freedom must mean to 
the socially oppressed millions a release from the humiliation and 
pain of social inferiority and the fullest possible social mobility. 
Like one nation we are all of One Caste: the Human Caste. 
National integration must be accompanied with social integration. 

The YOUTH of the nation must take in both their hands 
these two torches of National and Social Integration and light 
up the path through the surrounding darkness to National 
Revival, We can conceive of no higher ideals for the Youth 
to work for and die for if need be. 
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Our writers, artists, thinkers must become the instruments dt 
this all-sweeping cultural revolution. 

“ Mehcrally Youth Homes and “ Janata Centres of CuU 
ture ” must spring up in town and village and become the cata¬ 
lytic agent in this change. 


Poverty: Problem Number One 

There is intense poverty in the country. At least 90 per cent 
of the people are its victims. To remove poverty or to reduce 
its rigours is our first task. This admits of no controversy. 

Poverty depends on two factors: (a) how much we produce, 
and (b) how we share the produce. 

We do not produce enough. Production per man-hour is 
too low: we must work harder. Not all who should work find 
employment, and even those who do are under-employed. There 
must be full employment and the incc^^tives to work harder 
must be created. All this will take a little time and require 
great social changes. This Programme suggests below some 
immediate measures to increase production. 

The question of distribution^ however, can be tackled with¬ 
out delay. 

All wealth is produced by labour: mental or physical. That 
each should receive a proportionate return for his labour no one 
can deny. That those who labour more, or whose labour is more 
valuable to the nation, should get more than the others, too, 
cannot be denied. 

But at present the distribution of wealth is not governed 
by these unexceptionable principles. Many who do not labour 
at all own large amounts of wealth. On the other hand, many 
of those who labour hard have not enough to live on. Many 
others who perform certain specific forms of labour such as run¬ 
ning trade or industry derive incomes that are fantastically dis¬ 
proportionate when compared with the incomes of those whe 
perhaps perform even more valuable labour, such as engineers or 
scientists. 

Clearly in a people^s raj such a state of affairs cannot exist. 
If there is not enough for everybody, that is the more reason 
why what there is should be equitably distributed. Austerity 
must be shared. Sacrifice must be equal. 

Therefore, the first step towards ending poverty is equitable 
distribution of wealth. 
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Money incomes that range today from a few rupees to 
several lakhs of rupees a month must be brought within a nar¬ 
rower range, and the difference between the highest and the 
lowest should not be more than between i and lo. I'he minimum 
income should as soon as possible be raised to the living standard. 

The allowances of the Princes must be stopped and their 
huge treasures must be taken over and applied to productive use. 

Land, the chief form of wealth in this country, must also 
be equitably distributed. In an agricultural country, land reform 
was the first essential. But even after four years of Congress 
administration in the States, no vital reform in the land system 
has been made. 

Subject to the ultimate right of the community land must 
belong to the tillers and all intermediaries should go. Just as 
a worker must have a living wage, every peasant family must 
have a ‘ living holding.’ The minimum holding for every peasant 
family should not be less than acres of land of average pro¬ 
ductivity. The maximum holding should not be more than 
30 acres of average quality land. Ejectments from land and 
homesteads should stop and pasture and other common lands 
should not be settled. 

Land revenue should be charge^d on a basis similar to that 
of income-tax, and peasant families with incomes below a pres¬ 
cribed minimum should be exempt. 

Provision should be made for cheap rural credit, and the 
agricultural debts of the poor peasants should be cancelled. 

Except for rehabilitation compensation to small landlords, no 
compensation should be paid for the abolition of landlordism. 

Agricultural labourers should be assured of a minimum living 
wage and dispossession of their homesteads should be made illegal. 
In the settlement of newly reclaimed lands, agricultural workers 
should have priority. 

All this requires legislation.. But if vested interests delay 
the law too long, the peasants will have to carry through these 
reforms by their own motion. That would not be anarchy but 
the smashing of the dams of stagnation. 


tVe Must Produce More 

Above all, we must produce more from our land: more 
FOOD and other crops. For this certain basic measures must 
be. adopted. 

Our agriculture must be reorganised. If the present basis 
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of individual^ uneconomic, fragmented farms continues, agricul¬ 
tural production cannot rise. Co-operative farming operations and 
pooling of holdings, without interfering with proprietary rights 
(except to the extent necessary to effect the above reforms) is 
the first essential. This is admitted on all hands, but here as 
elsewhere governmental inertia stands in the way. Development 
of co-operative farming on a planned mass scale must become 
the first priority job of the State. 

Irrigation, manuring, better seeds, better ploughs and better 
bullocks are the other primary needs that must be fulfilled before 
agricultural production can rise. But if these needs are to be 
fulfilled in accordance with the streamlined plans prepared by 
the sahebs in the Government Secretariats, involving unimaginable 
amounts of steel and cement, we are afraid the plans will ever 
remain on paper, as thy have hitherto. The old sources of irri¬ 
gation that have fallen into disuse must be revived, and new 
irrigation projects, based on the use of home-made and locally 
available materials, should be undertaken on as widespread a 
scale as possible. Composting, fuel-tree planting, fodder-growing, 
establishment of grain banks, etc., should take the form of a 
mass movement. For all this the people’s initiative and voluntary 
effort must be harnessed. 

There is a vast acreage of arable land that is lying waste 
today. To bring this national wealth into productive use, a land 
army, as far as possible locally recruited, should be raised by 
the Government, The equipment should be provided by the 
Government, though the people should be encouraged to pool in 
their own lighter equipment such as shovels, etc. New lands, 
thus brought under cultivation, should be settled with co-operative 
colonies of landless labourers or the poor peasantry. A consider¬ 
able part of these settlers may be drawn from the land army 
itself. 

Village Reconstruction 

The reconstruction of India is largely a question of the re¬ 
construction of her five and half lakhs of villages. A new life, 
a wave of new activity, must surge through these villages so that, 
with them, India too might rise and move forward. 

It would be impossible through State effort to reconstruct 
the five and half lal^s of villages. That task must be fulfilled 
by the village folk themselves. If every able-bodied villager gave 
not more than one hour of his time every day, there would be 
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crorcs of hours available, and even a year of this voluntary 
constructive effort would transform the countryside completely. 
We appeal therefore to the people in every village to band them¬ 
selves together and give one hour’s collective labour each day 
to the work of reconstruction, such as making of village roads, 
planting trees, repairing or excavating tanks, making bunds and 
c hannels, clearing swamps, compost making, opening grain banks, 
education, sanitation, etc. The State should come forward with 
such assistance as may be necessary. We pledge to make this 
gigantic mass reconstruction the corner-stone of our rural 
programme. 

For village reconstruction other conditions too must be ful- 
lilled. At present the villages are being drained for the benefit 
of the towns, economically and culturally. 'Fhis should stop and 
tliere must he a movement “ back to the village.” Let the 
educated who have their homes in the village, go back to it to 
teac h, to look after its health, to revive its industries, to establish 
co-ojxratives, and, not the least, to plough. 

Further, the land revenue that the villages pay today, directly 
or indirectly, is used to support a costly urban administration. 
At least 25 per cent of the State revenue should be spent by 
the village panchayats and self-governing bodies in the district. 

An adequate proportion of the capital resources available 
for development purposes should be used for rural reconstruction. 


Industrial Production 

In the industrial field production is stagnant mainly because 

(1) there is very little capital available for industrial investment; 

(2) those who have the capital lack the spirit of pioneering and 
enterprise and are not prepared to work at the necessarily low 
margins of profit that the poverty of the country and the needs 
of austerity economy demand; (3) there is lack of technical 
know-how; (4) there is uncertainty in the economic policies of 
the Government; and finally (5) because the existing Managing 
Agency system is a drag on industry and exercises a deterrent 
effect on the small investors. 

At the same time, while private enterprise is unable to expand 
production, the State remains inactive, and the dam of stagnation 
remains unbreached. 

Further, the implications of a backward economy such as 
that of India are not fully realised. Capital, machinery and 
technical personnel for large-scale industrialisation are not avail- 
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able in an adequate measure in a backward economy. But there 
is one factor of production that is plentifully available: manpower. 
The harnessing of the immens- manpower of this country requires 
not only the (limate of egalitarianism and social justice, but also 
industrial activity suited for ii. absorption. Therefore, to expand 
India’s industrial production, it \ necessary that medium and cot¬ 
tage industries, based on equij>incnt that can be made at home 
and organised on co-operative lines, are developed. Researcli, 
invention, technique and training suited to such industiics must 
be stimulated and organised. In all this it is the State that must 
take the initiative. 

The lack of adequate capital, which is at the root of present 
industrial stagnation, can be removed only in two ways: (i) by 
stimulating saving at home, and (2) by import of foreign capital 
and U'chnical know-how. 

To stimulate saving, we have to tighten our belt. The poor 
have already their belts tightened to the limit. It is conspicuous 
consumption that has to be controlled and austerity living 
enforced. 

Economic uncertainty should be removed by clearly demar¬ 
cating the domain of private enterprise; and defining the terms 
on which the private sector is to operate. These terms once fixed 
must be strictly enforced, and a new economic morality and be¬ 
haviour pattern, in consonance with the ethics of austerity and 
equitable sharing in the wraith and poverty of the nation, should 
be developed. 

Every effort should be made by the State to obtain foreign 
capital, as also technical know-how, on terms suitable to our na¬ 
tional development and in consonance with our national 
sovereignty. 

Foreign technical personnel wruld be costly and inadequate. 
Therefore, a vital part of industrial planning must be a provision 
for planned technical and vocational planning. 

Abolition or a drastic reform of the Managing Agency system 
in the private sector of industry has become necessary. 

We firmly hope that the economic and social measures advo¬ 
cated in this Programme will create a climate in which all of us 
will work harder. Productivity of labour will thus grow. To 
stimulate that productivity further we suggest that provision be 
made for the education and technical training of the workers, so 
that the chances of promotion might become an added incentive 
to work. 
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All the available and created factors of production must bo 
applied in accordance with a plan. Investment, private, public 
and foreign, should therefore be directed and planned. For this 
Banking and Insurance must be nationalised. 

Ownership of the basic industries places private cnterpiiso 
in a position of such vantage that it might stand as an impassabio 
barrier on the road to a new social order. Questions of political 
power, planning, equitable distribution arc all likely to be deeply 
affected by the interests owning the ba.sic industries of a rountrv. 
Therefore an essential part of a programme of industrial reton- 
struction that aims to create a just and equitablt! social order must 
be the Nationalisation of the Basic Industries. 

This entire programme of development of cottage, medium 
and large-scale industries and of agriculture should be integrated 
together in an overall Plan. 

A new Economic Civil Service should be raised and trained 
to carry out this planned economic development. 

Trade: Internal 

There must be trade, like production, in every society: goods 
produced must be exchanged or distributed. I'hosc engaged in 
exchanging goods today are performing a useful function. But 
there is intense profiteering and black-marketing; and there are 
unnecessary layers of middle men. In these days of licences and 
permits, the normal traders are being pushed out and nepotism 
and political jobbery arc pushing forward new agents who are 
untrained and incompetent, with the result that the consumer and 
the normal trader both suffer. Another result of the present 
system is that the small trader is being ground down and a few 
big fish are prospering. 

The small trader who performs the real service of distribution 
should receive encouragement in preference to the big trader. The 
middle men should be eliminated. Nepotism should go. Con¬ 
sumers’ co-operatives in the urban and multi-purpose co-opera¬ 
tives in the rural areas must receive top priority, and an attempt 
should be made within a prescribed period so as to develop the co¬ 
operative movement that at least half of the internal trade of the 
country comes to be handled by the co-operative societies. That 
would constitute the most effective check on profiteering and black¬ 
marketing. 

Trade: Foreign 

In the sphere of foreign trade, there should be State monopoly 
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in such commodities as mica, manganese, jute, tea, cotton textiles, 
etc., in which India has peculiar advantages. All other foreign 
trade should be under State control. The import-export policy 
of the country should be a part of the larger National Economic 
Plan and should be used as an instrument of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Lower Prices 

High prices continue to cause great suffering, particularly to 
the working and middle classes. The measures suggested above 
to raise industrial and agricultural production, coupled with com¬ 
pulsory saving on a wide scale, deferred payments to the high 
salaried groups, freezing of bank balances and control of consump¬ 
tion would go a long way to solve the problem of prices. 

As long as high prices continue there should be fair price 
shops for essential commodities for families of incomes lower than 
250 rupees a month in urban areas. 

Black Money 

Black money which, among other things, causes inflationary 
pressure and retards industrial development should be ferreted 
out. Businessmen have not co-operated with Government and the 
Income-l'ax Investigation Commission has been a failure. More 
stringent measures should be adopted. 

Unemployment 

The working out of the above economic programme can alone 
solve the problem of unemployment, which is growing apace. 

Corruption 

The one greatest single enemy of the nation today is the evil 
of corruption. Slowly this evil is becoming all pervading. 

The first job is to purify the Services. No serious attempt 
has hitherto been made to do this. On the other hand, the com¬ 
placency with which corruption or alleged corruption at even 
higher levels has been treated is only aggravating the disease. In 
at least five States of this country, namely, Madras, Bengal, Bihar, 
U.P., and Punjab, serious charges were made by Congress¬ 
men themselves against Congress Ministers. In one case, Bengal, 
the Prime Minister himself investigated and found five of the 
charges “grave”. In another, Bihar, the I>eputy Prime Minister 
investigated and found irregularities in land settlements and the 
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issue of licences. But while there was a great deal of intra-party 
controversy and Congressmen gave an unedifying exhibition of 
mutual mudslinging, and some Congressmen rebelled, nothing was 
done about the charges themselves. The Ministers in the State 
may all be Congressmen but the State Governments are not the 
concern of the Congress alone but of the people as a whole. There¬ 
fore, where a doubt about a Minister or a high State Officer is 
raised, the people and the needs of honest administration iriust be 
satisfied by a judicial enquiry and not merely a party investiga¬ 
tion. In the five cases named above, such judicial enquiries must 
immediately be ordered. 

The Anti-Corruption Departments have been a total failure. 
They should be replaced with independent Anti-Corruption Com¬ 
missions like the Election Commissions defined in the Constitution. 
Ihese Commissions should be made statutory and they should be 
appointed by the President and should enjoy the status of the 
highest judiciary of the land and should have independent staff 
and machinery for investigation. l"hey may act on their own 
motion or on the motion of private citizens or of Government. 
These Commissions should also have power to deal with charges 
of nepotism. Official records and documents should be freely 
available to the Commissions, who will maintain the secrecy of 
the documents where nect'ssary. The decisions of the Commis¬ 
sion should not be subject to revision by the Government but must 
be acted upon without delay. 

Further, every Gove rnment employee, high or low, should be 
asked to declare his property every year. Many Government ser¬ 
vants are found living today in a style completely beyond their 
means, and many have acquired properties, which their salaries 
could never permit. As a first step, they all must be made to 
account for these. 

Black-marketing, tax evasion and other corrupt practices 
should be more vigorously fought. Purification of the Services 
should go a long way in rooting out corruption from this sphere. 
Traders’ organisations, merchants’ associations and similar bodies 
should be charged, on the pain of punishment, with the task of 
checking corruption in their spheres. Punishment should be made 
deterrent. Co-operative trade, particularly in the controlled arti¬ 
cles, should be developed on a large scale to fight the black market. 
Even if 25 per cent of the total trade in any controlled commodity 
is carried by co-operatives, that would be an effective check to 
black-marketing. 
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Administration 

The Congress took over and has preserved intact the system 
of administration created by the British. That system was efficient 
for the purpose of collection of revenue and maintenance of law 
and order and the status quo. It is obvious that the same sysUai. 
can never answer the needs of nation-building or of a welfare 
State. This is admitted oxi all hands, but, as in other fields, no 
step has been taken to reform the system of administration. New 
recruitment and training are also on the same lines as before. 

The British system was based on distrust and on a process of 
shifting responsibility to others, higher up or lower down. Among 
other things, this led to red-tape and mountainous rise of files. 
The spirit of mutual distrust should now go and responsibility 
should be lixed and goods should be asked to be delivered. Red- 
tape should be cut out and delay should be punished. Officers 
ill high places should be made clearly and concretely responsible 
for achieving specified results within a specified time limit and 
those who fail to deliver the goods must be dealt with severely 
and no attempt at passing the bucket should be encouraged. With 
the progressive disuse of English, public servants should be recruit¬ 
ed from newer sections of the people and training should be suited 
to the jobs required to be performed. 

In the present system there is no or little co-ordination between 
different departments. There should be better co-ordination, not 
through circuitous files and notings, but through human contacts. 

Democracy and Decentralisation 

Experience has shown that only that democracy is real where 
the people are most able directly to manage their affairs. In India 
the State is decentralised into two tiers: the central and provin¬ 
cial. Further decentralisation is necessary to make democracy 
living and real by enabling the people to manage their affairs more 
directly. So the district state and the village state, with distinct 
economic and political (including administrative) powers, should 
be brought into being, thus giving the entire Indian State a sort 
of four-pillar structure. 

Among other instruments through which democracy can 
function arc the co-operatives, which in a large sector of the 
national economy enable the people to manage their affairs. 

In the nationalised industrial undertakings, democracy will 
be expressed through workers’ participation in management on 
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equal terms wi* die State, that is, through industrial demoency 


EductUwn 

There should be free and compulsory primary education. At 
the secondary stage every effort should be made to impart voca¬ 
tional and technical training. Universi^ education should be 
restricted to those who intend to pursue higher studies in the Arts, 
Sciences and Technology and Research. Except for religious 
academies, all education should be secularised and communal and 
denominational institutions should be prohibited. 

Youthj women and children centres should be organised for 
cultural activities. 

HarijanSj backward communities, tribal peoples should re¬ 
ceive special attention in our educational programme. 

Health 

Trained, scientific doctors and modern medicines are beyond 
the means of the overwhelming millions of the people in town or 
country. Therefore, a judicious and scientific use of such ancient 
systems of medicine as Ayurved or Hikmat and of native drugs 
and herbs must be made. Mobile hospitals or mobile medical 
vans based on field hospitals should be organised. Manufacture, 
import and prices of drugs must be severely controlled and profits 
in this sphere must be reduced to the very minimum. Co-opera¬ 
tive health societies should be encouraged. Sanitation, clearing 
of swamps and supply of pure drinking water should receive urgent 
attention. The medical profession should be persuaded to change 
its mentality from that of looking upon the profession as a career 
to that of considering it a social service. A beginning towards 
socialization of the medical and health services ^ould be made 
in the larger cities. 

Scheduled Castes and Tribal Peoples 

The scheduled castes and tribal peoples are the most back¬ 
ward sections of our community. Special efforts must therefore 
be made to raise their economic and social level. For their 
education and technical training special provision must be made 
so as to bring them abreast of the advanced communities within 
a prescribed period. In the settlement of reclaimed lands and 
the redistribution of large holdings these communities should have 
the first priority. In the Services, Legislatures, Central and State 
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Elxecutives th^ should be represented in proportion to ihcir popu* 
lation. Free access to wood and timber should be allowed for 
domestic purposes to the tribal t'coplcs living in hills and forests; 
and in any economic development of these regions they should 
bo given a favoured place. 

Women 

Women in this country suffer from a variety of social and 
economic injustices. They should enjoy equal rights with men 
and their disabilities in the matter of inheritance and property 
must be removed. Special effort should be made for girls’ educa¬ 
tion and vocational training. In the Services and Professions, 
there should be no discrimination against women. Organizations 
of women to fight for their rights and for their constructive 
uplift must l>e encouraged and fostered. 

Refugees 

There is perhaps no other sphere where the Government 
have bungled more than in that of the rehabilitation of refugees. 
This problem must be treated as an integral part of the national 
problem, and Refugee Rehabilitation must be dealt with as a 
part of the general plan of national development. The question 
of evacuee property and compensation should not be mixed up 
with rehabilitation benefits. The object of rehabilitation should 
not be to re-instate the uprooted individuals in the same social 
and economic niches that they occupied in Pakistan, but to fit 
them into the economic reconstruction of the country. A semi- 
autonomous Board of Rehabilitation and Development should be 
set up with wide powers of planning, supervision and execution. 
The Board should co-ordinate and guide the work of rehabilitation 
in the States as well as at the Centre. 

Housing 

Housing is one of the most crying needs of the country in 
town and village. First of all, there must be equitable rationing 
of existing living space, particularly in the urban areas. Owners 
of vacant plots should be compelled to build within a prescribed 
period, or else the plots should be acquired and handed over 
to co-operative housing societies. Full and planned encouragement 
should be given to co-operative and self-labour building activities. 
In the industrial areas the employers should be compelled to 
build tenements. State housing schemes in which the workers 
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may also be persuaded to' participate should be prepared and 
completed within specified periods of time. 

Control of Population 

We arc multiplying at a very rapid rate, so that the growth 
of population^ unless checked, is likely to nullify economic develop¬ 
ment. There is little awareness of this danger today. The first 
task, therefore, is to make the people understand this problem 
and its seriousness, so that they may be compelled to think of 
its solution. 

As a preliminary step towards the solution of this grave 
problem we suggest: (i) raising the age of marriage and enforc¬ 
ing the law in that regard; (2) provision for proper birth-control 
clinics in urban areas by municipalities. 

Those who may have conscientious objection to practise arti¬ 
ficial birth-control methods shall have fre‘edom to use such moral 
means as may be prescribed by their faiths. 

People\^ Freedom 

The fundamental fn^edoms of the people guaranteed by the 
Constitution must be made real and all the restrictions placed 
upon it by the Constitution itself or legislation must be mmoved. 
Arrests and imprisonment without trial must be outlawed except 
in times of war or other national emergency. 

This is the Programme for National Revival that the Socialist 
Party places before the country. We seek the co-operation of 
the people in working out this Programme. This Programme will 
not take us to the achievement of the ultimate objectives of a 
classless and casteless society, but it will be a big jump towards 
that final goal. We believe that only such a Programme can 
dissipate the present mood of despair and frustration and create 
that psychological revolution without which India cannot move 
forward. 



APPENDIX D 


PARTY CONSTITUTION 
AS AMENDED 


I. NAME: 

I'he name of the Party shall be: I'he Socialist Party. 

II. OBJECTS: 

1. National: To establish a democratic socialist society in 

India. 

2. International: To work with Socialist forces in other 
countries with a view to eradicate imperialism, racialism, colonial¬ 
ism, all other forms of national oppression and economic inequal¬ 
ities among nations and to create a democratic socialist world. 

III. MEMBERSHIP: 

1. There shall be two classes of members: — 

[a) Individual members; 

( b) affiliated members. 

2 . Individual Members: Any person who is of the age of 
18 or above and who accepts the Objects, Policy, Programme and 
discipline of the Party shall be eligible for membership provided 
that: 


{a) he does not believe in nor observe caste and communal 
distinctions; 

{h) he is not a member of any other political party or organ¬ 
isation whose membership is inconsistent with that of 
the Party; 

{Note .—The National Executive shall decide whether a parti¬ 
cular party or organisation comes within the purview of 
this clause). 

(^;) in case he is eligible to be a member of a trade union 
or kisan panchayat or any other bona fide association 
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recognised by the Party, he is a member of such 
organisation, 

3. Affiliated Members: Affiliated members shall consist of: 

(a) trade unions, including unions of agricultural labourers; 

(fc) kisan organisations; 

(c) co-operatives; 

(d) organisations of professionals, artisans and technicians, etc. 

(e) socialist youth organisations; 

(/) cultural organisations; 

{g) women’s organisations; 

provided that: 

(i) they accept the Objects, Policy and Programme of the 
Party; 

(ii) they decide to affiliate with the Party by a majority of 
60 per cent of those voting, in such manner as may be 
prescribed in the Rules; and 

(iii) they are, in the opinion of the National Execution, bona 
fide bodies. 

4. Representation of Affiliated Members: 

(a) Members enumerated in III 3, shall be affiliated to 
the Socialist Party and not to the branches or units 
of the Party. The National Executive alone shall have 
the right to accept affiliation to the Party. 

(fc) Affiliated members shall be entitled to be represented on 
constituency and city branches and upwards and not on 
the primary units. 

(c) Affiliating units in the case of trade union organisations 
shall be the primary trade unions; the affiliating unions 
of other organisations enumerated under III (3) shall 
be determined by the National Executive. 

IV. AFFILIATION AND MEMBERSHIP FEES: 

1. Each individual member shall pay a minimum member¬ 
ship fee of Re. i per annum. 

2. Each trade union shall pay a minimum affiliation fee 
of Rs. 5 plus a membership subscription of As. 2 per member per 
annum. 

3. Each co-operative shall pay a minimum affiliation fee 
of Rs. 5 plus a membership subk:ription of As. 2 per member 
per annum. 
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4- Each kisan panchayat shall pay a minimum aflSliation 
fee of Rs. 5 plus a membership subscription of i Anna per member 
per annum. 

5. Each organisation of professionals, artisans and techni¬ 
cians, etc., shall pay a minimum affiliation fee of Rs. 5 plus a 
membership subscription of As. 2 per member per annum. 

6. Each socialist youth, cultural and women’s organisation 
shall pay an affiliation fee and membership subscription as fixed 
by the National Executive. 

V. ORGANISATION: 

1. I'he organisation of the Party shall consist of the 
following: — 

(d:) National: 

(i) National Conference; 

(ii) National General Council; 

(iii) National Executive. 

( b ) Provincial: 

(i) Provincial Conference; 

(ii) Provincial General Council; 

(iii) Provincial Executive Committee. 

(c) District and City Branches: 

(i) District or City Council; 

(ii) Executive Committee. 

Cities having a population of 3 lakhs or more may have city 
councils and executive committees with a status equal to district 
branches. 

(d) Constituency Branch: 

(i) Constituency Council; 

(ii) Executive Committee. 

{e) In Municipal areas having a population of less than 3 lakhs 

Town Committees under the District Branch may be 

formed. 

(/) Primary Units: 

(i) Ward Units; 

(ii) Local Units. 

2. The provincial organisation of the Party shall be known 
as the Provincial Branch (e.g. Socialist Party, West Bengal 
Branch) • 
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The National Executive shall determine the area of Provin¬ 
cial Branches. 

3. {a) The primary unit shall be the smallest territorial 

organisation of the Party. The territorial area, for this 
purpose, shall be a ward or a group of wards in urban 
areas and a village or a group of villages in rural areas. 
{h) I’he primary unit shall comprise of all the individual 
members residing in its area. 

VI. NATIONAL CONFERENCE: 

1. The National Conference of the Party shall Ix" convened 
annually at such time and place as may be fixed by the National 
Executive. A Special Conference may be convened by the 
National Executive or by the decision of the General Council. 

2. d'he National Conferenc'c shall consist of delegates eject¬ 
ed by: 

(a) individual members; and 
{b) affiliated members. 

3. {a) The number of delegates to the Conference shall not 
exceed 1,500. 

{b) I'he number of delegates to be elected by: 

(i) individual members; 

(ii) members of the affiliated trade unions; 

(iii) members of the affiliated co-operatives; 

(iv) members of the affiliated kisan panchayats; 

(v) members of the affiliated organisations of profes¬ 
sionals, artisans, technicians, etc. 

shall be in the proportion of 6 : 3 : 3 : 2 : 3 for an equal 
number of members, the basic number for representa¬ 
tion to be determined by the National Executive. 

(c) The number of delegates to be elected by the affiliated 
socialist youth, cultural and women’s organisations shall 
be fixed by the National Executive, irrespective of their 
membership. The total number of delegates to be 
elected by these organisations shall not, however, 
exceed 30. 

{d) At least 5% of delegates to be elected by individual 
members from each Provincial Branch shall be women. 
(e) The members of the National Executive shall be ex- 
officio delegates but shall not be entitled to vote, unless 
they are duly elected as delegates. 
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4. The National Conference shall have the power; 

{a) to lay down the policy and programme of the Party 
for the ensuing year.. The decisions of the Conference 
shall be binding on the members of the Party, its branches 
and its affiliated organisations; 

(fc) to consider the Report and Audited Accounts presented 
by the General Secretary on behalf of the National 
Executive; 

{c) to elect the General Council, the Chairman, the General 
Secretary, the three Joint Secretaries, the Treasurer and 
19 members of the National Executive from amongst the 
delegates for the ensuing year. The Chairman, the 
General Secretary and the members of the National 
Executive shall continue in office till a fresh election is 
held at the next annual National Conference; 

(d) to appoint a Control Commission consisting of three 
members to look into and decide disputes arising out of 
Party elections and other matters relating to breach of 
discipline; 

(e) to amend the constitution. 

VII. GENERAL COUNCIL: 

1. The number of members of the General Council shall 
be one-fifth of the number of delegates to the National Conference. 
Members of the National Executive shall be ex-officio members 
of the General Council. 

2. The General Council shall meet at least once between 
two National Conferences and shall have the power to take deci¬ 
sions regarding policy, programme and organisation of the Party, 
provided that they are not inconsistent with those of the National 
Conference. Extraordinary meetings of the General Council shall 
be convtmed on a requisition made by not less than one-fourth of 
its members. 

VIII. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE: 

I. (a) The National Executive shall consist of the Chair¬ 
man, the General Secretary, the three Joint Secretaries, 
the Treasurer and 19 members elected at the National 
Conference. 

(b) The Chairman shall preside over the meetings of the 
National Executive, General Council and the next 
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National Conference and Special Conferences and act 
as the spokesman of the Party throughout his period of 
office. 

(c) Any vacancy during the course of the year in the 
National Executive shall be filled up by the National 
Executive. 

2 . The duties of the National Executive shall be: 

(a) To carry out the policy and programme as laid down 
by the National Conference and the General Council; 

(b) To organise provincial branches and supervise their 
working; 

(c) to enforce the Constitution and Rules of the Party and 
to take any action it deems necessary for such purpose 
whether by way of disaffiliation of an affiliated organisa¬ 
tion, dissolution or suspension of a branch of the 
Party, suspension or expulsion of an individual member 
of the Party. Any such action shall be reported to the 
next National Conference of the Party, to which appeals 
shall also lie from the organisation, branches and mem¬ 
bers concerned; 

(d) to appoint a Parliamentary Board with power to select 
Party candidates for Parliamentary elections, settle all 
disputes arising out of them and co-ordinate guide and 
control the parliamentary work of the Party; 

(t?) to maintain accounts and submit a Report and State¬ 
ment of accounts to the National Conference; 

(/) to undertake all such activities as may further the aims 
and objects of the Party; 

IX. QUORUM: 

The quorum of the General Council and the National and 
Provincial Conferences shall be one-fifth of members and delegates 
respectively and the quorum of the National Executive shall be 
nine. 

X. PROVINCIAL BRANCH: 

I. Provincial Conference: 

(a) The Provincial Conference shall be convened annually 
by the Provincial Executive. A special Provincial Con¬ 
ference may be convened cither by the Provindal Execu- 
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tivc or on the request of a? least one-third of the District 
Branches of the Party in the Province. 

(b) The Provincial Conferen’ shall consist of all the mem¬ 
bers of the district ano chy councils in the province, 
acting as delegates for the purpose. 

{c) The members of the National Executive from the pro¬ 
vince concerned shall be ex-officio delegates to the 
Provincial Conference with full rights. 

(d) The members of the Provincial Executive shall be ex- 
officio delegates but shall not be entitled to vote unless 
they are duly elected as delegates. 

2. The Provincial Conference shall have the power: 

(a) to lay down provincial policy and programme for the 
ensuing year not inconsistent with the basic policy and 
programme of the Party; 

{b) to consider the political and organisational reports and 
statement of accounts presented by the Provincial 
Secretary on behalf of the Provincial Executive; 

(c) to elect from amongst the delegates the Provincial 
Council, the Provincial Chairman and Secretary, not 
more than three Joint Secretaries, the Treasurer and not 
more than i6 members of the Provincial Executive for 
the ensuing year. The Chairman shall preside at the next 
session of the Provincial Conference as well as special con¬ 
ferences held during the year. The Chairman, Secretary 
and members of the Executive shall continue in office 
till a fresh election is held at the next annual Provincial 
Conference. 

3. Provincial Council: 

(a) The number of members of the Provincial Council shall 
be one-fifth of the number of delegates of the Conference; 

{b) The Provincial Council shall meet at least once between 
two Annual Provincial Conferences. Extraordinary 
meetings of the Provincial Council shall be convened on 
a requisition of not Ic.ss than one-fourth of its members. 

4. Provincial Executive: 

(a) The Provincial Executive shall consist of the Chairman, 
the Secretary and not more than three Joint Secretaries, 
the Treasurer and not more than 15 members. Any 
vacancy in the Provincial Executive during the course of 
the year shall be filled up by the Provincial Executive. 
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(6) Members of the National Executive from the Province 

concerned shall be ex-officio members of the Provincial 

Executive. 

(c) Duties of the Provincial Executive shall be: 

(i) to organise district, city and other branches and 
units; to supervise, co-ordinate and guide their acti¬ 
vities and work; 

(ii) to carry out the Policy and Programme of the Party 
and instructions and directive's received from the 
National Executive, enforce its constitution and to 
take such action as it deems necessary for the pur¬ 
pose, by way of suspension of an affiliated organ¬ 
isation or a subordinate branch or individual 
member attached to the Provincial Branch. Any 
such action shall be reported to the National 
Executive. The Provincial Executive shall be en¬ 
titled to make recommendations to the National 
Executive in the matter of affiliating and disaffiliat¬ 
ing or dissolving or expelling affiliated organisations, 
branches and members of the Party respectively; 

(iii) to submit a Report and Statement of Accounts to 
the Provincial Conference; 

(iv) to manage, control and guide the work of the Party 
in the Provincial Legislature and elections thereto 
as well as the work in local bodies and municipalities 
under the general supervision of the National 
Executive; 

(v) to undertake all such activities as may further the 
work of the Party in the province. 

XI. CONSTITUENCY BRANCH: 

1. The Constituency Council shall consist of representatives 
of individual and affiliated members. 

2. The basis of representation of individual members on 
the Constituency Council, which shall be uniform throughout the 
Province, shall be determined by the Executive of the Provincial 
Branch. 

3. The representation of affiliated members other than 
Socialist Youth, Cultural and Women’s organisations shall be in 
the proportion laid down under VI(3). 

4. The quota of representatives of Youth, Cultural and 
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Women’s organisations shall be determined by the Executive of 
the Provincial Branch. 

5. The Constituency Couj il shall meet atleast twice in 
a year. 

6 . 'The Executive Committee of the Constituency Branch 
shall consist of i/^^th of the nun^ber of members of the Con- 
stituency-Counett. The Executive shall elect from among its 
members one Secrexary. 

{Note ,—For the purposes of this Constitution, a constituency 
stands for a State Legislative Assembly constituency under the 
Indian Constitution. Till such time as these constituencies arc 
delimited such areas as may be determined by the Provincial 
Executive shall be treated as constituencies.) 

XII. DISTRICT OR CITY BRANCH: 

1. The District Council shall consist of all the members of 
the Executive Committees of the Constituency Branches in the 
District. 

2. rhe City Council shall consist of representatives of indi¬ 
vidual and affiliated members. 

3. There shall be one representative for every five times 
the number of individual members fixed under X(2). 

4. The representation of affiliated members other than 
Youth, Cultural and Women’s organisations shall be in the pro¬ 
portion laid down in VI(3). 

5. The quota of representatives of Youth, Cultural and 
Women’s organisations shall be determined by the Executive of 
the Provincial Branch. 

6. There shall be a District or City Executive Committee 
consisting of not more than 15 members including one Secretary, 
elected by District or City Council as the case may be. 

7. The District and City Council shall meet atleast twice 
a year. 

XIII. WARD AND LOCAL UNITS: 

1. All the individually enrolled members of the Party in a 
particular locality shall constitute the General Body of the Ward 
(in urban areas) or Local (in rural areas) unit of the Party for 
that locality. 

2. The General Body shall meet at least twice a year. 

3. The General Body shall elect a Ward or Local Com¬ 
mittee consisting of not more than 7 members, including one 
Secretary. 
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XIV. PAJRTY ELECTIONS; 

1. Every delegate and representative must be an individual 
member of the Party. 

2 . Delegates and rcpreseiitatives representing the affiliated 
organisations must also be members or office-bearers of those 
organisations. 

3. No person shall be elected as a delegate or representative 
for more than one electoral unit. 

4. No person shall act as a delegate or representative who 
does not pay the political levy of his trade union, kisan pan- 
chayat, etc. 

5. No person shall be eligible for any elective post in the 
Party unless he has been a member of the Party for a period 
of not less than one year. 

6. No person shall be eligible for membership of any 
executive committee in the Party unless he puts in at least 14 hours 
of work per week for the Party in accordance with the directives 
of the National Executive. 

XV. METHOD OF ELECTION: 

Voting at all Party elections shall be by multiple distributive 
vote and by ballot or by show of hands. 

XVI. FULL-TIME SECRETARIES; 

The National, Provincial, District and City Secretaries of the 
Party shall be full-time workers. 

XVII. RULES: 

1. The National Executive shall have powers to frame rules 
not inconsistent with the constitution of the Party. These rules 
shall, however, be placed before the National Conference. 

2. The Provincial Executive also shall have powers to frame 
rules not inconsistent with the constitution and the rules framed 
by National Executive. 

XVIII. CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS: 

Amendment to the Constitution of the Party can only be 
made at the National Conference by two-thirds majority of those 
present and voting. 
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FOREIGN POLTCY REPORT 

ty 

Rammanoha: Lohia 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee 

I. Ineffectiveness of Indians Foreign Policy 

For 140 years of the last century and the present, India was 
the axis of world affairs. Fhc military security of India was the 
main concern of British foreign policy, and international rivalries 
that dominated this period hinged around this concern. 

With freedom, India changed from being an object of world 
politics to the status of its creator. As fettered India was the 
prime object of international rivalries and wars, Free India was 
reasonably imagined to be a maker of world peace and prosperity, 
if not its prime creator. 

The foreign policy of Free India must pass this acid test 
India has hitherto failed this test. To the world and its warring 
blocs she makes little difference. All specific issues of foreign 
policy and Free India’s achievements or failures in regard to them 
are details of this grand disaster, that freedom of India has made 
no difference to the world and its ways. 

Was this disaster unavoidable? To the extent that armour 
and industry are two main instruments of foreign policy, Free 
India, unavoidably weak in both for some time, would in any event 
have been displaced from the centre of world affairs. But ideas 
arc at least as potent a tool in foreign policy as steel, and the 
constructs of a new world repose as much in men’s minds as in the 
weapons which their hands wield. Thirty years ago Bolshevik 
Russia was weak in armour and industry. She attempted to con¬ 
struct a new world and her foreign policy was effective from the 
beginning. 

To the immeasurable poverty in ideas and the contemptible 
refusal to take risks for a new hope at home and abroad, India 
owes her displacement from the creative centre of the world stage. 
Poverty and war continue to threaten Free India and the world 
of which she is a part, as much as they did to enslaved India and 
the world of which she was then a part. 

II. Two Camps 

As the world was split up into two contending blocs, fascist 
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and non-fascist, before India was free, it is increasingly splitting 
up again into two blocs, communist and non-communist. There 
arc indeed many other forces such as the socialist, the liberal or 
the newly-free nations which appear to cut across this basic divi¬ 
sion of the world. But this is mainly an appearance. None of 
these forces is strong enough to impress upon the world its own 
stamp. World politics move on the; two axis of American capital¬ 
ism on the one hand and Russian communism on the other and 
the conflict between the two. 

Both these systems and forces, always poised for mortal com¬ 
bat, are however related in a curious kinship. Either system has 
taken a leader in the shape of one particular country. That 
leader strives to construct the world in its own image. Either 
systein results in a high degree of centralisation, the perpetual 
churning up of all mankind and the creamy centres that result. 
There are indeed a great many distinctions between the two 
systems but no preference is po.ssiblc, if the intention is to achieve 
a world of justice and peace. 

The greatest tragedy that these systems have inflicted on the 
world is the complete subordination of idea to force. Thinking 
is propaganda in the service of force that either system represents. 

No basic variation is tolerated and the mutuality of theory 
and fact is therefore completely lost. All facts must be tormented 
into the rigid theories of either system. Force has indeed always 
played a part in human affairs. In luminous periods of human 
existence, however, the primacy has belonged to idea. At any 
rate, it should. Today, force has Primacy over idea. It cannot 
be otherwise. The human mind has lost its suppleness. It does 
not experiment in new construction of ideas or let theory and 
facts march in a gay relationship. 

The division of the world into the communist and the non¬ 
communist blocs is causing a complete subordination of idea to 
force, an impatience with the open mind, a total incapacity to 
regulate huinan relations by sympathy and reason. Even arguing 
that there might be a point here and a point there that may be of 
advantage in the capitalist or the communist system, the question 
of preference and choice between them does not at all arise, in 
view of the creative qualities of the human mind they have mur¬ 
dered. They have brought thought to the end of its voyage and 
they, must therefore die. 

Capitalism is no more political democracy than communism 
is economic democracy. Naive notions cause great harm. 
Socialism ^nd communism are often regarded as kindred doctrines, 
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the former being milder than the latter. This notion 1 came 
across in Europe and West Asia as much as it is prevalent in 
India. The difrci\:rK:c between socialism and communism does 
not at all consist in the question of property. 

I had occasion to use a har.dy formula before foreign audi^ 
cnees. Communism is equal to socialism minus democracy, plus 
centralisation, plus civil war, plus Russia. There was response to 
this formula, for anyone can see that it correctly depicts our world 
in which capitalism is more kindred to communism than it is to 
socialism, the question of private property apart, which both so¬ 
cialism and cominunisiri wish to destroy. But neither the newly- 
won freedoms nor socialism have made any diff erence to the capi¬ 
talist-communist clash. Socialism is often unidentifiable. On the 
world scale, its features melt into the one or the other system as 
time and place dictate. In the City of Berlin, which is more 
sensitive to the clash of the two systems than any other, a Con¬ 
gress of socialist delegates applauded when I told them that the 
face of socialism wasblurred and not recognisable. It was the 
applause of the man without a face who is told so by another also 
like him but does so with the wish and the will to acquire one. 
Unless socialism or the newly-liberated nationalisms or both are 
able to acquire a hard clarity of features, as easily recognisable as 
those of the capitalists and the communists, the mad cycle of 
poverty, injustice and war will run on. 

III. Socialism and World Outlook 

Socialism is not a cohesive force on the world scale. It docs 
not possess the international sensitivity of communism, which can 
always claim a world victory even if it is receding in fifty countries 
as against the one or two in which it is advancing. Capitalism 
too with its commercial federations is more world*sensitive than 
Socialism; the emotive unity of Roman Catholicism gives capital¬ 
ism a passion as well. Alone of great doctrines that prevail, 
Socialism has hitherto been unable to acquire a world unity. 

/ European socialism has acquired an intense practical idealism. 
In the countries where it rises to power, its chief concern is the 
living standards of its people and their social security. In the 
streets of socialist Stockholm, I rarely met a person who looked 
a worker in his dress. Housing conditions are steadily improving, 
so that a children’s home for the poor looked a fantasy and I can 
recollect within me a sense of resentment at what I saw in Sweden 
and what I am used to see in India or saw in Egypt. The great¬ 
est concern of the socialist government in Sweden was, during the 
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week I stayed there, over the price of milk; whether the one or 
two pice increase should be charged to the consumer or to the 
government in the shape of a subsidy to the producer. Likewise, 
socialist Britain had its chief problem in the nationalised health 
services and the like; whether the fee ol a shilling should be 
charged for a prescription or not. Much more than any other 
issue, unless a war iiK'anwhile occurs, British socialist politics will 
in the next few years be dominated by the desire to expand trade 
in the sterling area. The attempt to minimise the achievements 
of British or Scandinavian socialism is nonsense. They are feed¬ 
ing their people well, supplying them with milk and fruit and 
steadily improving their health and housing. Social security for 
the mass of the peoplt' is their great achievement. But, when that 
is said, this practical idealism of European socialists leaves them 
little time or taste for a more unified thinking in other directions. 
One often gets the feeling in Europe as if socialism were statistics 
plus parliament. 

This practical idealism drives European socialists into too 
narrow a nationalistic shell. Charged with the mission to feed 
and dress their own people, they take on themselves their inune- 
diate national needs a little too much to the detriment of the world 
and, also perhaps, to their own ultimate detriment. A British 
socialist is nearer to an Indian conservative than an Indian so¬ 
cialist in the matter of India continuing within their empire; 
nearer a German conservative than a German socialist in the 
matter of dismantling German industry. 

Such national attitudes turn international socialist organisa¬ 
tions, like the Comisco, into a post office and nothing more. Can 
there be a greater condemnation of international socialism than 
that its conferences are never attended by front-rank men except 
of the country where they meet, but by second-grade functionaries 
of the various national parties? On the other hand, international 
communism, whether as a Comintern or Cominform, is a tool of 
coercion used by one country on all else. Must internationalism 
be either a post office or a prison house? International socialism 
must strive to become a world parliament of socialist parties, 
neither the ineffective thing that it is now nor the tyranny, that 
communism represents. 

The practical idealist, that the European Socialist is increas¬ 
ingly becoming, may well ask the international socialist to mind 
his own business and to do in his own country what the former 
has done in his. The taunt is somewhat well-merited. Not only 
is Scandinavian or British socialism providing social security to its 
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people but it is also achieving egalitarian habits to a remarkable 
degree. Only two members of the Swedish cabinet possess cars; 
the finance minister owns one and the foreign minister is provid¬ 
ed by the Government. Even the Prime Minister goes about when 
off-duty in trams and buses and his wife teaches in a school. The 
overwhelming majority of British incomes ranges between £5 a 
week and £20 and Britain is sometimes styled a five-pounder 
democracy. In the Bewag^ the largest electricity supply of Berlin 
with a Socialist-controlled trade union in a socialist controlled 
municipality, the lowest income is round Rs. 200 a month and 
the highest Rs. 1,200. The capital of the Bewag runs into Rs. 10 
crores and more. Such a narrow range of inequality in incomes 
breeds egalitarian habits. 'Phis is of course possible because west- 
Europe provides a very large range of amenities and of quality 
free or very cheaply. On my worrying Mr. Erlander with the 
problem of the egalitarian drive that socialism could never forsake, 
he told me that some writers in his party were producing litera¬ 
ture on that subject. He must have thought he was actually doing 
what I was worrying about and, in a way, rightly so. British 
socialists felt likewise and 1 think Mr. Woodrow Wyatt, one of the 
younger labour parliamentarians, told me that in so many words. 
They feel they arc achieving socialism and in a way they are 
right. 

And yet there is a snag in their thinking. I missed in Euro¬ 
pean socialism the ethos and the elan so necessary for the final 
victory of a doctrine. The explanation lies precisely in its achieve¬ 
ments, its practical idealism. European socialists arc so much 
taken up with the problem of the moment, the statistical evidence 
and requirements of their own nation, that they miss the complete 
view and the world view. They have often to wage a battle to 
conserve what they have achieved so that expansion is slow or 
halted. Scandinavian co-operatives do not hope ever to extend 
beyond one-fourth of the economy and they are bureaucratic 
already. British socialism is faced with a tough problem 6 i 
morale. It possesses, as Mr. Brailsford told me, neither the dis¬ 
cipline of fear that capitalism makes use of nor the worshipful 
zeal that total social ownership might awaken. European social¬ 
ism does not wish to face the fact that it is striving for plenty and 
equality in a small area amidst a world full of poverty and 
tyranny. This lack of a world view must force it always to be on 
the defensive, to lack elan, to make it go slow in its own areas 
and to have no answer for war and its waste. 

A reason of the recent electoral failure of British Labour may 
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well be the pcople^s preference for Churchill because of his world- 
znind. Ghurchiirs views are wicked, for he contemplates Euro¬ 
pean or English-speaking peoples* domination over the world. And 
yet these views are wickedly larger than those of Labour; they 
indicate some type of a world mind. British Labour’s excellent 
record of achievements in the national sphere may one day be 
stupidly outweighed in the esteem of the British electorate by 
Churchiirs aggressive though wicked world-mind. 

If only some way were found to ( ombine the practical ideal¬ 
ism of European socialists and the imaginary flights of, say, Indian 
socialists and make both share in the properties of either, the 
world will stand to gain. I am glad to report that one meets 
such fine type's of socialist youth as Erich Sommers of Denmark, 
Bernard Criek of England, Bjork of Sweden, and the German 
socialist youth after its terrible experiences is naturally very earnest 
and enquiring. Apart from the larger inclinations of youth, so¬ 
cialism in opposition appears to be very different from socialism 
in government. That I kne^w the German langauge or that Ger¬ 
many and India had both suffered and are jjartitioned were in¬ 
deed factors, but my w'armer reception by the German socialists 
was due to the fact that Indian and German parties are both 
opposition parties. Socialism in government becomes practical 
and narrow and loses some of its elan. 

Perhaps, the symbol of the European socialist movement is 
therefore Dr. Schumacher, the badge of suffering on his body and 
an uncompromising sharpness of mind, which many men who are 
not in opposition have often called bitter fanaticism. And yet, 
the German party is also unable to reach up to a sensitive inter¬ 
nationalism. 

One of the reasons why Asian socialists have not so far been 
able to get together is that some are in the government and others 
in the opposition. Asian socialists in government are afraid to 
associate with the opposition socialists of a neighbouring country 
lest they should displease its government party. No such fear 
haunts the capitalists or the communists because of their world 
view. When a functionary of the British Labour Party told me 
that socialists from Rangoon or Jakarta apparently found it easier 
to meet Indian Socialists in London than in Calcutta, he was 
right but I told him the other side of the medal as well. Im¬ 
perialism had long tied Asian countries not with one another but 
with the metropolis in Europe so that Burmese and Indian trade 
and currency had to relate via the British pound. All that is over 
or should now be over. Asian socialists, weak as they arc, must 
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learn to get together. Of Japan, one knows so little except that 
she has achieved a miracle and is once again the material leader 
of Asia. One should like to know more about the Japanese so¬ 
cialists and to work together with them so that Asia’s vitality shall 
ever be used alone for pursuits of human welfare. 

South American socialists are reported to be as colourful in 
their action as they are fresh in their outlook; they and a large 
number of U.S. liberals should be fine material for any inter¬ 
national socialist organisation. 

Significantly enough, the European socialist whom I found 
keenest on the international outlook was an ex-communist. Nor¬ 
wegian Ording used to be a member on the Comintern’s executive 
and he appears to have carried over his internationalist elan into 
his socialist outlook. That George Padmorc and I should have 
chummed up is only natural, but he too used to be an African chief 
of the Comintern. Heinz Kiihn from Germany is another; he is 
editing the paper that Marx once edited. If persons like H. N. 
Brailsford and Fenner Brockway are such keen internationalists, 
may that not be due to their having come under the influence of 
a man and his doctrine, the most significant world-man and world 
doctrine of the age? I should here like to mention Prime Minister 
Ben Gurion, General Secretary Lubianiker of the Histadrut, 
International Secretary Bernstein; a more intelligent and alert 
socialist leadership than this I have never met. But then the 
Jews are a world minded people and Israel is keenly alive to the 
world. 

Will Socialism ever be able to acquire a world-face? On this 
question, more than any other hangs the destiny of the world. A 
first step towards that is to cleanse the socialist doctrine of the 
multiple layers of dust that many decades of ideological schisms 
have accumulated and to enrich it with the truths that have been 
discovered but are lying unused. Mutuality between theory and 
facts must be established so that, while theory must ever seek to 
mould facts, it must also be willing to be moulded by them. Glass 
struggle must be wedded not to compromise but to sympathy. 
Practical idealism and socialist ethos must rejoin company. So¬ 
cialism must again recapture its first fine rapture of human one¬ 
ness and equality, although the effort to draw up clean and 
classical lines of ideology and action should never cease. Above 
all, socialism must acquire a world-mind and a world-view. But 
a ticklish question will be its application to the immediate prob¬ 
lems of foreign and military policies. 
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IV. Third Gamp and Korea 


As the world is increasingly splitting up into the Atlantic 
and Soviet blocs and the determining issues of foreign and mili¬ 
tary policy arise out of the clash between the two, the socialist 
world view must pre-eminently decide upon its relationship with 
either. An easy way out is to prefer one to the other. The 
great quality of the Atlantic bloc, from a socialist point of view, 
appears to be the possibilities of democratic and peaceful change 
that it offers. Equally, the Soviet bloc appears to have the 
eminent merit of equalising standards of living within a nation 
and all the world over, and thus offering ultimate security against 
poverty and war. Any theory is to be. tested from the results 
it produces. Ideological preference of the type indicated, reduces 
socialists to a subsidiary position. They become annexes either 
of the Atlantic or of the Soviet bloc. 7'hey merge almost un¬ 
recognisably into the world face of cither. 'I'his is indeed too 
tragic a consequence to eontemplate. 

It is easy enough to draw a balance sheet of good and bad 
points in both the Atlantic and Soviet blocs. But what use is 
that to the destiny of man? To the three major questions of 
‘ a full stomach for all men,’ ‘ of free quest of the mind,’ and ‘ of 
preventing war,’ neither the Atlantic nor the Soviet bloc has a 
ineaningful answer. Apart from the question of property rela¬ 
tionships, the economic premises of both blocs are kindred and 
they ensure neither a full stomach nor a free mind. In Berlin, 
where both systems meet and collide and make the city so sensi¬ 
tive, one can sec the difference between the two and get their 
unity of perspective. In Soviet Berlin, I saw hundreds of work¬ 
men cleaning up the city’s rubble with much the same inade¬ 
quate tools as in India. In Atlantic Berlin a workman could 
get einployment only if a decent wage was available to him 
and his output did not fall below a civilised minimum This 
gave me the clue to the Soviet claim that there is no unemploy¬ 
ment in Soviet Germany, and I am inclined to accept that claim. 
Employment, to the Soviets, signifies employment any how, while 
to the Atlantic community it must secure a minimum basis of 
decent living and the rest must stay unemployed. While such 
an apparent difference often confuses the observer and makes 
him choose one or the other according to his taste, the undeniable 
truth must be faced that both Germanics are building centralised 
structures, constructing houses that concentrate political and 
economic power in the hands of but a few. Furthermore, both 
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systems are like cobras poised to strike and, there is no bridge 
of ideas between the two. I am not thinking so much of an 
understanding or even their willingness to talk to each other 
but of the grievous and total subservience of thinking to force. 
Ideas have lost their capac ity to c:onvert for they have lost their 
open character. The two colossuses stand to rigid attention, and 
nothing but force or the threat of force can convert masses of 
men. The coercion explicit in Soviet thinking and the conven¬ 
tion implicit in Atlantic thinking lead to an identical result— 
the closing of the human mind. A lot too much is made of 
this distinction between the medium of coercion and the medium 
of convention, but the consecjuence is an identical surrender of 
reason except as propaganda. 

In such a situation, socialism must speak with the voice 
of authority and an ideological preference for either the 
Atlantic or the Soviet camps will drown that voice in the din 
around. An authoritative voice must be a voice of independence 
and volume. Independence from the two blocs, therefore, is a 
necessary quality of any force that strives for world law and 
justice. Such an independent force on various occasions is .something 
known as the Third Force of Socialism. Some Governments and 
non-socialist force's also have from time to time adopted a foreign 
policy of independence. Independence from the two blocs is 
variously termed as a position of neutrality between them. This 
independent or neutral bloc often c laims to decide each inter¬ 
national i.ssue on its merits without prejudice or without affiliation 
to conflicting camps. In principle, such an attitude is excellent, 
but in practice, however, it does not work. Many such specific 
issues have arisen in recent years and their detachment from the 
existing power complex has proved impossible. The Greek, 
German, Iran, Kashmir, Hyderabad, Palestine and China issues 
have already shown how exceedingly difficult it is to take a 
stand except in relation to the two great systems that dominate 
the world. Tht* background of each specific issue is so inter¬ 
woven with the Atlantic-Soviet power complex, that independence, 
unless properly understood, means inaction. 

The Korea issue, apparently so simple, bristles with thorny 
problems. On the face of it, it is a simple case of aggression 
by North Korea on South Korea. All suggestions of border raids 
by South Korea may easily be discounted. But then there is 
the urgent nc'cd to unify Korea and to enable its people to lead 
a full life. Once again it would appear as if North Korea has 
stalled all United Nation.s’ moves to unify Korea and give her 
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^ ^So¥amami based m free ekctjom. North Korra\ case seem 
to fcr bltxk indeed. 

hut then a»e pkiutv a\>v»e»rs to change as si^ns as „ 
tecatted that the Russians pulled out of Nortli Kvir i in V' 
.,48 .Mir Ihr ...Mrr. from W, * 't' 

.UK/ thM Ihr Surih Korrum hmr hem ahir ,0 shi,,,- ,(£ 
^ivcs into j niihtar)‘ mjcbint to which the South Kojvuns arc 
no nmteh. A commonly ucknowlcdged test of the vigour and 
efficiency of a system is the quality of its military machine. Why 
is it that the Soviet system is able to infuse greater spirit, courage 
and cohesion, at least, among the non-white peoples? 

This is not to deny the ruthlessness or amorality of the Soviet 
system. It may also be that the Soviet bloc is fighting to the 
last Korean in order to gain admission for Red China into the 
U.N., as it may one day fight to the last Chinese in order to 
secure the Workers’ fatherland. 

The legalistic squibble that the U.S. acted in haste and a 
few hours prior to U.N.’s resolution is therefore meaningless. If 
the U.S. had waited, its subsequent action would probably have 
had to be more drastic. Only such as range themselves basically 
on the Soviet side in the Korean issue can indulge in such 
criticism. 


The Korean war has already led to the involvement of many 
States in the war and to the strengthening of the French in 
Indo-China and of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in Formosa. 
Should Russia step into this as the U.S. has already done, a 
world war will have broken out. Support to South Korea and 
to U.N. action would then logically lead to involvement in world 
war on the side of the Atlantic system. 

Aggression is indeed bad. But in a world where poverty 
and tyranny prevail, and peoples are artificially divided and the 
Atlantic arm reaches out far and wide, what exactly is aggres¬ 
sion? Whoever upsets the status quo in international law is an 
aggressor as he is a bandit if he upsets the status quo in munici¬ 
pal law. The world situation is such that, no matter what event 
occurs, the Atlantic system will never be an aggressor in law. 

It may be easily countered that elections and the conference 
method suggest themselves as remedies for injustic(‘s—municipal 
and international. In reality neither remedy is adequate. Only 
when crude lies and playing on ignorance are kept out of either 
remedy, at least in the new States where peoples are politically 
unaware, is there a chance of partial success. 

Does it then mean that the world and its issues are so bad 
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as to make a judgment impossib! ? There is great force in this 
question. Everybody knows that to .^et a right answer, in science 
or philosophy, the right question tiould be asked. A wrongly 
framed question meets with silencf. That is so in International 
politics as well. If the Soviet and the Atlantic systems are per¬ 
mitted to ask the wrong questions the reply will often be silence. 

The great drawback of the Third Camp is that its inde¬ 
pendence of the two blocs is merely passive. It attempts to inter¬ 
vene in the international situation after the crisis stage. While 
the crisis actually matures it is not a factor and it comes on 
the scene only after events have come to a head. It tries to 
assume the role of an umpire or a judge after the play has 
actually started. The third camp must not be an umpire but a 
participator in international events, because, it will never be able 
to judge issues until it learns to play a part in their maturing. 
It must first force the right questions to be asked before the 
right answers can be given. 

The neutral bloc is today only passively independent. It 
must become creatively independent. Its pretention to judge 
each issue on its merits will ever be hollow until it learns to put 
something of its own into the issues as they arise. A crude 
illustration of this is afforded by India’s intervention in the Indo¬ 
nesian issue. India’s Foreign Minister and Indonesia’s President 
and Premier had collaborated in the anti-imperialist Conference 
way back in 1929 and this collaboration may well have become 
a factor twenty years later in the cordiality between India and 
Indonesia. If fleeting collaboration can produce such far-reach¬ 
ing consequences what cannot positive action of a continuing 
type accomplish? It would tic lands and peoples or sections of 
them into unbreakable bonds of emotional union. 

Neutrality that is based on national selfishness or passive 
waiting on events is inconsistent with the world view. To keep 
one’s own country out of war is something wholly dif¬ 
ferent from keeping war out of the world. The former is passive 
neutrality arising out of national selfishness while the latter is 
active neutrality arising out of a world view. 

Has then this world view nothing to say on the Korean 
developments? Its first answer should be vigorous self-criticism, 
that it allowed a free field to the Atlantic and Soviet systems 
until even to judge would have meant answering a wrong ques¬ 
tion. At this late stage, all that it can do is to wish for restoration 
of the boundary of the 38th parallel and efforts at truce and 
mediation. Whether it can take a hand in this restoration is 
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quite another question That task must be left to the Atlantic 
States. They are a part in the maturing of this crisis and they 
alone can deal with it. To assume that they would not act with¬ 
out the support of the neutral bloc is nonsense. The power- 
complex compels them to act. 

Who are the natural constituents of the Third Camp? 
Socialists, newly liberated peoples, anti-imperialist movements 
and all liberals as want progress and world authority. This Third 
Camp far outnumbers the other two systems in population. And 
yet it is not cohesive so as to express the power of its numbers. 
Part of this weakness is due to lack of grasp of what this Third 
Camp is. 

A camp, in the international sense of today, consists of a 
bloc and a force, a bloc of governiiKmts and a force of peoples. 
Quite a number of peoples belong ideologically to the third force 
and yet their military situation compels them to act with the 
Atlantic bloc. Such are the West European Socialists. Realisa¬ 
tion of this fact would somewhat case the internal frictions within 
the Third Camp. 

The third bloc of governments is yet a very loose and in¬ 
formal affair. The new States of Asia and probably those of 
South America naturally belong to it but these newly liberated 
nationalisms have entered upon an inglorious chapter of inanity 
after their emergence as states. They have brought neither cheer 
nor hope to their peoples. I'hey have constructed not one new 
idea of human freedom or welfare; they have not even woven 
the old patterns of agrarian freedom or industrial planning. 
Internal inanity makes for their weakness in foreign affairs. Not 
possessing the power of steel, they do not even own the passion 
of ideas. A great part of the blame lies on Asian Socialists, 
Indian Socialists in particular, for allowing their nationalisms to 
run into the waste lands of inertia. 

The India Government is the chief sinner. On it developed 
eminently the task of making the third camp cohesive. It alone 
could have brought into the foreground issues of economic re¬ 
construction of all peoples and economic equality among them, 
of world government, of freedom and justice. The strength to 
dictate truce between the two blocs would have been born. 

Internal frictions within the third camp, as between India 
and Pakistan, Egypt and Israel, paralyse it. The Atlantic system 
is largely to blame for these frictions and their continuance is 
useful to it. Who knows if India’s continuance with the British 
Empire and her support to American action in Korea is con- 



ditioned by her desire to neutralise the Atlantic system in rela¬ 
tion to Pakistan? 

A bold foreign policy might yet remove these frictions. India 
should be willing to guaiiantcc the frontiers of Pakistan in exchange 
for a guarantc(' to minorities and of a common policy of the 
Third Camp on the express understanding that a violation of 
one would automatically bring on the violation of the other. 
Again, the lack of social justice in her internal programmes has 
weakened India in her affectionate relationship with the people 
of Pakistan. 

The Third Camp is likewise paralysed in West Asia and 
East Africa on account of an internal friction prevailing within 
it—the Israel-Arab conflict. I had attempted to arrange a meet¬ 
ing between Prime Minister Ben Gurion and leaders of the Arab 
League. The Israel Prime Minister told me that he would be 
willing to travel anywhere in order to meet the Arab leaders. I 
had the impression that guarantee of frontiers could be effected, 
although the question of Arab refugees from Palestine could not 
be resolved without difficulty. In any event Israel would do well 
to treat her Arabs in Nazareth and elsewhere not merely to a 
formal equality of citizenship but also to the same benefits of 
civilized existence, she is extending to her Jews. I have not been 
able to understand why a beginning should not be made with 
collective settlements of Arabs and Jews. 

Meanwhile, Egypt has had its elections and has a genial 
Prime Minister in Nahas Pasha. Although the Egyptian Prime 
Minister did not seem to be very hopeful about the possibilities 
of the third camp when I talked to him six months ago, he might 
as well change his mind if he saw India taking a positive line. 
In any event, a meeting between Nahas Pasha and Azzam Pasha 
on one hand and Mr. Ben Gurion on the other would have its 
advantages even if it could not prevent the outbreak of another 
war between Egypt and Israel. No matter how many wars take 
place, a settlement must finally be effected and such meetings 
are always helpful. 

Federative approaches will have to be made some day be¬ 
tween Israel and the Arab world. If I had the impression any¬ 
where of a country fighting to its last man, it was Israel. When 
I told a young, an earnest Israelite, that one or two million Jews 
stood no chance against eighty million hostile Arabs and that 
some day the Arabs will be as well arihed as the Jews, he 
frightened me with his calm reply that his people had nowhere 
to go. Significantly enough, in this country where every girl is 
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a machine gunner^ Mahatma Gandhi's autobiography had been 
read by almost every young person I met. Deep calls unto deep, 
whether violent or non-violent. Israel is an Asian country. It 
has human recourses and taJents which no other country possesses 
in such abundance. It is experimenting with new forms of living 
especially in agriculture. All Asia including the Arabs would 
benefit by inviting Israel into the partnership of peace and re¬ 
construction. The India Government must not delay in according 
recognition to Israel. I would make the same submission to the 
Egyptian government. I need not add that I felt more at home 
with the people in Egypt than in Israel, for the dirt and din 
and ijidiscipiine of Cairo is the same as in Kanpur and this 
kinship in misery and hope, and perhaps also, some quality of 
our two cultures draws us together. 

The newly liberated nationalisms must take stock before it 
is too late. Why is it that Japan, in spite of the bad pummeling 
she took in the last war, is once again the material leader of 
Asia? The discipline that her people acquired by way of a militarist 
and capitalist society has stayed with her, but it is too late in 
the day to expect India or Egypt to follow that example. These 
peoples can acquire discipline only by way of an egalitarian and 
socialist society, by destruction of feudalism and capitalism, by 
redivision of land, by decentralisation of political and economic 
power, by the four-pillar state, by small unit industry and inven¬ 
tions, by the volunteer’s spade and by the spirit to resist peace¬ 
fully and to combine for a world law. How far the Japanese 
people can share in such an enterprise is yet to be seen. They 
are forced today to belong to the Atlantic Camp. I have little 
doubt that in spirit they belong to the third force of peoples, 
although their adherence to the third bloc of governments may 
not yet be possible. 

As soon as^ the third camp starts punning positive policies 
and begins having a bard core of believen, large and small, in 
every land, the contempt which it today arouses in the Soviet 
as well as the Atlantic camp will turn into respect. The Soviets 
call it a lie and a sham aird the Atlantics call it a camp of imbe¬ 
ciles who preach neutrality towards the plague, for they are both 
unsure of it and imagine that it would go over to the other side 
in a_ crisis. ^ The blame is partly its own, for, unsupported by 
positive action* the puerility of its passive independence has led 
it into fickle positions. I must here warn against yet another 
puerility. There am some people who would want to combine 
tnifitery neutrality with idf»logical preference for the Atlantic 
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or the Soviet camp. I first met with this attitude in the minority 
socialist party of Israel, which has an ideological slant towards 
the Soviets. I am beginning to sense a similar development in 
India, a somewhat more dangerous one, for the Socialist Party, 
in spite of its policy of neutrality, cracks emotionally on critical 
issues. Some party members tv'ud towards the Atlantic and some 
towards the Soviet bloc. Once such peurilities arc discarded, 
the third camp will come into its own. 

When that happens, the third camp might begin to have 
listeners even in the Soviet bloc. That it has none today is a 
frequent charge against it. Its peacemaking value is therefore 
pooh-poohed. But, may that not be due to the fact that the 
face of the third camp or of socialism is hardly recognisable today 
and that its bona fides are open to doubt? Let it have a face 
of its own, a hard and clean face, and then the time will come 
to judge whether it can command attention on both sides. The 
third camp will probably be able then to compel truce between 
the two warring blocs. The difference between mediating a truce 
and compelling a truce must be noted. It is not so much the 
function of the third camp to mediate and reason and persuade 
as to command attention and compel truce with its positive action. 

The weakness of the third camp in military power often gives 
rise to misgivings. Actually, however, military power is only a 
concentrated expression of ideological and economic power. 

Ideologically, the third camp has a bit of a past in India. 
During the 1942 rebellion, the resistance movement had published 
a pamphlet entitled “ The Third Camp ” in which the freedom 
movement of India was shown to be a part of the larger move¬ 
ment for a world law, that neither the axis nor the allies were. 
I recollect having u.scd the idea and the phrase of the Third 
Camp even earlier, sometime in 1939 as the world war was to break 
out. Mr. Phulan Prasad Varma has told me of a conversation in 
the course of which Leon Blum thought that he was the first 
to make use of it sometime in 1946. Immanuel Mounier, prob¬ 
ably the most profound journalist of his time, told me that he 
and his colleagues were already making use of it around 1932. 
Whether France or India, whoever first made use of it, was only 
giving expression to a most intimate stirring of the human heart. 
I should like to add the remarkable reply of Mounier when I 
rued the impotence of the third camp in Europe. ‘ Wc are only 
drops in the ocean but it is in the nature of the drop to fall, 
who knows, perhaps someday * so ran his answer. What the third 
camp needs today is not so much military power as the power 
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of faith, unshakcabJe and unbreakable faith. Whether the third 
world war breaks out soon or not, faith in this camp of peace 
and reconstruction must remain unshaken. 

Immediately on my return from Europe^ six months ago, 

I had reported on the possibility of a third world war. But the 
spokesmen of India’s Foreign Ministry had at that time dis¬ 
counted the idea. They arc talking about its imminence now. 
The third world war may not yet break out but the Indian people 
will do well henceforth to remember that the world situation is 
permanently war-like and it may at any time explode. 

Is there an issue worthwhile enough for the third camp to 
wage war, is a frequent question. A ready answer is, if a third 
camp countr)^ is invaded. There might be similar issues. But 
that is a wTong question, at least partly. To prevent war is a 
task of the third camp and if a war occurs or when it is forced 
to participate, that will be its failure, at least partly. The 
third camp succeeds to the extent that it works for a w^orld 
parliament and world government based on unpartisan law and 
sympathy for all peoples. 

V. Freedom Struggle in Asia and Africa 

Self-rule is still denied to a section of mankind and anti- 
imperialist movements have therefore a world character. Some 
parts of Asia and practically the whole of Africa are under the 
heel of foreign conquerors. Their effort at release from bondage 
add to the forces that strive for a world law. 

The freedom movements are however weak, for they belong 
to peoples who are split among various groups and languages 
and nationality, none powerful in numbers. In their anxiety to 
he free they look out for external support and thus become 
playthings of world views that extend to them moral sympathy 
or material assistance. They lose their spontaneity, and that well 
of energy which waters the world with hope dries up. When 
these movements do not become appendages to the liberal and 
slow-moving West, they run into the arms of the Communist 
world view. The extent to which communism with its schisms 
of Stalinism, Trotskyism and Titoism has penetrated into the 
African movement is amazing. Their weakness in numbers and 
want of fresh energy is therefore easily understandable. 

Anti-imperialism can become a source of good only if it is 
separated from the embrace of its Atlantic or Soviet masters. 
But these freedom movements need a world view and external 
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support suited to it. 

India’s Foreign Minister recently told the anti-impe¬ 
rialist jx'oplcs of Malaya the vile futility of terrorism. He 
presented to them Mahatma Gandhi’s method of non-violent 
resistance. One’s mind goes back to an incident nearly 35 years 
ago when Mahatma Gandhi was making his first entry into Indian 
politics. After praising the terrorist youth for their bravery, he 
beckoned them to wield with him the superior and more effective 
method of non-violent resistance. A negative condemnation of 
terrorism in Malaya without a positive effort to encourage peace¬ 
ful resistance would only add to the strength of Malaya’s Atlantic 
masters. I'he reaction of disgust from such advice may also add 
to the Soviet hold. 

lliis contemptible intrusion of India’s Foreign Office into 
Malayan affairs was matched by an equally contemptible and 
uncalled for statement with regard to Tibet. Our northern 
neighbours who are our kinsmen in culture and language, more 
than they are of any other people, have long been oppressed by 
their native rulers. If it w^as too late for India to give any 
succour to the people of Tibet, she should at least not have gone 
out of her way to claim the sovereignty of another state over 
them. A negative and artificial desire for neutrality between tw^o 
world views secmis to have led to this perversity of a pro- 
Atlantic attitude in Malaya and a pro-Soviet one in Tibet. 

Anti-imperialism must be helped to regain its spontaneous 
energy. This can only be done by a world view that recognises 
the unhedged claims of all peoples to be free in a world that 
has tamed the Atlantic and the Soviet conquerors back into their 
homelands. The Indian Government would repair its errors by 
yet inviting the great freedom fighters of the world to visit this 
country as guests and thus to present a dramatic spectacle of 
this world view. Emir Abdul Karim and Taib Slim of North 
Africa, George Padrnore and Dr. Azikiwc of Negro Africa must 
be invited to visit India as her guests as a step towards a spon¬ 
taneous, unfettered and powerful anti-Impcrialism. I had made 
this suggestion six months ago on my return from Europe, 
Africa and West Asia. Delay is losing the world this great force 
of good and compelling it to run into the arms of one or the 
other bloc or even of religious reaction. 

Although Nepal is under no foreign heel, its people do not 
enjoy self-rule and it is denied representative institutions and 
responsible government. Tyranny of a small clique in Nepal 
has caused a vacuum and, unless its people are actively helped 
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to self-rule, Atlantic or Soviet power would inevitably rush in. 
The Socialist Party has striven to help the people of Nepal to, 
fill up the vacuum with their own power of a self-rule movement. 
The Indian Government must give up its policy of doing nothing 
until the milk is spilt and then of crying over it. 

As long as India permits the continuance of Portuguese and 
French imperialisms within her own body, her effort at coupling 
the anti-hnpenalist movements with strivings for a world law will 
be tarred and blemished. It is monstrous that scores of Indians 
should be wasting away their lives in prisons thousands of miles 
away for no offence other than the attempt to hold a public 
meeting. Portugal must be made to release these prisoners. 

The Congress of the Peoples against Imperialism will be un¬ 
able to fulfil its mission if it is restricted to being an information 
and propaganda centre. It must be a creative centre which 
radiates the warmth of sympathy and support to all peoples strug¬ 
gling to be free and which unites them into a concerted offensive. 
Its gravity must shift from its centres in London and Paris to 
those in India and Africa. I may recall in this connection the 
farewell words of Taib Slim, the Tunisian fighter whom France 
had sentenced to death, to me, when he asked me to work for 
a united endeavour of the Congress Party and the Socialist Party 
in order to help free the still enslaved peoples of the world. This 
is a mission to which men in either party who combine dexterity 
with faith might well devote themselves. What the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment has done for Indonesia is a fine chapter indeed but on 
balance it is lost amidst the barrenness elsewhere. The time 
for a comprehensive anti-imperialist policy is now. 

Imperialism has already become a marginal phenomenon. In 
its vague and loose interpretation, probably all mankind except 
the Russians and the Americans are colonials. In its proper 
meaning of denial of self-rule, only ten per cent of mankind is 
still subject to this tyranny. It is a sad reflection on the freedom- 
loving peoples in the rest of the world that this marginal phe¬ 
nomenon should continue any longer. The ruling class of 
Europe, both West and East, and the U. S. has become Africa¬ 
conscious. May not the peoples of Europe and the U. S. and 
of course Asia strive to release Africa and Malaya from their 
bondage and bring peace and freedom to Indo-China and Korea? 
As a marginal issue in world affairs, imperialism is weak and 
tottering and purposeful assault on it by the free peoples of the 
world could see its end before our century enters its second half. 
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VI. Indians AskoM 

Indians in foreign lands account for nearly one per cent 
of the Indian population. Their condition has, if anything, 
deteriorated after freedom. Partly, at least, that is due to India 
Government’s perverse policies. While it has done nothing 
assertive for plantation labourers in Ceylon and such like, it, for 
a long time, intervened futilely with the Burma Government for 
compensation to Indian landlords. The only worthwhile policy 
would be to demand assertively, nothing more and nothing less, 
than equal rights and equal duties, in fact, full and equal citizen¬ 
ship for them in the state of which they form a part. 

Apart from questions regarding their own status, Indians over- 
s(‘as are faced with the decision of what world-view they shall 
adopt and practise. The sooner they adopt the world-view pre- 
sx:nted here, the better for them and, the world. They have it 
in their power to become catalytic agents of a world order 
wherever they live. 

An essential requirement would be their readiness to shed 
their separatist groupings as Indians in the political and trade 
union fields or in any other farmers, industrial and professionals 
associations. Thus, in Africa or in Malaya, they should join with 
the Africans, the poor Whites, the Malayans and the Chinese, the 
party or the association of their choice. Should it be necessary 
to form a new party on right ideological lines, the effort should 
always be made in conjunction with the other groups of citizens 
and not as Indians. 

VII. Religion in Worlo Ai^fairs 

Religion in the political sense has revived on an international 
scale. Not only arc religious organizations trying to influence 
politics but various religions have set up their own political parties 
such as Christian, Muslim or Hindu party. They are openly 
defending property in land and industry. Their support to 
capitalism is beyond doubt. If Acharya Narendra Deva was 
publicised as an atheist in the course of an imaginary dialogue 
between Rama and Gandhi in heaven, some Christian priests in 
Germany were about the same time persuading flieir female 
clientele to threaten their husbands with refusal to perform dieir 
wifely duties if they voted socialist. 

Some religious oiganisations cover up their essentially reaction* 
ary character by giving vent to vague feelings of goodwill and 
harmony. One such organisation on an international sede is the 
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Moral Rearmament Association:. Before the last world war broke 
out, its leader and his flock praised the Lord for sending Hitler 
to an unbelieving world. Under cover of spiritual rebirth and 
goodwill, nationally and internationally, this organisation is once 
again serving the cause of status quo and reaction. Significantly 
enough the India Government encourages or permits its ministers 
to associate themselves with this organisation. 

This open excursion of religion into politics is producing 
results contrary to what might have been expected and which 
are actually publicised. Instead of making politics religious, reli¬ 
gion is itself becoming political. By the introduction of religious 
fervour into the power drivers of politics, mankind is being further 
debased in its conduct. 

Another aspect of religious influence over world politics is 
somewhat different. It is a genuine attempt to introduce morality 
into politics, to preach the convertibility of means and ends. While 
the motives behind such an effort an* lofty, the consequences 
have hitherto been none too happy. Except in the hands of the 
man who was the author of this new mode of behaviour in 
politics, it tends to lead men into positions of compromise when 
not of inertia. The ineffectiveness of those who are pledged to 
morality in politics and are even the successors of Mahatma 
Gandhi, is pitiful against the strange break-up of collective life 
that has overtaken India. This appears to be paralleled in 
Germany. The Social Democratic Party of Germany has two 
pronounced trends, the classical socialist trend led by Schumacher 
and the somewhat religious trend led by Schmid. While I would 
at some points prefer the suppleness of the new trend to the 
rigidity of the classical type, I had the impression that com¬ 
promise and coalition politics were more popular with the supple 
than with the classical type. The moral and imaginative ap¬ 
proach in politics has so far been unable to rid itself of an obses¬ 
sion with compromise. 

Religious politics are nevertheless gaining ground all over 
the world and it will not do for socialism merely to brand them 
as reactionary. There must be something in human nature and 
its needs, which politics has been unable to fulfil and which 
religion claims it can. Men are perhaps fed up with the con¬ 
tinuous clash of politics; they sometimes need the peace and 
good conduct that religion offers. It is too early yet to say what 
results will finally be produced by the coming together of 
Ghristiariity and socialism in the Social Democratic Party in 
Germany. There is no doubt that the Gandhian tradition of good 
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means will continue in one manner or another with India’s major 
political parties. There is greater need for it today than there 
ever was. But the danger of ♦ ^mproinise with evil or inertia in 
the fare of it set'jns to attend Hu, tradition and unless this is com¬ 
bated no goodwill come out ol 't. 

India and the East are frim d for their spirituality as con¬ 
trasted with the materialism of Europe. This is one of the 
strangest lies prevalent in certain circles. In all those concrete 
cases of conduct on which reason can fasten, materialist Europe 
appears to be more spiritual than the religious East. Nevertheless 
the human spirit and the depths of its religious and spiritual 
foundations have to be explored and brought into the service of 
a world order, for otherwise they will be used by reaction. 

I remember the Egyptian socialist Ahmed Hussain saying 
that h(‘ was deeply religious and when I smiled partly in curiosity, 
he explained to me that his religion was a question mark of life 
and that was all. He would like to approach human affairs with 
the humility of questioning. 

Whatever may be the lowness into which India has fallen, 
there seems to be something in her culture of 6,000 years and 
over, which other cultures and religions also possess, but which 
has assumed a complete form here than elsewhen'. To 
the light of reason is added the softness of sympathy; under¬ 
standing or knowledge is incomplete without a feeling of oneness 
with the universe and everything in it. I do not know how far 
this emotion of syntpathy could be joined to class struggle and 
socialism. Should it ever happen that the eye will simultaneously 
redden at an act of injustice as it will shed a tear, socialism in 
India will have achieved a miracle for all the world. 

VIII. Movement for World Government. 

The movement for world government is making headway. 
It is indeed beset by all kinds of confusions and schisms, but the 
main idea of a supreme world authority is gaining ground over 
men’s minds. 

To some, the idea of a world government would today appear 
unrealistic and impracticable and they would prefer to strive for 
regional unities such as the government of Western Europe or 
the Government of Asia. At the same time, there are many who 
think that a political one-world is impossible without an economic 
one-world while some would prefer to keep the issue of world 
government on the purely political level. 
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The VflWrld movefoent for world federal goveminent is an 
orgstniution that strives to unite all forces and groups working 
for a world government. Its task is none too easy. The double 
sins of weakness and schisms beset it. 

Its weakness arises primarily out of its belief that the UNO 
is the precursor to a world government. All existing international 
institutions are clearing houses of disputes and intrigues among 
natiom. No world govermnent movement should therefore get 
tied up with any one of them. It is quite another matter to 
assist the UNO in any of its specific jobs as will not mean parti¬ 
cipation in international rivalries. But the movement for world 
government should start with a clean slate and its aim should 
be not any confusing reforms of the UN Charter but the con¬ 
vening of a representative assembly elected by all the adults of 
the world. 

Confusion of aim restricts its activity to the men who matter 
and docs not reach it to the people who suffer. The Indian 
branch of the movement is a rather extreme example of this; 
nobody has heard of it and it is confined to a few members of 
parliament and such others in the capital. The source of this 
mischief lies in a curious phenomenon of our world of nation¬ 
states. The nationally responsible men are internationally 
irresponsible while men who strive to be internationally res¬ 
ponsible have no responsibility within their own nation. The 
men who matter within a nation are generally those whose views 
disqualify them from world leadership, while such as arc so quali¬ 
fied do not matter within their own nation. Until the move¬ 
ment grasps this fact and takes the issue of world government 
to suffering millions and weaves it into their lives, it will ridicule 
itself by running after second-rate parliamentarians or ogling at 
meaningless messages from wellknown men and ministers. 

Many splits and schisms also arise out of the belief in logical 
sequence, already noted, from regional federations to world fede¬ 
ration or from political unity of the world to its economic unity, 
I can understand a regrettable chronological sequence, but a 
logical sequence is hard to grasp. The full ideal has to be striven 
for, though, in the actual achieving of it, there might be some 
stages. 

A notable success of the movement took place when the Ten¬ 
nessee State Legislature enacted to send representatives to a world 
parliament and to surrender a part of its sovereignty on the form¬ 
ation of a world authority. This was not a policy success, for 
it led to no action. At best, it was a success of propaganda^ 
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for it must have led people to think of world government. 
Nevertheless, I wish that Cord Meyer, a young American who 
lost an eye in last war and who is in some ways a symbol of 
the American movement realised the inadequacy of such a 
measure. Existing Legislatures will not be able to achieve world 
government. It will be achieved when it becomes a passionate 
need of suffering millions. I have no wish here to enter the 
controversy that is rending the world federalists between Minimalists 
and Maximalists, the two groups who differ on the extent of 
power that a world government should possess, or between the 
political and functional approach. As soon as the need to carry 
the issue of world government to suffering millions is recognised, 
the present controversy will have lost much of its meaning and 
the political and economic approaches will have to be combined. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mann Borgese, daughter of Thomas Mann and 
Secretary of the world movement, is a European now scttlled in 
the U.S. and her experience has probably taught her the virtue 
of compromise and aiming at the attainable. A recent letter 
from her has emphasized the need to associate organizations of 
farmers and workers with the world government movc^ment in 
Asia; but I should have thought that the need was equally urgent 
in Europe and the U.S.A. The movement must open itself to 
existing political parties, trade unions and other organizations in 
various lands, must in fact seek to enter them, so that it could 
even cut across existing political divisions and thus cause a national 
ferment on an international issue. But then votaries of the 
movement will have to accept the egalitarian idea not only for 
the citizens within a nation but among the nations themselves. 

Such a world view requires great faith. It is difficult 
for satiated nations to contemplate economic and political equality 
with hungry nations. The average Indian has to work with 
tools and machines worth about Rs. 150/-, the average European 
Rs. 3,000/-, the average American Rs. 6,000/- and more. This 
enormous disparity in capital investment is at the root of world’s 
evils; but what favoured nation or man will be so sane as to strive 
for its removal? Without such a sanity, however, the world will 
be doomed to a state of poverty and war and increasing stagna¬ 
tion* A dim realisation of this seems to be evident in the current 
gossip about assistance to under-developed nations. This whole 
idea of assistance flowing out from the strong to the weak in 
a spirit of generosity is fruitless. The world and its nations need 
mutual assistance. Europe and the U.S. have too much to 
Conserve and too little to create, while Asia and Africa have too 
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much to create but too little to build it on. Consexyation and 
creation arc at war on a world scale. Not the passing conflict 
of power blocs but this great war of our epoch determines man's 
destiny. When Europe and U.S. realise the impossibility to 
conserve, until Asia and Africa create, a world mind potent enough 
to form world government will have been born. 

The final solution may yet be a long way off. It will require 
a revolutionary thinking on technology and scientific inventions 
and sharing of resources among all the nations. As a first step 
towards this, the idea of world development corporation and 
international brigades of peace and reconstruction, has been 
mooted. The world has known of international brigades for war 
purposes. Would it not be possible to form similar brigades for 
development work in various lands, not as a symbolic gesture, 
but with a view actually to achieve something. Scott Buchanan, 
the American philosopher, and Stringfellow Barr are working on 
this idea. H. N. Brailsford and his wife Eva Maria were insistent 
on some such mode of action through which men of all nations 
could be thrown together into teams working for reconstruction. 

The India Government might well take the initiative in 
proposing such resolution to the United Nations. Should such 
a move prove unfruitful, it might directly approach the various 
governments of the world and begin work with those who are 
agreeable. I may here add that Clare and Harris Wofford, the 
young American couple whom Socialists in India know well and 
admire, suggested on their return to their homeland that the 
surplus wheat in America be donated to Indian refugees and 
other needy groups. Such suggestions and initiatives, isolated and 
unfruitful as they are today can be crystallised by the India 
Government so as to give them the shape and substance of a 
world-wide mutual aid society. 

An American Liberal is sometimes a strange type nowhere 
to be met. I have not met a more earnest and genuine young 
man, open-minded, slow and methodical, than Clifford Dancer 
who would be an acquisition to Socialist Party of any land. 
Socialism in the U.S. is very much wider than its Socialist Party. 

The World Government Movement has decided to convene 
a World Parliament elected on the basis of one delegate for every 
million of the world’s population. It has an International Steering 
Committee for this purpose on which Kamaladevi is a member, 
and she is also a member of the Executive of the World Govern'* 
ment Movement. Who could be more suited than she with 
her dexterity and faith to enthuse diverse elements in India! 
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A remarkable episode took p]:j in the general elections of 
Britain when Henry Osborne, th( leader of the British Move¬ 
ment for a World Parliament, bi out/lit Harris Wofford, Robert 
Sarrazac, Claude Bourdet and others to campaign for him and 
for the issue of World Government. For the first time probably, 
a national election took place in which a team of foreigners took 
part. Henry Osborne won for British Labour a seat which was 
considered marginal. 

The Movement for a World Parliament has acquired special 
significance in France. Lieut-Colonel Robert Sarrazac, one time, 
army officer, underground fighter and now a world federalist, has 
made it dynamic. He has linked it up with the movement to 
mondialize towns and villages and the movement for world citizen¬ 
ship. I'hc idea is to awaken a world conscience among all the 
pe^oples and to prep ire them psychologically for a World Parlia¬ 
ment. A whole zone of three million inhabitants has almost been 
mondialized. First the municipal council and then the adult 
population of village or town votes for the acceptance of the 
mondial declaration, I may here add the strange case of Garry 
Davis, a little known American actor, who has acquired such 
celebrity in France and Germany as is not excelled even by 
Mr. Churchill. One simple little act made him a hero. He 
tore up his American passport and declared himself a world citi¬ 
zen. Whatever may be the quality of this act or of Mr. Davis, 
the episode throws a flood of light on the psychology of Europe, 
expectant for a new hope and willing to clutch at a straw like 
a drowning man. 

I am glad to report that a majority of students in the 
Lucknow University have already signed the declaration to make 
their University a world town. Many villages have also done 
so. The movement must spread and I hope that Porbunder, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s birthplace, will soon be mondialized. I am 
also glad to report that a register of world citizenship will soon 
be opened and that Jayaprakash Narayan, Chief of India’s 
socialists, will be the first world citizen in the country. It will 
be perhaps for the first time that a nationally responsible politician 
becomes internationally responsible in a formal way. 

Efforts to prevent war in the past, and pacifist and peace- 
pledge unions, had at one time great vogue; but what happened 
to them on the outbreak of the war! A very large number of 
soldiers in the last war were presumably peace-pledgers and the 
like. But the movement for World Government is something 
different from the movement to prevent war: the former is posi- 
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tivv v(Vw\c \Y\c \au*-r » wgavivt*. Vunlacr mnr,< . i . 
ol .uw.uK and suflrriug and po^itivt- auion and satvaerlli 
oul u\ utnna jion wiih this imvcatau. Should the p((iniT“f 
the u orJd U- nrr .thJr to thrt their psirJiumcnt, unoffwiii thousb 
it might be. it mav well have the history of the Etais Cem-rJ 
of Louis XVI which n fused to disperse in .spur of thu 
monarch and started the French Revolution. The World Parlii- 
merit may mt-JI become a precursor to a world revolution to which 
govcrnirivnts must perforce submit 

When a country like India is ground by poverty and torn 
y religions and castes, it might seem ridiculous to make the 
submerged and hungry landless labourer a world citizen And 
yet this movement for World Government in conjunction wkh 

ocialism may be that lever which raises these subS^ millTom 
to a new hope and endeavour. ‘^mergeo millions 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 



APPEN 


SOCIALIST PARTY CENTRAL 

Income and Expenditure Account for the 

EXPENDITURE 


To Rent and Elec tricity 

Rs. 

2,115 

as. 

3 

P- 

6 

„ Printing and Stationery 

2,887 

14 

9 

j, 'YravvWing and Cionvcyanve 

8.159 

5 

9 

,, Postage and Telegrams 

2,599 

4 

6 

„ Felephone Charges 

00 

'3 

0 

„ Allowances 

■ 13.675 

0 

0 

„ Subventions 

58/237 

4 

0 

„ Kisan Work 

5,000 

0 

0 

„ Janata . 

5,184 

4 

0 

„ General Charges 

1,113 

0 

0 

„ Bank Charges 

8 

>5 

0 

,, Depreciation 

666 

4 

6 

TOTAL 

Rs. 1,00,195 

5 

0 


Examined and found correct. 


Bombay, 

16-1-1950. 
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(Sd.) SURI & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 
Honorary Auditors. 










DIX H. 

OFFICE-BOMBAY 

period 1st March 1949 tc. 31st December 1949 


INCOME 



Rs. 

as. 

P- 

By Membership Quota 

5,234 

0 

0 

„ Conferences and Meetings 

1,314 

13 

.9 

,, Profit from Literature Account 

551 

8 

0 

,3 Miscellaneous Income 

72 

3 

0 

„ Excess of E?:penditure over Income 

• • 93,022 

12 

3 


TOTAL Rs. 1,00,195 5 o 
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SOCIALIST PARTY CENTRAL 

BALANCE SHEET AS ON 


LIABILITIES 


Rs. as. p. Rs. 

CAPITAL FUND: 

As prr last Balance Sheet .. .. 1,85,105 8 o 

Add: Additions during the period .. 87,096 o o 

-2,72,201 

PRESS FUND: 

As per last Balance Sheet . . . . 25,000 


as. p. 


8 o 
o o 


CREDITORS FOR OU rS'l’ANDlNG 
EXPENSES: 


Due lor 

Expenses 


14,889 

10 

6 


Literature 


2,448 

2 

0 

jj 

Library 


94 

13 

0 

a 

Indore Party 


2,540 

0 

0 


Election Loans 


2,000 

0 

0 


21,972 9 6 


TOTAL Rs. 3 »i 9 ,i 74 i 6 

Examined and found correct subject to annexed report of date. 

(Sd.) SURI & CO., 

Bombay Chattered Accountants. 

16-1-1950. Honorary Auditors, 







OFFICE—BOMBAY 

31 st DECEMBER 1949 


/ .SETS 



Rs. as. p. 


Rs. 

as. 

P- 

FURNITURE & FIXTURE: 







As per last Balance Sheet 

4,992 

12 

6 




Add: Additions during the pttiod .. 

547 

3 

0 





5,539 

15 

(1 




Less: Depreciation @ io% 

553 

15 

6 

4,981^ 

0 

0 

OFFICE EQUIPMENTS: 







As per last Balanct* Slieet 

240 

6 

0 




Add. Additions during the period . . 

34 

2 

0 





274 

8 

0 




Less: Depreciation (n' 

3 * 

8 

0 





— . 

— 

—- 

243 

0 

0 

LIBRARY BOOKS: 







As per last Baiaiic(‘ Sheet 


ti 

0 




Add: Purchases during the period .. 

572 

3 

0 





1,735 

9 

0 




Less: Depreciation Qi] 5% 

80 

*3 

0 

1,854 

12 

0 

DEPOSIT Rent . 

STCXIK OF LITERATURE: 




350 

0 

0 

As per Valuation 




5,704 

»3 

0 

SUNDRY DEBTORS: 







For Books sold as per schedule 

For Contributions as per last Balance 

9,741 

12 

6 




Sheet 

6,200 

0 

0 

15,941 

12 

6 





PARTY CENTRAL FUND: 







As per last Balance Sheet 




13,000 

0 

0 

ADVANCES: 







To Niphad Co-operative Farm 

2,000 

0 

0 




„ Janata 

6,000 

0 

0 




„ Election Expenses 

14,000 

0 

0 




,, Staff and Others 

705 

0 

0 

22,705 


0 






CASH & OTHER BALANCES: 







Bank of India Ltd. ‘Socialist Party A/c. 

22,745 

6 

0 




„ ‘Socialist Party- Central Office A/c.’ 

149 

6 

9 




Comilla Banking Corporation Ltd. 

917 

6 

0 




Gash at Central Office 

Cash at General Secretary’s Camp 

562 

8 

6 




Office 

298 

2 

3 

24,672 

13 






0 

EXCESS OF EXPENDITURE OVER INCOME: 






As per last Balance Sheet . . , . i 

>34,893 

2 

3 




Add: During the period 

93,022 

12 

3 

2,37,915 

14 

6 


TOTAL Rs. 3 iI 9 ,i 74 


6 





SOCIALIST PARTY-CENTRAL OFFICE, 

BOMBAY 


Schedule For Sundry Debtors For 
Sold as on 31 - 12-1949 

Rs. 

Books 

as. p. 

Assam 

651 

I 

0 

Andhra 

239 

7 

0 

Bengal 

706 

9 

0 

Bihar 

1,020 

5 

0 

Bombay 

828 

11 

6 

Bookland 

00 

01 

0 

0 

Central India 

122 

6 

0 

C.P. and Berar . 

74 

4 

0 

Delhi . 

144 

8 

0 

Gujarat 

287 

0 

0 

Gunada Majumdar 

18 

12 

0 

Hyderabad 

236 

4 

0 

International Book Agency 

225 

0 

0 

Jamshedpur 

204 

6 

0 

Ishwari Singh 

107 

13 

0 

K^arnatak 

524 

0 

0 

Kerala 

165 

4 

0 

Maharashtra 

743 

H 

0 

Raipur 

56 

4 

0 

Rajputana 

500 

12 

0 

Sanath Kumar M^ehta 

106 

0 

0 

Tamil Nad 

885 

12 

6 

Trivandrum 

207 

0 

0 

United Provinces 

79 

12 

0 

Sundries 

3'9 

11 

6 

TOTAL Rs. 

9 > 74 i 

12 

6 


(Sd.) SURI & CO. 








AUDITORS REPORT 

SOCIALIST PARTY-CENTRAL OFFICE 

BOMBAY 

We have audited the annexed Balance Sheet of the Socialist 
Party Central Office, Bombay, as at 31 si December 1949 as set 
forth and the Income and Expenditure Account for the period 
I-3-1949 to 31-12-1949 with the books and accounts inainlained 
by the Socialist Party Office. We have obtaint cl all the informa¬ 
tion and explanations we have requin d. 

The Joint Secretary has further assun'd that all the assets 
and liabilities have been correctly and fully brought in. 

In our opinion such Balance Sheet and Income and Expendi¬ 
ture Account arc drawn up in ('onfirniity with the* law and the 
Balance Sheet exhibits a correct view of the* state of affairs of 
the Socialist Party Central Office, according to the best of our 
information and explanations given to us and as shown by the 
books of the Socialist Party Central Office. 


Bombay, 

16-1-1950. 


(Sd.) SURI & CO., 

Chartered Accountants^ 
Honorary Auditors. 
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